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| 3 Or, The Whole . 
BODY of ARTS 
Regularly Digeſted. 


CONTAINING, 


I. The ART S of Deſigning, Drawing, Painting, Waſhing: 
Prints, Limning, Py, . Alſo Perſpective, the Laws of 

Shadows, Dial ling, &c. 

II. Carving, Cutting in Wood, Stone ; Moulding and Caſting Figures 
in Plaiſter, Wax, Metal; Engraving, Etching, and Mezzotinto. 
HI. An hiſtorical Account of the moſt conſiderable Painters, Sculptors, 
Statuaries, and Engravers ; with thoſe n or Marks by which. 

their Works are diſtinguiſhed. 

IV. An Explanation of the Emblematical and n Repre- 
ſentations of the Heathen Deities, Powers, Human aſions, Virtues, 7 
Vices, &c. of great Uſe in Hiſtory-Painting. 

V. The Production, Nature, Refining, Compounding, „ 
and Tinging all Sorts of Metals and Minerals of various Colours. 

VI. The An rs of Making, Painting or Staining all Sorts of Glaſs- 
and Marble; Enamelling; Methods of imitating Precious Stones, 
„ &c. 

Vi OS all Sorts of Materials, Linen, Woollen, Silk, Leather, 
Ivory, Horns, Bones; ; alſo Bleaching and Whitening Linen, 
Hair, &c. 
VIII. The Ax r of Tapeſtry-Weaving, as now performed i in Eng- 
land, Flanders, and France, either of the high or low Warp; and. 
many other curious ManufaQtures. 

IX. A Deſcription of Colours, Natural and Artificial; their Productions, 

| | Natures or Qualities, various Preparations, C ompoſitions, and Uſes. 

X. The whole Ax r of Pyrotechny, or Fire-Works ; and the Chineſe. 

Method of making Porcelain : Together with a great Variety of / 
other curious Particulars not here enumerated. 
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F HYACINTH, $ ſemblance it bears in colour to the purple 
flower called a hyacinth, ; 0 ont 0a 
There are four ſorts of Jacinths : viz. Thoſe intermixed with 
a vermilion colour ; thoſe of a ſaffron colour z thoſe of an am- 
ber colour; and, laſtly, thoſe of a white, intermixed with 4 
ale red. | | 75 
: Jacinths, again, are diſtinguiſhed into oriental and occidental ; 
the oriental Jacinths come from Calicut and Cambaya, and are: 
equal in hardneſs to the oriental amethyſt ; the occidental are 
found in Bohemia and Portugal, which are a degree ſofter. 


The Jacinth graves or cuts fine, and would be more uſed for 
ſeals, &c. but that the graving oftentimes coſts more than the 


ſtone. 


Ide ancients uſed it for amulets and taliſmans; and wore it 
about their neck, or ſet it in rings, &c. and ſuppoſed it to have 
the virtue of preſerving them from the plague, &c. 

To make a fair JIacixrRH. It is ſcarce poſſible to make 


Jacinth without lead, in its compoſition; wherefote you muſt 
put in an ounce of powder of cryſtal, two ounces and an half of 
minium, with twenty-four grains of verdigteaſe, two drachms ot 


ſublimate, and five or fix leaves of ſilver; the whole reduced to 


fine powder in a braſs mortar, and ſearced through a fine ſieve; 
mix them well together, and put them in a crucible, covered: 
with another, and well luted; then bake and purify it in a glaſs- 
houſe furnace for twelve hours. Then take it off the fire, and 
pound it again in a braſs mortar to a fine powder, ſifting it through. 
a fine ſteve; then put it in a new crucible, which cover and lute- 
well, and ſet it again in the glaſs-houſe furnace for twenty-fout 
hours, and twelve more in the annealing furnace: The crucible 
being cold, take out the matter, which will be of a fine Jacinth 
colour, which cut and poliſh, | | 129 

An oriental JACINTH colour. This colour will be of a very 
fine reddiſh- yellow, ſuch as is the true oriental Jacintk. 


Vol. II. B To 


Jace Iss a precious ſtone, fo called from the re- 
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agate, and jaſper, and is only to be cut with the powder of dia- 


a billet, and Aquarius ſtanding by his ſide. 


of the days in the year, and that he was god of it; whereupon, 


2 JAP | 
To make it, take one ounce of cryſtal in powder, three ounces 
of minium, one ounce of arſenic, prepared as for the topaz, and 
one ounce of vitriol calcined ad rubedinem, the whole reduced 
to a fine powder in a braſs mortar, proceeding moreover as in 
the preceding. | | 
JADE, a greeniſh ſtone, bordering on the colour of olive, 
much eſteemed for its hardneſs, which exceeds that of porphyry, 


monds. 


It is mightily eſteemed by the Turks and Poles, who all adorn 
their fine works with it, and eſpecially the handles of their ſabres. 

Mr. Bernier tells us, that the caravans of Thibet carry it to 
penn pcs and that the Galibis prize it as highly as a dia- 
mond. Os. | | 
JANUAR, is repreſented, in painting, &c. all in white, 
like ſnow or hoar froſt, blowing his fingers; under his teft arm 


JANUS, is repreſented, in painting, &c. with two faces; 
OY in one hand a long rod or wand; and in the other 
a key. 
| The two faces of Janus ſignify time; the one, being withered 
and hoary, ſhews time paſt; the other, youthful and bearded, 
time to come. | | | | 
Pliny tells us, that Numa Pompilius, king of the Romans, 
cauſed the ſtatue of Janus to be hewed out in ſuch ſort, that the 
fingers of his hands appeared to be 365, to repreſent the number 


the-firſt month in the year was called Januarius, from their god 
anus. 
? Under the feet of Janus are oftentimes placed twelve altars, 
referring to the twelve months of the year, or figns of the zo- 
diac, through which Sol makes his revolution. 
The Phcenicians, as is reported by Cicero and Macrobius, re- 
preſented Janus by the form of a ſerpent, holding its tail in its 
mouth; and continually turning round. 


7 o 


Some repreſented Janus with four faces, as were thoſe ſta- 
tues which were found in divers places in Tuſcany. 
By the four faces are ſignified the four ſeaſons of the year; 
ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and winter: Which ſome think to be 
thoſe of Venus, Ceres, Bacchus, and Vulcan; and ſometimes 
the winds with Folus, their commander. | So Ld 
JAPANNING. The method of preparing woods for JAPAN- 
NING. I. Take plaiſterer's ſize, diſſolve it over the fire, ma- 
king it pretty warm ; and mix with it whiting finely powdered, 
until it is of a good body, but not too thick. — 
2. Take a Prout of hog's hair, and wich it lay your work 
| Over 
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dver with the former mixture; letting it dry very well: And 
repeat this ſo often until you have hid all the hollowneſſes, cre- 
vices, pores, and grain of the wood, letting it be thoroughly 
dried between every ian 3 | A 
3. When it has at laſt grown thoroughly dry, rub all the 
work over with a wet rag, until you have rendeted it as ſmooth 
as-is poſſible. N. B. This is called water-planing. vi 
4. When it is grown thoroughly dry again, ruſh it even and 
ſmooth, and as cloſe to the grain as poſſibly may be. 

5. After this, waſh over the work twice with the thickeſt of 
ſeed-lac varniſh; letting it ſtand to dry each time; and, if it is 
not ſmooth, ruſh it again, to make it ſo. See SEED-LAC 
VARNISH, | 

6. In à day or two's time, you may varniſh it over with black, 
or what other colour you deſign, as is directed; and, when it 
is dry, finiſh it b poliſhing . | . 

7. After the ſame manner carved figures are to be primed ; 
alſo frames, cabinets, ſtands, tea- tables, &c. only that theſe 
are not to be poliſhed, and therefore do not require ſo great a 
of varniſh, 3 N : FI 
But for the tops of tables, boxes, ſides of cabinets, &c. 
when the wood is ordinary and rough-grained ; as deal, oak, 
dic. you may uſe common or joiner's glue, diſſolved in water, 
until it is fine and thin; into which put the fineſt ſaw-duſt, un- 
til it is indifferently thick. 5 

9. Then, with a bruſh fit for that purpoſe, lay your wooden 
work over with it; and, when it is dry, repeat it ſo often until 
all the roughneſs and grain of the wood is ſufficiently hidden. 

| 10. After two or three days let it be ſcraped with a cabinet- 
maker's ſcraper, as pear-tree and olive wood are done, to make 
itas ſmooth and even as poſſibly may be; then varniſh it as before 
| directed. 5 Ys | 
| | This, if well done, might not come behind any other work, 
5 either for beauty or durableneſs. 3 

| t 1. But however thoſe woods that are firm and cloſe-grained, 

| are chiefly and only to be choſen; of all which, pear-tree is in 

8 the higheſt eſteem. . | 3 

Of taking off JAPAN patterns. 1. Having laid on your ground, 
whether black or any other colour, and rendered it fit for draw- 
ing; and having your draught or deſign before you in paper, ei- 
ther drawn or printed; do as follows : | 25 | 
2. Rub this draught or print all over the back ſide with whi- 
ting or fine chalk, wiping off all that whiting or chalk which 
lies looſe and like duſt upon the paper. 15 | 
3. Then lay this paper, whether it be a drawing or a print, 
Ypon the table, or piece of . [onda work, with the — 

2 e 


4 JAP 


fide next to ĩt; and upon the very place where you would have 


that figure made, and with a needle, not ſharp- pointed, fixed 


— 


done. | | 
6. Having done this, if you draw in gold ſize, uſe fine ein- 
nabar mixed with gum water; and, with a ſmall pencil dipped 


a ſufficient quantity ; mix them, and with that let your work be 


into a ſmall wooden handle, called a tracing pencil, go over and 


trace as much of the drawing or print, as you think fit. 


4. Take the moſt material and outward ſtrokes, and all that 


you think will be hard and difficult to draw without a pattern. 
5. Thus, by means of the whiting or chalk, you will have 


the groſs form of the draught or print, and ſuch other lines, as Ml: 


will be a direction to you how to perform what you would have 


into it, go over all the lines made by the chalk or whiting; this 
will hold it on ſo as not to come off; but you may work upon it 
with your gold ſize at pleaſure. 

. = upon metals or colours in gum water, then 
trace or draw over your deſign with gum water, mixed with 
2 or braſs duſt; by either of theſe ways, when it is dry and 


Aniſhed, viz, either in gum water or gold ſize, you may com- 


leat and finiſh your work. Plates I. and II. annexed, are de- 
gned in the Chineſe tafte, as ſpecimens for prints of this kind. 

The method of FAPANNING wood with black, 1. The wood 

being cloſe-grained, well wrought, and ſmooth, ruſh it as much 


ſmoother as you can, and keep it in ſome warm place, or not 


far from a fire ; but you muſt be ſure, while you are varniſhing, 
not to let your work be fo near the fre as to burn, ſcorch, or 
bliſter it; for which flavrs, if they happen, there is no other re- 


medy but ſcraping off and varniſhing the piece anew : Therefore 


it is beſt to work in a ſtove, if it can be, becauſe it gives an even 
and moderate. heat to all-parts of the room. 

2. Then take the following varniſh : 

Take of the thickeſt ſeed- lac varniſh, fix onnces ; lamp- black, 
enough to colour it, mixed in a gallipot ; and, with it, firſt waſn 


over or varniſh your piece three times, letting it dry thoroughly 


between each time: Again, with the ſame varniſh waſh it over 


three other ſeveral times, letting it thoroughly dry between each 
time; and ruſh it ſmooth between each of them. 


| F3 Take the following varniſh : Of the thickeſt ſeed-lad var- 
fiſh, fix ounces; Venice turpentine, one ounce ; and waſh over 
your work with it ſix times, letting it ſtand twelve hours between 
the three firſt and the three laſt varniſhes. 


4. Your work being thus far done, take the following Japan 
- varniſh: 5 


Take of the fineſt ſeed - lac varniſh, fix ounces ; of lamp- black, 


var- 


JAP 5 


| | yarniſhed twelve times, ſtanding twelve hours between the firſt 


ſix and the laſt ſix waſhings. | 


W Then let it Rand to dry for fix or ſeveh days; aſter which, 


poliſh it with tripoli, and a rag as directed. 


. But in poliſhing you muſt work at it till it is almoſt 
ſmooth, and then let it ſtand by for two days; then poliſh it 


again almoſt enough, and again let it be fix days, and then finiſh 


3 the poliſhing of it; and then clear it up with oil and lamp- black, 
and ſo will you have a good black Japan, ſcarce at all inferior 
to the true 1 og : Sw dds 


It is to be noted, that, in this and all other Japan works, you 


= muſt never ſtrike your pencil twice over the ſame place, becauſe 
it will make your colours or varniſh lie rough and ugly; but 
every ſtroke waſh a new place, carrying a ſteady, quick, and 
even hand, beginning at the middle of the table, and fo draw- 

ing your bruſh to either end, till the whole piece has been paſſed 


R | Bw 

. White JAPAN. 1. In doing this, great care muſt be taken 
that nothing may come. near that will foul or ſoil it. BE: 
In the firſt place, lay the ground with ifing-glaſs ſize, mixed 


E with as much whiting ſcraped into it as will make it of a reaſon» 


able thickneſs, or ſo long, till that by a ſtroke, your pencil, be- 
ing dipped into it, will whiten the plait of your work; but let it 
be neither too thick nor too thin ; let the whiting be well mixed 
with your ſize, by means of your hogs hair bruſh. - | 

2. Whiten your work once over with it, and when it is tho- 
roughly dry do it over again; and when dry repeat it the third 
time, after which let it ſtand to dry for twelve or twenty-four 


hours, covering it from duſt. 


3. Then, with ſome Dutch ruſhes, let it be ruſhed as near the 
grain of the wood as you ſee fitting. UTE 

4. Take freſh iſing-glaſs ſize, what quantity you pleaſe ; and 
flake-white, ſo much as will make the ſize be of a fair body ; 
mix them well together, and with this go over your work three 
ſeveral times, letting it be thoroughly dry between each time, 
and afterwards ruſh it very ſmooth. | 

5. Then take white ſtarch boiled in fair water till it is ſome- 
what thick, and with it, almoſt blood-warm, waſh over the 
whole work twice, letting it dry between each time, and fo let it 
ſand for a day or two.  _ 1 15 BH 

6. It being firſt waſhed with rectified ſpirit of wine, to clear 
it from the duſt, dip a pure clean pencil into the fineſt white var- 
niſh, and do over the work fix or ſeven times; and two days 
after varniſh it over again the ſame number of times; if this be 
well done, it will give a finer gloſs than if it were poliſhed; but, 


if it be not cleanlily and nicely oo poliſhing will then be ne- 


ceſlary, 


3 


* 1 


ceſſary, for which reaſon you muſt give it five or fix vamniſhings MW 


more, ; 


7. If this laſt is well done, it will not ſtand in need of poliſh. b 
ing, and then two waſhes more will do: But, if it requires po» 


iſhing, you muſt then give it three, and allow it a week's time 3 | 


to dry in, before you begin to poliſh. I _ 
8. In poliſhing you muſt make uſe of the fineſt tripoli and 
Tags, not too wet nor too dry, with a light and gentle hand; 
and, in clearing, inſtead of lamp- black and oil, you muſt uſe 
putty and oil, and conclude with white ſtarch mixed with oil, ta 


finiſh it. 8 | 


9. But there are ſome perſons who wholly reje& this work 
with ſize, liking that only which is performed with varniſh ; and, 
therefore, ſuch may, if they pleaſe, uſe the white Japan var- * 
niſhes exactly according to the method laid down for the black; 
and this will not be fo ready to crack or peel off. 5 
Common red JAPAN. 1. Take iſing-glaſs ſize, or rather tge 
thickeſt ſeed - lac varniſh, as ſome adviſe, becauſe it will not then | 
break off in poliſhing, as that mixed with ſize commonly does; 
beſides it better helps to bear the body of varniſh, which muſt 
afterwards be laid over it; as much as you pleaſe, fine pure ver- 


milion a ſufficient quantity, as diſcretion ſhall direct. 


2. Warm your work by the fire, and, with a bruſh, varniſh 
it with the former mixture, doing it over four times, and letting 


it dry between every time; after which, ruſh it ſmooth, 
3. This being done, waſh it over eight times with ordinary 


ſeed- lac varniſh, and ſet it by for twelve hours; then ruſh it | 


again but ſlightly, to make it look ſmooth, 


4. And, laſtly, for an exquiſite outward covering, waſh it ten | E 


times with the beſt ſeed-lac varniſh ; let it lie ſeven days to dry, 
and then poliſh it wit tripoli, and clear it up with oil and lamp- 
black.” Ore] e 


Deeper or dark red Jaran. Firſt lay on your common red, | 


as before directed; then take thick ſeed-lac varniſh, what quan- 
tity you pleaſe; and fine ſanguis draconis in fine powder, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity ; mix it by little and little with the varniſh, and a 
very ſmall matter of it will extremely heighten your colour, and 


_ every waſh will render it deeper, 


When the colour is almoſt as you deſign, forbear the uſing 
any more of the ſanguis draconis, becauſe the after- layings of the 
feed-lac varnifh will heighten it. SOT 3 
Then conſider how many varniſhes are ſtil] to be laid on, and 
accordingly uſe your ſanguis draconis, finiſhing the work, as is 


directed in the former common red Japan. 


A pale red JAPAN, Uſe the following pale red Japan varniſh : 
Take vermilion, what quantity you pleaſe ; mix it 8 
8 e | mus 


* 


T— ” ; 


much white lead as to make it of the degree of paleneſs you would 
have it, or rather paler, becauſe the varniſh will heighten it; mix 
this with ſeed-lac varniſh, and waſh your work over with it ſe- 


"X veral times, letting it dry between every time; and proceed as 


you did before as to the common red varniſh, . Fe 
Where take notice, that, in making this mixture, you muſt: 
conſider how many times you are to varniſh after your red is laid 


| 4 on; for, if there be many, then know that 1 Pod increaſe and- 


heighten the colour, for which reaſon you mu 
of a degree of paleneſs according]y. 1 8. #38 
Blue JAPAN. 1. Take gum water what quantity you pleaſe, 


make your colour 


I and of white lead a ſufficient quantity; grind them well upon a 
XZ marble; take iſing- glaſs ſize what quantity you pleaſe, and of the, 
" 7 fineſt and beſt ſmalt a ſufficient quantity; mix them well together; 


then add to them of the white lead ground, as before, ſo much as 


of a paint. | | ES Eos  eieoed;. er det eee 
2. Do your work over with this mixture three or four times, 
till you perceive the blue to lie with a good and fair body, letting 
it dry thoroughly between each time; if your blue is too pale, put 
more ſmalt among your ſize, without any white lead. 
3. Thea ruſh it over ſmooth, and go over it again with a 
ſtronger blue ; and, when it is thoroughly dry, waſh it three times, 


Vun give it a ſufficient body; mix all together to the conſiſtence, 


- 


over with the cleareſt iſing- glaſs ſize alone; and let it ſtand for 


two days to dry, covering it. | | 

4. Then warm your work gently at the fire, and with a pen- 
cil varniſh 3our work over with the fineſt white varniſh, repeat- 
ing it ſeven or eight times, letting it ſtand to dry two days, as be- 
es ſeven. 

5. Let it now ſtand to dry for a week, and then poliſh it as be- 
fore directed; and clear it up with lamp-black and oil, to give it a 
polite and gloſſy appearance. | | 

6. As to the colour, you muſt be guided by your reaſon and fan- 


cy, whether you will have it light or deep; for a ſmall proportion 


or 1 5 times in like manner. 8 


of the lead makes it deep; a greater, light, 


Alſo the ſize for laying whites, blues, or any other colour ought 
not to be too ſtrong, rather weaker, and juſt ſufficient to bind the 
colours, and make them ſtick on the work; for, if it be too ſtiff, 
it will be apt to crack and fly off. 1 
And the reaſon of waſhing twice with clear ſize is to keep 
the varniſh from ſinking into, or tarniſhing the colours; and in 
this caſe it ought to be of a ſtrong and full body. 

Lapis lazul: JAPAN, 1. Take iſing-glaſe ſize, or thick ſeed- 
lac varniſh, and mix it with ſpodium, or white lead ; and with this 
= * varniſh 


8. JAP 


varniſh your work three or four times over, laying it for a ground- 
work, letting it dry between each time. 

2. Leti it Hand two or three days to be thoroughly try, and then 
ruſh. it till it is very ſmooth, ſetting it by two or three Gays more 
after the ruſhing. 

Then take thick ſeed- lac varniſh at pleaſure, mix it with 
fins pure blue ſmalt, with which varniſh over your work five or 
ſix times, letting it dry between each time; then let 1 it ſtand by 
for two days, and ruſh it again. 

4. When it has been ruſhed ſmooth, varniſh it twice over, once 
with the beſt white varniſh, and ſet it by to dry for two days more; 
then mix pure ultramarine, or fine blue ſmalt, with the beſt white 
varniſh, with which varniſh it ſix or ſeven times, till it comes to 
a full body anda perfect likeneſs, letting i it ſtand to dry between 
each varniſhin 

At the alt time of varniſhing with the blue varniſh, run all 
por work over ſtragglingly in wild irregular fireaks, in reſem- 

ance of nature, with liquid or ſhell gold, filling the blue as you 
ſee occaſion, and adding very ſmall ſpecks up and down, and 
ſuch other various colours as are uſual to be ſeen upon the ſtone. 

When this has been done, and the work is grown tho- 
roughly dry, varniſh it three or four times over with the beſt 


White varniſh, letting it ſtand to dry between each time; after- 


wards let it Rand two or three days, and then poliſh it with 
ttipoli. and clear it with Jamp-black and oil, 

. You are to take notice of this, that by theſe methods you 
may make and uſe any colour you fancy, or which reaſon and 
experience ſhall direct you to; but, withal, that all colours that 
are light, and apt to tarniſh and loſe their beauty or gloſs, with 


ſeed- lac varniſh, muſt be covered and finiſhed with the beſt white 


varniſh, that of ſeed-lac being prejudicial, 

Cheſnut-coloured JAPAN, 1. Take Indian red, or brown- 
red oker, which you pleaſe; grind them with ifing-glaſs, or 
parchment ſize, upon a porphyry {one „ till they are as ſoft and 
as fine as butter; then mix alittle white !cad, which grind ſtrongly; 


and, laſtly, Jamp-black in a due Proportions ſtirring and mixing 


them well together. 

2. If the mixture is too bright, darken it with lamp- black; 
if too dark, heighten it with white lead, varying the proportion 
till you have brought it to the colour you would have it; for, 
what the colour is "while it is wet, it will be exactly the ſame 
when it is varniſhed ; though, drying without vainiſh, it would 


look otherwiſe. 


3. Take thick ſeed- lac varniſh ſix ounces, of the former pre- 
pared colour what quantity you pleaſe; mix them in a gallipot 
over a gentle fire for ue 

Olive- 


9e 
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Olive-coloured JAPAN. Take iſing-glaſs or parchment fize 
what quantity you pleaſe, Engliſh pink in fine powder a ſuffi- 
cient quantity; grind them together till they are of the conſiſt- 
ence of butter; then mix them with lamp-black and white lead 
in a due proportion, which you may find by making ſeveral tri- 


als; adding white lead if it be too dark, and N if it be 
too light. 3 8 
If it be too green, help it with a little raw umber ground very 
fine, for this will take away the greenneſs. _ 
Marble Japan, Your wood being prepared in all reſpects 
as for white Japan, then lay it over with flake-white or white 


lead]; and, if you deſign your work to be a white with ſome veins, 


uſe vine-black, made of the cuttings of vines, burnt and ground ; 
mix it with a very weak iſing-glaſs ſize made warm, the ſaid vine- 
black and white lead making two or three degrees of it, till you 
have produced the intended colours for the clouds and veins of 
marble. Oe. | 

2. Then with a large clean bruſh wet the work over with water, 
and, before it is dry, dip a camels hair pencil in the paleſt thin 
mixture, and ſo lay the fainteſt large clouds and veins, which, be- 
ing laid on while the work is wet, will lie ſoft and ſweet, like 
Rn... OS 

4. And, before it is too dry, gently touch all the leſſer veins, 
and variety of the marble, with a ſmaller pencil, and one degree 
darker ; endeavouring, as much as may be, to imitate nature in 
all its footſteps. 5 5 

4. Then, with a ſmall - pointed feather, touch and break all 
your ſmaller veins with the deepeſt colour, and make them irre- 
cular, wild, and confuſed, as they appear in the real ſtone ; then 
ſet it by to dry for a day or two, and waſh it over with iſing- glaſs 
ſize or parchment ſize. TROL tins. 

3. After it has ſtood for two or three days to dry, varniſh it 
over five or ſix times with the beſt white varniſh, letting it Rand 
to be thoroughly dry between each time; then ſet it by again for a 
week, 'and afterwards poliſh it and clear it up, according as you 
are directed in varniſhing other works. 

6. If you would have it repreſent either white or grey marble, 
you muſt uſe the beſt white varniſh ; but, if yellowiſh, or of a 
parchment colour, you muſt uſe the beſt ſeed-lac varniſh, either 
alone or mixed with the white varniſh, as you pleaſe. 

Tortoiſe-ſhell JAPAN. I. That which is here endeavoured to 
be imitated, is tortoiſe-ſhell, laid upon ſilver foil, which gives it 
life and beauty; now, to imitate this well, the wood muſt be 
cloſe grained, ſmooth, and well wrought, as box, pear- tree, wal- 
nut-tree, &c. | | . 

2. But, if the wood be coarſe-grained, as deal, oak, &c. it pool 

- 5 


HO rt 
be firſt primed with ſize and whiting, letting it dry between each 


time, and at laſt ruſh it ſmooth, 


3. Then ftrike over the breadth of a leaf of ſilver with a fit 
varnifhing pencil, and the thickeſt ſeed-Jac varniſh; then take up 
the ſilver leaf with a cotton, and lay it on. your work while it is 
moift, dabbing it down cloſe to the work, as is directed in 
 o:lding. 8 | 5 0 Te 
I 4+ Then, in the like manner, varniſh another place, and lay 
on another leaf as before, doing this till the whole work is co- 
vered over with leaf filver ; then let it ſtand to be thoroughly dry, 
and fweep off all the looſe ſilver with a fine hair bruſh. 
5. After this, take lamp- black, or rather Cologn earth, which 
comes neareſt to the colour of the ſhell, as much as you pleaſe z 
and grind it with parchment fize, or gum water, till it becomes 
very fine and impalpable ; and, when it has been ground very 
fine, mix it with more parchment ſize and gum water, agreeing 
with what you — A nog 
6. Spot the darkeſt part of your fhell- work with this mixture, 
after a careleſs cloudy manner, imitating nature as much as can 
be, letting a piece of true tortoiſe- ſhell lie by you for your imi- 
tation. | | 5 1 55 
7. Grind fine ſanguis draconis in gum water very ſoft ; but 
ſome grind it dry till it is very fine, and then mix it with fine 
ſieed- lac varniſn, which is moſt proper and agreeable for this work, 
and not fo apt to be poliſhed off as ſize or gum water. 
8. Now whereas there are ſeveral reds, lighter and darker, to 
be found on the edges of the blacker part, which ſometimes lie 
in ſtreaks and clouds on the tranſparent part of the ſhell ; theſe 
are to be imitated-with one of the two former mixtures of dragons 
blood. „ | | 
9. With a ſmall pencil, dipped in one of thoſe mixtures, daſh 
the ſaid red ſtreaks, &c. fluſhing them in and about the dark pla- 
ces, both thicker and thinner, fainter and lighter, and with leſs 
colour towards the lighter part; and afterwards ſweeten it by 
degrees, that it may fo loſe its ſtrength and rednefs, as to be quite 


loſt in the filver, or more tranſparent parts of the work. 

10. When you have done this, give it ſix or ſeven waſhes of 
fine ſeed-lac varniſh; and, letting it ſtand to dry for a day or 
two, ruſh it gently and very ſmooth, to render it fit far the next 
operation. | | | | | 

11. Take fine ſanguis draconis and gamboge of each a ſuffi- 
cient quantity, reduce them to a fine powder ; mix theſe with as 
much fine ſeed-lac varniſh as will varniſh the piece fix or ſeven 
times over, and ſet it by to dry for fix or ſeven hours or more. 

12. Theg give it another, or third varniſhing, with the laſt 


mixture, 


AWG 
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and you would decyp 
part, and that part only, which you intend to gild or adorn with 


for the laſt part of the work. 


1 5 JAP It 
mixture, going over it ſo often till the ſilver ſeems to be changed 
to a gold-like colour. F | 
13. And, laſtly, take care that your varniſh be not too thick 
and high-coloured with the ſanguis and gamboge; but rather 
heighten it by degrees, leſt the ſilver be too high-coloured before 
it has had a ſufficient body of varniſh : Let it ſtand to dry ſix or 
ſeven days; then poliſh and clear it up as before directed. 
 JaPANNING with geld fie. 1. When your work is wrought, 
Ke on it, draw the gold ſize all over that 


gold, omitting thoſe places where you intend to lay your metals 
and other colours, as filver, copper, braſs, &c. 

2. The ſize being thus wrought for the gold, let it remain till 
it is ſo dry, that, when you put your finger upon it, it muſt be 
glutinous and clammy, and ſtick a little; but not ſo moiſt that 
the leaſt particle of it ſhould come off with your fingers, but 
that it may be much like to thick glue when it is half dry. 

3. When it is in this temper, it is the very nick of time when 
the gold is to be applied; then take a piece of ſoft waſh-leather, 
or the like, and wrap about your fore finger; dip it in your gold 
duſt, and rub it where your gold ſize is laid, for it will ſtick 


on the ſize and no where elſe. 


4. If any gold duſt lie ſcattered about your work, bruſh it all 


away into your paper, in which your gold is, with a fine varniſh- 


ing druſh which has not been uſed. 


5. Then with your pencil draw that part with gold fize alſa 
which is deſigned for your copper, and let it dry, as has been 
directed for the former; and then cover it with copper duſt, af - 


ter the ſame manner as you did with the gold duſt. 


6. Having done this, lay on your filver ſize ; and when it is 


dry, as before, lay on your ſilver duſt, as you did the two former. 


7. But this is always to be obſerved, that the metalline co- 
lours are to be laid ſucceſſively one after another, letting each be 
covered and thoroughly dry before you enter upon a diſtinct. 

8. After all theſe, the other colours, which are not metal- 
line, are to be laid on with gum water, reſerving the rocks, &c, 


9. If you have mixed more gold ſize than you have occaſion _ 
for at one time, or if you are hindered from finiſhing it in one 
day, you will obſerve that your ſize, in five or fix hours time, 
will have a ſkin upon it; in order to this, put the pencils into 
a gallipot of water, and pour fair water over your pot of gold 
ſize; and, if your ſize ſhould grow too thick, you may thin it 
with Venice turpentine ; but you are to take notice, that doing 
this oftener than once will ſpoil the ſize, 

2 10. Let 
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. 10. Let your ſize be of a due conſiſtence, neither too thick 
nor too thin, that it may run ſmooth and clear, and that your 
ſtrokes may be ſine and even, ſo that you may be able to draw 
the aol fine hair pms 1 5 PIO n. 
11. If you would imitate Japan work exactly, avoid filli 
and tro ag your black with draughts. In the true Indian wor 
the ground is never crouded up with many figures, houſes, ar 
trees, but a great ſpace is allowed to a little work ; for the black 
Frog luſtre to the gold, and the gold adds an excellency to the 
Jack. BE OBE digs e hog 0b 
13. In theſe works you may uſe ſome variety of metals, but 
in a very ſlender proportion to that of gold, which is the gene- 
ral Comet and characteriſtic of the genuine or true Japan 
Work. SAY U 72 8 5 
13. Be very exact in tracing or drawing out your deſign in 
vermilion or gold, to do it with an even hand; then, your gold 
fize being ready prepared, make with a ſmall pencil the outward 
lines, the boundaries of the rocks, and thoſe things that ſeem 
to lie beyond the buildings. „ 
14. Begin thoſe parts of the work that are moſt diſtant from 
you, becauſe then you will not be liable to rub or deface any 
thing while it is wet. Enn 9Sb nts 
15. When you have done the fartheſt parts, work juſt ac- 
cording to your pattern, if you have any, and draw the gold 
ſize on the places anſwering to the black lines of your print or 
pattern, and no where elſe, leaving the white for the black Ja- 
pan, or ground of the work. 2 53 = 
16. And, in all reſpects, uſe your ſize as if you were to copy 
the print or pattern on white paper with ink or black lead; only 
you mult take care that, while you are working on one part, you 
do not ſuffer that which is already done with ſzze to grow ſo 
dry that it will not hold the metals; and for that reaſon you 
muſt often try what caſe thoſe parts of your work that are al- 
ready ſized are in. 5 E 
17. And therefore you muſt ſometimes be drawing, ſome- 
times gilding; and then go to drawing again, and then to gild- 
ing, continuing this alternately till your whole work is quite 
finiſhed, „„ 1 
18. If you find it troubleſome to draw the white and over- 
paſs the black, or, on the contrary, to draw the black and omit 
the white, on the tops of houſes, foldage of figures, faces, or the 
like ; then foryour eaſe overlay all thoſe parts of buildings, fold- 
ages, faces, &c. with gold ſize, and lay the metals on them; 
and, when they are well dried, waſh over thofe places only which 
you delign to ſet off with black, with your ſecuring varnifn. 
g. Though, in ſome Japan work, ſilver is ſometimes wow 
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Nuſe of, yet it is but very ſeldom, except in ſome raiſed works, 
== becauſe the beſt and brighteſt ſilver is too ſplendid a metal for 
black Japan; and therefore we chuſe, inſtead of that, a kind of 
1 dull or e is tin powder, 
. 20. And, Hiftly, you i oe 

bed on gold fize, either with metals mixed with gum water or 
gold ſize, viz. when the plain metals are laid, and thoroughly 
dry, hatch or work in the ſize for ſetting off, as you would do 
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vou would find the gold to be the beſt. 
—* JarAnNING with gold and colours. 1. Draw or trace out 
1 your deſign, and fill moſt part of your fmall works with gold, 
paſſing by, nevertheleſs, ſome few of them, which are to be re- 
ſerved for bright copper, green, gold, &c. to be ſo added to the 
vpieces that they may grace and enliven the worx. 


and to bind them in with gold. 

2. Suppoſe you have great flowers, you may fill the ſeeded 
part thereof with filver, the leaves with vermilion ; and, in ſet- 
ting off, work it with black diamond-wiſe ; and the little ſpots 


| he of black, which lie in the white, work with bright red copper ; 


then the part which is filled with red bind in with filver, and 
© vein it wich the ſame. 


with black, the inſide with ſilver; and compaſs in the leaves 
XZ with gold, hatching them with black. 
"33 4. If any large flower is partly hid with a large leaf or leaves 
= of the plant, let the ſeed of this be green gold; ſome parts bright 
gold; and, if any ſpots are in thoſe parts, let them be done with 
pure cinnabar ; the flower with orange tawney, and ſet off with 
ſilver; and the leaves of the plant with yellowiſh green. | 
* 5. If there be a third flower, that may be done with green 
gold, the ſeed of it with bright gold, ſquared with black; other 
flowers may be laid with filver, the ſeeds. with bright copper, 
and hatched and ſquared with black; other flowers with cinna- 
bar, the ſeeds with tranſparent green, incloſed with vermilion, 


— 


And the leaves hatched in with filver. 
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with gold; lefſer flowers red, ſeeded with blue, and ſet off with 
ſilver. „ 1 6, | 

7. Another large flower may be laid with tranſparent blue, 
= | bounded and wrought with gold; the leaves covered with ſilver, 


= | former, lay it with blue, ſeed it with dirty copper, ſet off and 
-- = 1 * 8 | 15 incloſed 


laſtly, you may ſet off your plain metals, when rub- 


with metals mixed with gum water; and it is not to be doubted 


It is uſual with japanners to fill frequently with dead metals, 


* 3. The ſeed of another large flower may be filled with bright 
= copper, the leaves with ſilver; and, in ſetting off, border the ſeed 


6. Another large flower may have its ſeed red, chequered 
with ſilver, the leaves covered with blue, hatched and ſurrounded 


hatched with fine cinnabar. Tf there be another flower like the 
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off with filver, border with black ; make the leaves 


incloſed with ſilver, its leaves with bright red copper, hatched 
with black. | 2 
8. Lay the ſeed of other flowers in tranſparent Th ſet tbem 
ver, and 
hatch with black; or make the ſeed bright copper, compaſſed ang 
ſet off with black; the leaves red copper, which may be hatched 
and incloſed with white. | = 4 
9. Though, in what has been ſaid, filling and ſetting off has 
been ſpoken of together, for the more eaſy apprehending of the ** 
matter; yet the plain colours muſt always be laid before you 
think of ſetting them off; becauſe you are more ready to ſet off 
with one colour before you. undertake another, and your fancy 
is more ready to adorn and burniſh, or fill every ſingle lowet 
10. But, when you have filled the flowers, you are next to 
conſider what is to be the covering of the large leaves; let theni 
be adorned with metalline colours, generally ſuch as green ſul- 
lied gold, pale dull copper; but here and there intermixing 
tranſparent blue and green: Bound and vein them with ſuch co- 3 
oa as give the greateſt life, ſuch as may be chearful and de- 
ightful. | 7 | _—_ 
, 11. Sometimes you may double the borders of the leaves with 7 
the ground black of your piece left between, and make the 
veins, finiſhing lines, and the ſtrokes you ſet off with, fine, clean, 


even, and ſmooth. 


pan have a method of making plates, bowls, and other veſſels 
of brown paper, and ſometimes of fine ſaw-duſt, 1 


Theſe veſſels are very light and ſtrong, after they have been 
varniſhed. VVV | 


The method of making them is as follows : 


Boil a good quantity of flips or pieces of brown paper in com- 
mon water; maſhing them with a ſtick, while it is boiling, till 


The way of JAPANNING wood or paper. The people of Ja- 
| 
| 


it is almoſt become a paſte; then take it out of the water, and 


pound it well in a mortar, till it is come to a pumice, like rags 


pounded in the trough of a paper-mill. 


Then take gum arabic, and make a very ſtrong gum water 
with common water, a quantity ſufficient to cover the paper 


_ paſte an inch thick: Put theſe together into a large glazed pipkin 
and let them boil, ſtirring them very well together, until you 


think the paper paſte is impregnated with the gum; then, hav- 

ing a mould ready to give the paſte the form or ſhape you de- 

ſign it, put it into it. 7 
The mould is made as follows : | _ 
As for example, ſuppoſe you deſign to make a thing in the =: 

form of a pewter or earthen plate, you muſt procure a hard 7 


piece 


"= EAT IG 
Niece of wood to be turned by a turner, on one fide of ſuch a 
orm, i. e. like the back of a plate, and a hole or two made in 
m the middle quite through the wood. 

3 And, beſides this, another hard piece of wood muſt be turned 
” duch of the ſame figure, about the eighth part of an inch leſs 
12 ry man the former; and, if you pleaſe, you may have ſome little 
"  Srnament carved or engraven on the wood. Oil theſe moulds 
Y if rery well on the ſides that are turned, continuing to oil them, 
until they are well ſoaked with oil; then they will be fit for uſe, 
", When you are about to make a plate of the paper paſte, take 

* that mould that has the hole in it, and, having oiled it again, ſet 
It even upon a ſtrong table, and ſpread over it ſome of your paſte, 
zs equally as poſſible, ſo as to be every-where a quarter of an 
- Inch thick; then oil the other upper mould very well, and ſet 
t as exactly as may be on your paſte, and preſs it hard down; 
hen ſet a great weight upon it, and let it ſtand for 24 hours. 
my N. B. The hole at the bottom is for the water to paſs through, 
hat is preſſed or ſqueeſed out of the paſte ; and the oiling of the 
> wmaoulds is to prevent the gummed paſte from ſticking to the 
-0* *Rrvodd. | 
le- 4 7 When the paſte is dry, it will be as hard as a board, and be 
tt to lay a ground upon, made with ſtrong ſize and lamp- black; 
ten let it ſtand to dry leiſurely, and, when it is thoroughly dry, 


hen mix ivory- black finely ground with the following varnith. 

ily To make the flrong TAPAN varniſh. Take an ounce of colo- 

Phony, and having melted it in a glazed pipkin, and having 

Jas kfeady three ounces of amber, reduced to a fine powder, ſprinkle 

els py little and little into it, adding now and then ſome ſpirit of 

kurpentine; when this is melted, ſprinkle in three ounces of ſar- 

en Eocolla finely powdered, ſtirring it all the while, and putting in 

frequently more ſpirit of turpentine, until all is melted ; then 

| Pour it through a coarſe hair-bag, placed between two hot 

oy boards, and preſs it gently until the clear is received into a warm 

10 1 Flazed veſſel, Mix ground ivory-black with this varniſh, and, 

” Having firſt warmed your paper plate, paint it in a warm room 

"5  Yetore the fire, as equally as you can, and ſet it into a gentle 

Oven, and the next day put it into a hotter oven, and on the 

ter third day into one very hot, and let it ſtand in it until the oven 
per zs quite cold, and then it will be fit for any uſe, either for con- 


kin taining liquors cold or hot, and will never change; nor can 
ou nis ſort of veſſels be broke without great difficulty. 
It is highly probable, that, if the moulds were caſt of any 
hard metal, they might do better than if turned in wood. 
ſbe method of making them of the colour of gold. Having pre- 
HPared plates, 'bowls, or any other veſſels, according to the me- 


the tod before directed, or according to this that follows: 
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duſt, ſtirring all together, anti} the mixture becomes as thick P : 


| former for a continuance. 


ſome colophony, and then put in two ounces of amber well —_ 


„ 2 . ata cars nd 


fire; and afterwards harden | it by — at three ſeveral times 


n 
NT: 2 
1 


Take fine ſaw-duſt, and, hiving dried it well, ; Four on it ſt f5me 
a 


1 
turpentine, mixed with an equal quantity of roſin, and half a3 7 
much bees wax: Mix them well, and put them to your dry ſaw. 3 "7 b 


as a paſte; then take it off the fire, and, having warmed the 
moulds, ſpread ſome of your mixture on that which has a hole 
in the middle, as equally as poſſibly can be, and preſs down the 2 
upper mould upon it; then ſet it by, let! it ſtand until it is cold, 4 
and the veſſel will be fit for painting. 1 

You may, when the turpentine is melted, put in ſome ſar- 
cocolla finely powdered, to the quantity of half the turpentine, ' "A 
ſtirring it well, and this will harden it. This compoſition ought 1 
to be made in the open air; becauſe, being apt to take fire, it 
will endanger the houſe. | oY 

But which ever of the mixtures you make uſe of, if you . 
would have them look like old, do them over with ſize ; ; and 
when that begins to ſtick a Free to the finger lay on leaf 100 
either pure or the German ſort, as is directed A GILDING, 
&c. which ſee. | 

But the German gold indeed is apt to turn green, as moſt mn. I 
the preparations of braſs will do; ſuch as thoſe of Bath metal, 1 
and others of the like ſort, which look like gold when they are 
freſh poliſhed, or cleaned every day. 

But as they, being expoſed to the air, will change or alter to 
an ugly colour, gold is rather to be choſen; and is durable, 
never changing, and of a much finer colour than any of the 


And although the leaf gold is tender, and may be ſubject to 
rub off; yet the varniſh, with which it is covered, will keep it 
bright and intire. 

After the gold has been laid on, and the gold ſize is dry, and 
the looſe flying pieces bruſhed off, then Jay on the following | 
varniſh to. brighten the gold, and preſerve it from rubbing. 5 

Varniſh for gold and ſuch leaf of metals as imitates gad. Melt 


veriſed, with ſome turpentine, as the amber thickens, ſtirring 
it well; then add on ounce of gum elemi well powdered, and 
ſome more ſpirit of turpentine ; ſtill keeping the liquor ſtirring, - 
until it is all well mixed: But take care to uſe as little ſpirit of 
turpentine as you can; becauſe, the thicker the varniſh' 1 is, the , 
harder will it be. r 
Let this operation be performed over a ſand-heat in an open 4 
glass, and ſtrain it as directed for the former varniſh. 9 
* 
3 
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Uſe this varniſh alone, firſt warming your veſſels, made of |. 
the paper paſte, and lay it on with a painting bruſh before the 


in 


3 JAP 17 
n ovens z the firſt being a flow heat, the next a warmer oven, 
azad the third a very hot one: And theſe veſſels will look like 
. 1. vpoliſhed gold. 1 3 
"XZ You muſt obſerve that thoſe veſſels that are made with ſaw- 
Nuſt and the gums, you may for them uſe a varniſh, made of the 
ame ingredients as above, excepting only the gum elemi ; and 
his will dry in the ſun, or in a very gentle warmth. 
== To make theſe paper, Sc. veſſels of a red colour with gilded figures 
n them, The veſſels being prepared as before directed, with 


bh the firſt, mix ſome vermilion with the varniſh firſt directed, and 
quſe it warm; then ſtove it, or harden it by degrees in an oven, 
and it will be extremely bright; or elſe lay on the firſt ground 
pith ſize and vermilion, and with gum arabic water ſtick on in 
proper places ſome figures, cut out of prints, as little ſprigs of 


Fold ſize, and let them remain until it is a little ſticking to the 
—ZFouch. Then lay on the gold, and let that be well cloſed to the 
Fold ſize, and dried; then, if you have a mind to ſhade any part 
pf the flower, trace over the ſhady parts on the leaf gold with a 
Me camels hair pencil, and ſome ox-gall, and then paint upon 
hat with deep Dutch pink; and when that is dry uſe the var- 


the 3 f Metal from changing, by keeping the air from it. | 
The method of filvering theſe JAPAN veſſels. After the veſſels 


Tt to Fave been made, and are thoroughly dried, do them over with 
ep it ze, and with ground chalk or whiting ; let them ſtand by till 


. "Mey are very dry, and then paint them over again with the 


and brighteſt gold ſize you can get, for there is a great deal of dif- 
wing ference in the colour of it; ſome of it is almoſt white, and 
-Mher yellow; the latter is proper for gold, and the former for 
Melt ver. When this ſize is almoſt dry, lay on the leaf filver, and 
pul- hoſe it well to the ſize, bruſhing off the looſe parts, when it is 
irring ry, with ſome cotton. 
, and When you lay on your leaf ſilver or leaf gold, keep it free 
rring, From the air; for the leaſt motion of the air will rumple the 


irit ok leaves, and they will not lie ſmooth; then uſe the following var- 
„ the Wiſh to cover the ſilver. ng 
To make the varniſh to cover the ſilver. Melt ſome fine turpen- 
open Ane in a well glazed pipkin; then take an ounce and an half of 
White amber well pulveriſed, put it by degrees into the turpentine, 
de of ſtirring it well, till the amber is all diflolved ; then put to it half 
re the In ounce of ſarcocolla powdered, and half an ounce of gum elem 
times Fell levigated pouring in at times more of the turpentine ſpirit, 
in Vor. II. C till 


* 


proven paper paſte, and after they are dried, &c. as directed for 


Powers, or ſuch-like ; and when they are dry do them over with 


piſh in a warm place, i. e. that varniſh directed for the covering 
f gold; and when you have done ſet it to harden by degrees 
n an oven. This varniſh will ſecure the leaf gold, or German 
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as the gold varniſh, and the veſſel will look like poliſhed ſilver. 


over the ſhades either ſome ſanders blue, to run a little into the 


of the print, being left void of colour, will then give life and ſpirit a 


4 


till all is diſſolved. Let it be done over a gentle fire, and keep flir- I 


ring the mixture continually while it is on the fire. 


. . © b a | | | £3 #5 
This varniſh will be as white and ſtrong as the former, ang 
muſt be uſed warm, and is as ſtrong as that which is laid upon 
gold; and is to be afterwards hardened by degrees in an oven, 


Directions in colouring draughts or prints of birds, flowers, &c, 
in JAPANNING theſe veſſels. If the prints or drawings of flowers 
be in black and white, if the center of the flower is riſing, you 
muſt touch the edges of the lights with a thin tincture of gam- 
boge, and lay on ſome Dutch pink or gall-ftone over the ſnades, 
fo as to run into the lights a very little. '= 

This is to be done, becauſe the thrums in the middle of flow- 
ers are generally yellow ; but if of any other colour, as ſome - 4 
times blue, &c. ſometimes lighter, and ſometimes darker; then 
touch the verges of the lights with a little ultramarine blue, and 


ultramarine, or elſe ſhade with indigo; and ſome of the white 
to the cotours ſo diſpoſed. - 

All flowers ſhould be tenderly touched in the light, juſt to give 
a little glare into the light parts of the colour you would give to 
the flower leaves; and, if you paint by a natural lower, you wil 


preſently ſee that on the ſiady fide you muſt lay on the moſt ſha- 7 
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dy part ſuch a colour as will force the reſt to appear forward?! 
But do not daub over the ſhades with too heavy a colour; let it 
be ſuch as may be tranſparent, if polible, and fcumble it int 
the light colour that was laid on before. On this occaſion the 
pencil muſt be uſed but lightly, with a very little gum water it 
it; and it muſt be uſed before the colours are quite dry. | 
In painting the leaves of plants and herbs, regard muft be ha- 
to the colours of the greens ; that ſometimes being the chief di- 4 
tinguiſhing character. =_ 
Of greens, verdigreaſe is the lighteſt ; therefore that colout 1 
fhould be touched into the light parts of the leaf, from the plac 7o 
where the lighter parts of the ſhades end: And then on the ſha 4 
dy parts Jay on ſome ſap green, ſo as to unite with the verdigreak 
green; and, if the natural leaf ſhould be of 4 darkith colour, touct * 
the lighter ſides of the leaves with a little verdigreaſe green, aus 
Dutch yellow pink, mixed together, or with a tincture of Frend 
berries ; but ſo as to let the verdigreaſe ſhine more than the pin 
The leaving the lights in colouring a print has two advam 
tages, viz. | | | 1 
If the lights be left orr this occaſion, the whiteneſs of the ps 
per ſerves inſtead of the uſe of white paint, which is an hea! 
colour, and would rather confound thoſe that have =_ "" 
2885 1 0 cride. 
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* BZXx&ibed to be laid oh, than do them any ſervice ; but the colours 
\ before directed, where there is no white laid on, will ſhine agree - 
—*RFvbly into the white of the paper. 
1 7 am the more particular in this, becauſe ſome perſons will lay 


r 
2 


en, 4 blue flower all over with one colour, though it be thick enough 
" "Fo hide both the lights and ſhades ; and then it will look like a 
ah IF 1. picture, where there is nothing but a jumble of reds, blues, 
Rand greens. 

bid It fuck pieces of work be ſure to ſcumble the lights into the 
mn” mades of every colour, and leave the middle of the lights open 
des, on the papers ; for, as the paper is white of itſelf, it makes a light. 

To JAPAN 1 ſuch as is uſed to gild braſs buttons, or make 

OW. Ibem look like gold. This may be uſed upon leaf gold, or upon 
me; Fhat is called the German leaf gold, or upon braſs, or upon 
hen Bath metal, which are deſigned to imitate gold, 

ay Take a pint of ſpirit of wine, and put it into a retort-glaſs; 
AS hen add a quarter of an ounce of gamboge; half an ounce of 
vhits Fake, and half in ounce of gum maſtic ; ſet this in a ſand-heat 
ſpit For fix days, or near the fire, or put the body of the retort fre- 
_. uently in warm water, ſhaking it twice or thrice a day; then 
5 pb et it over a pan of warm ſmall-coal duſt ; and, having firſt well 
ve 4 Fleaned the metal, do it over thinly with this varniſh, and it will 
tha Appear of the colour of gold; it may be dried in a declining oven, 


Ind it will not rub off. | | 
N. B. This is a good varniſh to mix with any colours that 


let“ cline to red; and the white varniſh to mix with thoſe colours 

t into hat are pale, or of any other ſort. | 

n the *# JARGONS of Avernia, to make theſe red that are of a gridelin 

acer if "Feolour, Theſe Jargons are little ſtones commonly found in that 
* Fountry, and ſeveral other places in France. 

de - They are red and ſhining like the jacinth, which has gained 

ief din "them the name of falſe jacinths, becauſe they much imitate that 
Precious ſtone. | 

colou 


1 But there are many of theſe ſmall ſtones found, which are not 
e pla pf a red colour, but a kind of gridelin. 


To theſe you may give a red tincture with as much eaſe as you 


ligreat kan take it away from the other, to convert them into diamonds. 
„ touck To give a red colour to Jargons, that are of a gridelin, you 
en, a —Hivuft take equal parts of purified ſal armoniac, and of tartar cal- 
Frend Eined to whiteneſs, as is ſhewn elſewhere; which mix well in 
e pin ane powder ; then ſtratify the Jargons in a crucible, layer upon 
advar yer, beginning and ending with the powders. | 3 

Ihen put the crucible in a good coal fire, but not hot enough 
ber the ſtones to melt; but only to grow red-hot, that they may 
ben 2 the better penetrated by the tincture the materials will give 
5 . Then let it cool; and by this method they will take as fine 
ſer) 979 ö C 2 | and 


* 


miſtaken in them, and thought them true diamonds. 
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and ſhining a red tincture, as the true and fineſt natural Iso 

of this colour have. 1 1 ; 
The way of extracting a tindture of JARGON de Auvergne, and 

to make very fair and hard diamonds of them. "Theſe ſtones may 

be made white and hard, like true diamonds, by taking away their 4 . 

tincture, which is no deſpicable ſecret; there have been roſe dia- 

monds made of them ſo fine that the beſt goldſmiths have been A 


Theſe Jargons muſt be boiled in a balneum of mutton ſuer, | 2 
wherein they ill loſe all their red colour, and become white. "I 

. Then. take equal parts of emery of Spain, rock cryſtal, pu- 
mice ſtone, and ſulphureous tripoli, the whole reduced into fine 
powder, and ſearced through a fine fieve ; make a paſte of it 
with aqua-vitz, - and with this cement your Jargons in a large 
crucible, layer upon layer; then cover with another, and lute 
them well; then ſet it in a furnace over a gentle fire for half an? ; 


hour; then augment your fire till it be hot enough for fuſion, 


in which leave the whole for fourteen hours: Then let the fire go 


out, and the crucible cool of itſelf, wherein, after you have broke 
it, you will find your ſtones of a very fine diamond colour, hard, 


ſhining, and ſparkling, like the true con; which you may have © 1 
poliſhed and worked up. | 

This ſulphureous tripoli, which enters into the compoſition of 
this paſte, being not commonly known, I ſhall ſhew the way of 
making it as follows: 

Take equal parts of tripoli, crude antimony, and common 3 
ſulphur, and grind them to a fine powder on a porphyry Bone, 1 
and make them into a paſte with vinegar; which, when it is dry, 
will eaſily crumble. „ 

This is the ſulphureous tripoli, made uſe of for this purpoſe. 

Some perſons, in taking away the colour from Jargons, and 
giying them the hardneſs and whiteneſs of diamonds, have made 3 
uſe of barley meal; making a paſte with it, and diſtilled vinegar, 
impregnated with lead, with which they ſtratify the ſtones of 
Jargons in a crucible, covered with another, and well Juted; 
which they afterwards put in a gradual, round, or wheel fire for 


r 
. 


ſix hours. But this way they could not give them the true dia. 


mond colour. 1 
Some alſo ſtratify their ſtones with pounded coal, which 10 
put in a crucible, covered and luted, which they ſet on the hie 
for ſix hours, ſo that the crucible be always red-hot. 1 
But this way is not to be approved, becauſe the coals may ” 3 
the humours of the ſtone, and calcine it. 
JASPER, is a precious ſtone, that does not differ much from, 
the agate, excepting that it is ſoſter, and does not take ſo goo! 1 4 
a poliſh, mm 
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*Z 1n ſome Jaſpers nature has amuſed herſelf, in repreſenting ri- 
pers, trees, animals, landſcapes, &c. as if they were painted. 
I The florid Jaſper, found in the Pyreneans, is uſually ſtained 


; with various colours; though there are ſome which have but one 
_-&olour, as red or green; but theſe are the leaſt valuable. 
The moſt beautiful is that bordering on the colour of laque 
Jr purple; next to that, the carnatian : But what is now uſual- 
y taken, is green ſpotted with red. 8 
JAsSEMͤIN, in miniature, cover it with a lay of white, ſhaded 
"ith black and white. For the outſide of the leaves add a littlebiſtre, 
Living the half of each on that ſide a faint reddiſh caſt of carmine. 
IJ. B. ſignifies James Binchius. . a 
of it + J. B. and a bird, is another different mark of a different au- 
arge mor in a David, who ſets his foot on Goliath's head, after Al- 


jute bert Durer's manner. 

fan? J. BONASO F. 1544.) 

ſion, J. B. F. ſtands for Julio Bonaſoni fecit. 

re go Y JULIO B. 7) 


J. B. M. ſignifies John Baptiſta of Mantua, who was ſcholar 
1ard, to Julio Romano; he engraved the burning of Troy, and other 
have Pieces of his own invention. ns 55 
IJ. B. F. frand for James Belli, a Frenchman, fecit, or Belli fecit. 

IJ. C. ixv. ſignifies Julius Cæſar Procaccinus inventor. 
ay of ICONOGRAPHY, deſcription of images, or of ancient 
tatues of marbles and copper, of buſts and ſemi-buſts, of paint- 

mon ing in freſco, moſaic works, and ancient pieces of miniature. 
tone, ICTHYOCOLLA, iſing-glaſs: Schroder tells us, it is made 
s dry, from a fiſh, which is common in the Danube; the fiſh having 

no bones but about the head. _ 
,oſe. | Alfter it is cut in ſmall pieces, they boil it in water to a thick 
Jelly, which is ſpread abroad and dried, then rolled up, and 
brought to us in the form we ſee it in the ſhops. 

> TDEA, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a beautiful lady, 
ies of rapped into the air, covering her nakedneſs only with a fine white 
uted; Veil; a flame on her head, her forehead ſurrounded with a cir- 
re fo ele ef gold, ſet with jewels; ſhe has the image of nature in her 
e dia arms, to which ſhe gives ſuck, and points at a very fine coun- 
try underneath, —She is in the air, becauſe immaterial, and con- 
h they 1 ſequently immutable; naked, exempt from corporeal paſſions; 
the white veil denotes the purity of ideas, differing from corpo- 
real things; the golden circle denotes the perfection of Ideas; 


5 nl being the moo of all things; the country pointed at, the infe-. 
1 Orld. 
h fro . IDOLATRY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman 


blind, upon her knees offering incenſe to the ſtatue of a brazen 
bull. Blind, becauſe ſhe does not rightly perceive whom ſhe 
3 ought 
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creatures, whereas ſhe ought to adore her Creator only. 


- JEALOUSY. This paſſion wrinkles the forehead, the eyes. 


brows are ſunk down and knit, and the eye-ball is half hid under 


the eye-brows, which turn towards the object; it ſhould ap- ; 


pear full of fire, as well as the white of the eye, and the eye- lid; 
the noſtrils are pale, more open, and more marked than ordi- 


nary, and drawn backwards, ſo as to make wrinkles in the 1 
cheeks. The mouth is ſo ſhut, as to ſnew that the teeth are cloſel; 


down 3 the muſcles of the jaws appear ſunk; the colour of the 


the corners of the mouth are drawn back, and ve 


face is partly inflamed, and partly yellowiſh ; the lips pale or livid. 


ought principally to adore and worſhip ; it needs no farther ex- 
planation, for all thoſe acts of adoration ſhe blindly renders to 


7 AS * Pie 
6. r TILL ? 
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And thus it muſt be deſcribed in drawing, &c. Plate XXVIII. 


of Vol. I. | 


JET, ſometimes called black amber, is a mineral, or a foſ- yz 
file ſtone, extremely black, formed of a lapidific, or bituminous ©? 
It works like amber, 


juice in the earth, in the manner of coal: 
and has moſt of its qualities. 


It abounds in Dauphin; but the beſt in the world is ſaid to 1 


be produced in ſome of the northern parts of England. : 
There is alſo a factitious Jet made of glaſs, in imitation of 


the mineral Jet. 


This is drawn out into long hollow firings, which are cut, and ö 
It is much uſed in embroideries, and in the 


formed at pleaſure. 


trimmings of mourning, and may be made of any colour, tho 


they are uſually black and white. 
f G. Fan Uliet, is the ſame as James Grandehomme. 


IGNOBLENESS, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a wo- 


man in a ſhort garment, becauſe it was permitted to none, but 
noble women, to wear long robes. Her hair uncombed de- 
notes low plebeian thoughts, that never riſe to any thing conſi- 


derable ; her aſſes ears, that ſhe is indocile ; an owl on her head, 
which differs from the ordinary birds, and their ſpecies, in not 


being known; as the plebeian has no pedigree : Her ſweeping 


with a broom ſhews, that the vulgar are employed in ſervile ; 


things, not capable of divine, moral, or natural ones, 
J. H. ſtands for Jerom Hopfer. 
J. K. ſtands for James Kewer. 


IJ. L. tec. ſignifies Johannes Livius fecit. 
Rembrant's manner. | 


I. M. ſtands for Iſrael Meck in certain ſubjects of the paſſion, ö | 


and other plates, fee I. V. M. The ſame mark was alſo uſed by 


Iſrael Martino, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Bon Martino, who 1 1 


lived in 1490. 


IMITATION, is repreſented, in painting, &c, by a ee 4 


He engraved after 
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x. = elding pencils in her right hand, a maſk in her left, and an ape 
to at her feet, —The pencils are the inſtruments of the art that imi- 
ZFZates colours; and the figure produced by nature, or by art it- 


ye  Melf; the maſk and ape demonſtrate the imitation of human ac- 


der ions; the ape imitates men, and the other the deportment of 
ap- men upon the ſtage, 5 . 
id; IMPERIAL uh, in miniature; this flower is of two colours, 


Fiz. yellow and red, or orange colour. 
Colour the firſt with orpiment, and ſhade with gall-ſtone and 
ed; a little vermilion. Cover the ſecond with orpiment and vermi- 
ink lion, and ſhade with gall-ſtone and vermilion, doing the begin- 
the ning of the leaves, next to the ſtalk, with lake and biſtre very 
vid. deep, and all veins of this mixture along the leaf. Do the green 
III. With verditer and maſticote, ſhaded with iris and gamboge. h 
INCONSTANCV, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a 
woman all in blue, fetting her foot upon a great crab; like the 
ou cancer in the zodiac; with the moon in her hand. The crab 
ber, denotes irreſolution, it going ſometimes forward, and ſometimes 
backwards; ſo do fickle men; the moon, changeableneſs, ne- 
d to ver remaining for one hour the ſame ; the blue reſembles the 
Colour of the waves of the ſea, which are extremely inconſtant. 
n of [INDIAN ink. fee Indian INK. How to draw with INDIAN 
An. This is to be done after the manner of waſhing, or, inſtead 
and of Indian, you may temper lamp-black or burnt bread. 


. 


onſi⸗-⸗ 3. When it is dry, rub out the outlines which you drew with 
ead, the coal, with a bit of ſtale white bread ; if too black, then daſh 


4. Be ſure not to take too much ink in your pencil, which 
PVyou may prevent by drawing it through your lips. 
5. Never lay your ſhadows on too deep, but /deepen them 
aſter down by degrees ; for, if they are too deep, they cannot be 
3 heightened again. os 
hon, INDIAN red, is a colour of a body; yet is uſeful for a back- 
d by Sround for flowers, at a diſtance, being uſed with gum water. 
wha © There is alſo an earth brought from the Ile of Wight, which 
has been found to mix extremely well with gum water; though, 
tit being of a viſcous nature, it requires leſs gum than moſt othe: 
a ] 4 | colours, 
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colours, and as it is naturally fit for uſe without grinding, and is 


viſcous, ſo it will, without doubt, mix with oil, as well as with 15 


Water. 


There is one thing very extraordinary in this earth, i. e. that, 


if you rub a deal- board with it, it makes it exactly of the colour of 


mohogany wood, and ſtains it fo deep, and with ſo much ſtrength, 


that it is hard to get it out with waſhing. 


be got out of papers, in which it has been carried in a pocket. 
I 


2 


And, though the earth is very dry, yet it has not been able to 


DIAN Bear, to paint, in miniature, ſhade the middle leaves 7 


with lake only; and add to it a little ultramarine for the reſt, 


as for the green, verditer, and ſhade with iris. 


INDIAN wo, called alſo Jamaica and Campeche wood, is by 
taken out of the heart of a large tree, growing plentifully in the 


iſles of Jamaica, Campeche, &c. It is uſed in dying ; its decoc- 


tion is very red; and it has been obſerved, that putting ſome of 57 
this decoction into two bottles, and mixing a little powder of th 
alum with the one, it will become of a very beautiful red, which 
will hold; the other in a day's time becoming yellow, though 7 
both bottles were ſtopped from the air alike ; and, if alittle of 9 
the ſame decoction were expoſed to the air, it would become as 


black as ink, in the ſame ſpace of time. 


INDIGO, a drug of a deep blue colour, brought hither from 2 4 | 


the Weſt-Indies. 


It is made of the leaves of a plant, called by the Spaniards _ le 


anil, and by us Indigo. 
The method of preparing it is as follows: 
When the plant has grown to a certain height, and its leaves 


are in a good condition, they cut down, and throw it into a kin 


of vat, putting to them as much water as will cover them. 


Theſe are boiled together for the ſpace of twenty-four hours; ei 


and at the top ſwims a ſcum, with all the different colours of the 


rainbow. | 
Then the water is let off into another veſſel, where they agi- 


tate it, and ſtir it about laboriouſly, with five or ſix poles fitted 


for that purpoſe. This they do till the water becomes of a deep 


green, and till the grain, as they call it, forms itſelf; which the 


diſcover, by taking a little of it out into another veſſel, and ſpit- 


ting in it; for, if then they perceive a bluiſh dreg ſubſiding, they 3 
ceaſe beating it. The matter then precipitates of itſelf, to the bot- 


tom of the veſſel; and when it is well ſettled they pour off the 
water. | 


After this, they take off the Indigo, and put it into little linen 
bags, and let it drain; this done, they put it into ſhallow wood- 7 
en boxes, and when it begins to dry they cut it into ſlices, ane 


ſet them to dry and harden in the ſun, 


There 
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There are ſeveral ſorts of Indigo; the beſt is that called Ser- 
iſe, after the name of a village where it is prepared. 

1 We chuſe it in flat pieces of a moderate thickneſs, pretty hard, 


dlean, light enough to ſwim in the water, inflammable, of a fine 


055. Tha” ery . OST TT 


"Flue colour, marked a little on the inſide with filver ſtreaks, and 


pearing reddiſh when rubbed on the nail. 
Indigo is uſed by painters, who grind it and mix it with white, 


to make a blue colour; for, without that mixture, it would paint 
7 . blackiſh, | | 


It is alſo mixed with yellow, to make a green colour. It is 


7 ao uſed by dyers. 
Jo prepare for the INDIGO che. You muſt firſt have the 


ground of a dye, which is to be put into the kettle, and made as 
Farm as you can bear it; and afterwards prepare a ley of pot- 


A 
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The kettle muſt be firſt filled with water and made to boil, 
then the pot-aſhes are to be put in; boil them, and then put in 


a bowl-full of bran, and three handfuls of madder ; boil them all 


for a quarter of an hour; then remove the fire, and pound the 
5 


. 


Indigo in a mortar to an impalpable powder, and pour ſome of 
the ley upon it. Let it ſtand to ſettle, and then pour ſome of the 
Indigo dye into the blue dye copper, and proceed thus, till the 
proper quantity of Indigo is turned into the dye; then beat what 
remains a ſecond time, and let it ſtand to ſettle, and pour the 
Hey into the blue copper, repeating this till you have turned a pro- 


> 
3 * > hg 
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per quantity of Indigo to ley, which muſt all be poured into the 
1 5 copper; then you muſt proceed to dye your ſtuffs, &c. 


The Ix pIGO dye. Allow to every quarter of a pound of Indigo 


"Za pound and a half of pot-aſhes, a quarter of a pound of mad- 
= der, and three handfuls of wheaten bran ; boil theſe for ſeven or 
eight minutes, and then let it ſtand to ſettle ; pour off the clear 
part of the ſuds or liquor, and pound the Indigo very fine, and 
mix it with a ſufficient quantity of freſh woad, or ſtale Indigo 


and then pour the ſuds upon it, and let it boil for twenty-four 


& 


£ 
> 
rP 


hours, and it will be ready to dye withal. 


Io prepare the dye copper. Firſt throw in a pint of wheaten 


bran, next to that the woad, and after that two pounds of mad- 
ger; then fill the copper with water, and make it boil for three 
hours; then pour it off into the vat, and let it ſtand till it is of a 


; 4 due conſiſtence; then boil the copper full of water, and pour it 


82 
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into the dye ſuds, and cover it up warm; let it ſtand two hours 
> to ſettle, and look upon it every hour, till it becomes blue. 


hben, according to the quantity of ſtuffs to be dyed, put in 


. 


three or four pounds of Indigo, and three pound of pot aſhes; let 


1 F it ſtand to ſettle and dye with this liquor, taking care always to 
1 ſtir it ; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtand two hours after every time 
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you have dyed with it; after which time you may dye with e 1 0 
again, adding a ſufficient quantity of lime, if you uſe it often, al- 
ways letting i it ſtand two hours, and then adding lime and Air. © * „ 
rin 
1 to prepare the INDIGO dye for the ley, in conjunction with | 
PE Se blue, and make it laſting for ſtuffs, ſilks, woollen, and 
linen, If the ware is to have a deep dye, you muſt firſt pre- 
pare it in tartar and vitriol; but, if of a light dye, in alum and 
8 1 ö f | F 
Boil three pounds of brown wood in a bag, i ina kettle of water, 
for half an hour; then take it out and dry it, and let the dye grow 
cool enough for you to bear your hand in it; then make uſe of 
your Indigo and aſhes, as in the direction for the blue dye, with rx 
all the reſt of the uſeful and remedying drugs, from beginning to 
the end, as there directed. 
When the blue dye has ſtood twenty-four hours, and the In- 
digo has come to its perfect ſtrength, and begins to be blue, firſt n 
dye what you would have of a deep blue, and the lighteſt laſt ; 7,7 
and, having worked the dye half an hour, let it reſt for an hour, 1 
and ſo on as long as you work it. A 
If the ley be too weak, you may ſtrengthen i it at pleaſure. tt 
INDOCIBILITY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a wo- bl 
man of a ruddy complexion, lying all along, holding an aſs by : 4 
the bridle, the bit in his mouth, in one hand, and leans her el- [. 
bow of the right arm upon an hog on the ground, a black hood 
on her head. On the ground ſignifies her Indocility, not being 
able to riſe higher, but ſtands ill; her ignorance is imitated by 
the aſs. The hog denotes inſenſbility and ſtupidity, never be- 
ing good till dead, The hood intimates, that black never takes 
any other colour. pi 
INGENUTTY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a young 
ſpark of a vehement daring aſpect; with a helmet, whoſe creſt 
is an eagle's wings of divers colours on his ſhoulders, with a 
bow and arrow, as if he would let fly.—This youth ſhews that A bs 
the intellect never grows old; his aſpect, ſtrength and vigour; 
the eagle, generoſity and laftinels ; : the bow and arrow, inquiſt- 
tiveneſs and acuteneſs. 5 
INJUSTICE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a man in 
a white garment full of ſpots ; a ſword in one hand, and a globe . ar 
in the other ; the tables 5 the law all broken to pieces on the 5 
ground; blind of the right eye; trampling on the balance. The bl 
garment denotes Injuſtice to be the corruption and ſtain of the 
mind; the laws broken, the non-obſervance of them, being de- e 
| ſpiſed by malefaCtors ; and due weighing of matters, u de 
is intimated by the balance. The blind eye ſhews that he ſecs 4 
. only with the left, that is, what is for his own intereſt. Wk, 5 4 
J1 
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4 "= INE, a very good black for writing. Take rain water two quarts, 
- ut-galls bruiſed half a pound, copperas four ounces, alum four 
_ 4 infuſe all in a gentle heat for a month, add gum arabic 
Four ounces, which diſſolve in it, and keep the mixture for uſe, 
Another very good INK for writing, Take ponderous galls, 
 Fhree ounces ; reduce them to powder, infuſe them in three pints 
of rain water, ſetting it in the ſun or a gentle heat for two days; 
then take common vitriol three ounces, powder it, put it in, and 
1 et it in the ſun for two days more, ſhake it well, and add an 
bunce of good gum arabic. 1 8 
FJ make the London powder INK. Take ten ounces of the clear- 
of Feſt nut- galls, bruiſe them and ſiſt the powder very fine; then add 
h two ounces of white copperas, four ounces of Roman vitriol, gum 
o arabic or ſandarach an ounce; pound and ſift them very tine, fo 
that though they appear white, a little of it being put into water, 
1- Ft will in a little time turn black; and an ounce of powder will 


{t make a pint of very black Ink. | 
t; „ To make Japan, or ſhining INK. Take gum arabic and 


I, Roman vitriol of each an ounce, galls well bruiicd a pound, put 
them into rape vinegar, or vinegar made of clear ſmall beer; ſet 
them in a warm place; ſtir them often till the liquor becomes 


o- black; then add to a gallon an ounce of ivory black, and a quar- 
by ter of a pint of ſeed-Jac varniſh, and it will be a curious black 
2]- ſhining Ink. I { | | 

od To make a powder INK, to rub on paper. Take about twenty 


ng nut-galls, reduce them to a very fine powder; half an ounce of 
by Roman vitriol, and as much gum arabic and gum ſandarach; 
powder and ſift them very fine, then mingle them together, and 
rub the paper hard with a piece of cotton, and poliſh it with a 
paiece of ivory; write with water, and in a little time the letters 
ng 8 ” write will appear a fine black, as if written with the. beſt 
o An 6 | 9388 f 
12 To make China INK. Take lamp- black purified eight ounces, 
hat indigo two ounces, ivory black one ounce, peach- ſtone black 
; half an ounce; beat all together, and make a maſs; make it into 
iſi⸗ a paſte with water in which a very little gum arabic has been 
diſſolved; and fo form them into long ſquare tablets. | 
in A /hining Japan or China Ix K. Take an ounce of lamp-black, 
And clarify it in an earthen pipkin to take out the droſs; two 
the drachms of indigo, half a drachm of peach black, one drachm of 
"he black endive burnt ; reduce them to a very fine powder, and then 


the with a moiety of fig-leaf water, and another part of milk, and a 
de- very little gum arabic, when they are well mixed, make them up 
Hed | for uſe, | 

ſees To make Indian INK. Take horſe-beans, burn them till they 


ere perfectly black, grind them to a fine powder, and with a 
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well cleanſed ; to which put glair of eggs to ſwim on it above a 1 


water or vinegar. 


weak gum arabic water make it into a paſte, which form into 3 . 
long ſquare cakes. | *"_ 

To make red writing Ix K. Take raſpings of braſil one ounce, 
white lead and alum of each two drachms ; grind and mingle 
them, infuſe them in urine one pound, with two ſcruples of gum 
arabic, or a drachm at moſt, = 
Anocher red INK. Take wine vinegar a pint, raſpings of bra. 
fil one ounce, alum half an ounce; infuſe all for ten days; then 
boil it gently, and add to it five drachms of gum arabic; diſſolve W# 
the gum, {train and keep it for uſe, | 

Note, that two drachms of gum in ſome cafes may be enough, 

To make red writing INK with vermilion, Grind vermihon W&* 
well upon a porphyry ſtone with common water; dry it and put 
it into a glaſs veſſel, to which put urine ; ſhake it, fot it ſettle, 
then pour off the urine, and put on more urine; repeat this 
changing the urine eight or ten times; ſo will the vermilion be 


finger's breadth ; ſtir them together, and when well ſettled ab- 
ſtract the glair; then put on more glair of eggs, repeating the 
ſame operation eight or ten times alſo, to take away the ſcent of 
the urine ; laſtly, mix it with freſh glair, and keep it in a glaſs 
veſſel clofe ſtopped for uſe; and when you ufe it mix it with 7 
To make red printing INK. Grind vermilion very well with 377 
liquid varniſh or linſeed oil. / | 4 
To make à blue IN K. Grind indigo with honey mixed wit 
glair of eggs, or glue water made of ifing-glaſs, diſſolved in water 
and ſtrained. | 1 
To make green INK to Torite with, Boil verdigreaſe with argol #7 
in fair water, and then diſſolve in it a little gum arabic, wi 
A green printing INK. Grind Spaniſh green with liquid var- #7 
niſh, or linſeed oil; and after the fame manner you may make 
a printer's blue, by grinding azure with linſeed oil. Ws: 
To take INK. out of printed books or pictures. Wet it with the "7 
Juice of lemon, and the Ink will diſappear. Spirit of vitriol wil! 
do the fame. | | 1 
INSPIRATION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a glitter? 
ing ray in a ſtar- light night, darting at the breaſt of a young man 
in yellow; his hair knotted, mixed with ſerpents; looking up 
to heaven, holding in one hand a naked ſword, the point to the 1 
ground, and a ſun- flower in the other. The ſtarry ſky ſignifies 
the grace of God inſpiring the mind; the hair, &c. that a ſinner 


can have only brutiſh and horrid thoughts; looking upwards, 7 


that without grace and inſpiration the mind cannot be elevated 
above earthly things, The heliotrope denotes that, as it always 
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ns towards the ſun, ſo a ſinner, once inſpired, turns with alf 
eon towards God. „„ 5 
EEE INSTITUTION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a wo- 
eh n, bolding in her hand a little baſket with ſwallows in it; 
nich, they ſay, is the hieroglyphic of Inſtitution among the 
eyptians, from the benefit given to mortals by Oſyris and Ceres, 
om whom they received the laws of living well, and the pre- 
ots of tilling the ground; Ofyris was taken for Jupiter, and 
eres the goddeſs of corn. | 5 
S that are uſed in 
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be maſter-workman. 
= The ſheers, marked D, ſerve to cut and ſhape the great glaſſes, 
s alſo the leſſer, to open them and make them more capacious. 
The Inſtruments, marked E, ſerve to finiſh the work, which 
be Italians call ponteglo, paſſago, procello, ſpiei, and alſo bor- 
eello, whereof we want the figure. 
= The great ladle, marked F, is of iron, the end of the handle 
being only done over with wood; it is with this you take out 
the metal of the great pot, when it is refined, and put it into 
the little ones for the workmen. e 
Ĩbe little ladle, marked G, is alſo of iron, and covered with 
= wood at the handle; this ſerves for ſkimming the metal, and 
taking off the alcalic ſalt which ſwims on the top, as alſo to take 
the metal out of the pots, and caſt it into water to refine it, after 
ga method to be hereafter treated of in its place. | 
he great and little ſhovels, or peels, marked H, and which are 
hollow, having the edges turned up all round except at the end, 
RF ſerve only to take up the great glaſſes: The leſs is called the little 
77 ſhovel; and they make uſe of one like this to draw out the coals 
and aſhes of the furnace where the fire is made. : 
| The hooked fork; marked I, ſerves to ſtir the matter in the 
bots; it ought to be all of iron except the handle. | 
== Therake, marked K, is alſo of iron, and the handle of wood; 
it ſerves to ſtir the matter, as alſo to move about the frit in the firſt 
oven. | 
2 The Inſtrument, marked L, is for making chamber: pots. 
The fork, marked M, is made alſo of iron, and the handle of 
Vooqd; there are of them of ſeveral bigneſſes; they ſerve to car- 


ry 
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ry the glaſs-works into the upper oven to cool them: They mak 
uſe alſo of forks, in glaſs-houſes, when they change the pots in tie 
furnace. | | = 
The great ladle, marked N, is of braſs, hollow, and full & 
holes about the bigneſs of a pea; its handle towards the bottom 
is of iron, and the top of wood: This ladle ſerves to take off te 
alcali ſalt from the kettles, as faſt as the ley evaporates. 9 
There are alſo ſeveral moulds, both of marble and brafs, and 
alſo of copper, which ſerve to make their forks of ſeveral figures, 
accordingly as the workman deſigns them in blowing, which would 
be too tedious here to deſcribe. | OB 
INTAGLIO's, are precious ſtones, having the heads of preat 
men, inſcriptions, and the like engraven on them; ſuch as we 
frequently ſee ſet in rings, ſeals, &c. . 
INTELLIGENCE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a | 


woman, in a golden crape gown, crowned with a garland, hold. 


+ 32 
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ing a ſphere in one hand and a ſerpent in the other, —The gown 1 | 
| ſhews that ſhe ſhould be always ſplendid and precious like gold, 


averſe from abject notions ; the ſphere and ſerpent, her creeping | m 
along into the principles of natural things, that are more imperfet 
than ſupernatural, and more ſuitable to the ſphere of our activity. 
INVENTION, in painting, &c. is the choice which the 
painter makes of the objects that are to enter the compoſition of 
Du Pile obſerves, that Invention differs from diſpoſition, and *# 
that it is theſe two things together that form compoſition. 1 
For, after having made a good choice of objects proper for the 
ſubject, they may be ill diſpoſed, and then, though the Invention 
be never ſo good, the diſpoſition or ordonnance will be faulty, 
and the piece will diſpleaſe. w 
Ot all the parts of painting, Invention is that which gives the . 
painter the faireſt occaſions of ſhewing his genius, his imagi- 
nation, and good ſenſe. 1 
M. Felibien gives the name Invention to every thing that de- 
pends on the genius of the painter, as the ordonnance, the diſpo- 
ſition of the ſubject, and even the ſubject itſelf when it is new. 9 
But the term Invention, taken in this ſenſe, is no term peculiat 7 
to painting, but agrees alſo to other arts. FE. 9 
In another place M. Felibien diſtinguiſhes Invention into two 
kinds, to wit, that which ariſes immediately from the mind of the 
painter, and that which he berrows from ſome other. 
INVENTIO&, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman! 
This miſtreſs of arts appears in a white robe, whereon is written 
Non aliunde ; having alſo two little wings on her head; in one 
hand holding an image of nature, a cuff on the other, with the 7 
motto Ad operam,— Youth denotes many ſpirits in the _ | 
where 
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PA n ere Invention is formed; the white robe, the pureneſs of it, 


dot making uſe of other men's labour, as the motto ſhews; the 
Pings, elevation of intellect; naked arms, her being ever in ac- 
Jon, the life of Invention; the image of nature ſhews her In- 

"Sention. | N | 95 

JO. GUILL. BAURN, ſignifies John-William Baurn. 
XX 70. AN. BX. ſignifies John-Antonius Brixianus, 1538. 
JOHN #6 Ez#, commonly called John of Bruges, the happy 
*FHzventor of the art of painting in oil, anno 1410, diſciple of his 

Prother Hubert; excelled in hiſtory-painting ; died in 1441, aged 
by 7 C 5 | a ; 
Cornelius JOHN SON, alias Janſens, was an excellent painter, 
poth in great and little; but, above all, his portraits were admi- 
ably well done. He was born in, and reſided at Amſterdam, 
From whence he came over into England in the reign of king 
James I, and drew ſeveral fine pictures after that king, and moſt 
pf the court: He alſo lived in the time of king Charles I, and 
"> Fras contemporary with Van Dyke, but the great fame of that 


Pictures had more of neat finiſhing, ſmooth painting, and labour 
In drapery throughout the whole, yet he wanted the true notion 
of Engliſh beauty, and that freedom of draught which the other 
pas maſter of. He died in London. oj 

Martin JOHNSON, the famous ſeal-engraver, was alſo an 
extraordinary landſcape-painter after nature,; he was bred, it is 
true, to engraving ſeals, but painted in his way equal to any 
pbody; he arrived at a great excellency in landſcape views, which 
he ſtudied with application, making a good choice of the delight- 
ul proſpects of our country ſor his ſubjects, which he performed 
with much judgment, freeneſs, and warmth of colouring : Seve- 
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ral of his landſcapes are now in the hands of the curious in Eng- 
land, though they are very ſcarce; he died in London about 
the beginning of king James the Second's reign. 

= JONQUIL, to paint in miniature, lay on maſticote and gall- 
ſtone, and finiſh it with gamboge and gall-ſtones : For the leaves 
And ſtalks uſe ſea green, ſhaded with iris green. - 
JO, is a pleaſant emotion of the foul, in which conſiſts the 
= enjoyment of a good, which the impreſſions of the brain repreſent 
55 K+ as her's, Sy | Wo | 
Ik the ſoul be poſſeſſed with Joy, the forehead is ſerene, and 
the eye-brow without motion, and raiſed in the middle; the eye 
2x moderately open and ſmiling ; the eye-ball briſk and ſhining ; 
= the noſtrils a little open; the corners of the mouth are a little 
2X railed; the complexion lively; and the cheeks and lips ruddy. 


one  c | 
the dee plate XXVII. of Vol. I. 


IRIS, is repreſented, in painting, &c. as a nymph with large 
; wings, 


WL aſter ſoon eclipſed his merits ; though it muſt be owned his 
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wings, extended like to a ſemicircle, the plumes ſet in rows 1 32 
divers colours, as yellow, green, red, blue, or purple; her ha, 
hanging before her eyes, her breaſts like clouds, drops of water © bs * 
falling from her body, and in her hand Iris, or the flower-de-lis. 1 
Iris, in painting and miniature, is done as follows : 1 
The Perſian or h Iris is done by covering the innermoſt 
leaves with white, and ſhading them with indigo and green mixed 
3 leaving a ſmall white ſepatation in the middle of each " 1 
car. Ew 
As to the outward leaves, you muſt in the ſame part lay on T.. 
Jay of maſticote, and ſhade it with gall-ſtone and orpiment, ma. 
ing ſmall, deep, and longiſh dots or ſpots at ſome ſmall diſtance "8 
from each other; upon the upper ſide of all the leaf, and at the end 
of each leaf make large ſpots of biſtre and lake for ſome, and of 1 
indigo alone for others, but very deep. » 
The reſt, and the outſide of the leaves, muſt be of the ſea ſort = 
and multicore, very pale, and ſhaded with bladder green. Wo f 
Another ſort of Iris i is laid on with putple ind 1 mixed wy 3 


n s 2 
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low nervure on the ng in the middle of the leaves. f ; 4 
Other Iris's again have this nervure on the firſt leaves, whole | 0 
end only is bluer than the reſt. 1 
Others again are ſhaded and finiſhed with a redder purple, and 4 
| have alſo a nervure in the middle of the leaves without, which 1 Ty 5 5 Oi 
to be white, and ſhaded with indigo. - of 
Some of them again are yellow, and are done with a lay of or- ; K 
piment and maſticote, ſhaded with gall-ſtones, with veins of bil- > 
tre on the upper fide of the leaf. 3 
The greens of them all muſt be of the ſea cy: mixed with © 4 1 
à little maſticote for the ſtems and ſtalks, and ſhaded with blad - 
45 green. 
IRON, is a hard, fuſible, and malleable metal, conſiſting off 
an earth, ſalt, and ſulphur, but all impure, ill- mixed, and digeſted, . 
which render it very liable to ruſt, per 
It is the Hhardeſt, drieſt, and moſt difficult to melt of all metals. 8 
It may be ſoftened by heating it often in the fire, hammering f. Fo 
it, and letting i it cool of itſelf : And extinguiſhing it in watet | F 
hardens it. 4 
It may be rendered white by cooling it in ſal armoniac and 
quick-lime. 4 
The ſtrongeſt temper of Iron is ſaid to be that which takes 3 
in the juice of ſtrained worms. * | 
A red-hot Iron, applied t to a roll of ſulphur, will diſſolve | E 
all 
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2 u into a fine duſt; or, dropped into water, will compoſe grains, 


1 "I hich is called granulating it. $ f 
FT here are ſeveral kinds of Iron, which have properties very 


6 


 *YWifferent from one another. 

I. Engliſh Iron, which is coarſe, hard, and brittle, fit for fire- 
Fi 5 3 ? rs and ſuch uſes. 43 | | 
1 2. Swediſh Iron, which of all others is the beſt uſed in Eng- 
nd: It is fine and tough, and will beſt endure the hammer, is 
ptteſt to file, and in all other reſpects the beſt to work upon. 
3. Spaniſh Iron, which would be as good as the Swediſh, were 
not ſubject to red-ſear, 1. e. crack betwixt hot and cold. 

co 4. German Iron; this ſort is called Dort-ſquare, becauſe it is 
nd Fprought into bars of three quarters of an inch ſquare, and is 
of © Hrought to us from Dort. This is a coarſe Iron, and only fit for 
_@rdinary uſes. | | 
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ort Tbere is another ſort uſed for making of wire, which is the 


2 


pfteſt and tougheſt of all. 


iS. 
— 


up = This laſt is not peculiar to any country; but is indifferently 


es, Wade wherever Iron is made, though of the worſt fort; for it is 


el. X Generally ſpeaking, the beſt Iron is the ſofteſt and tougheſt, 


id that which, when it breaks, is of an even greyiſh colour, with- 

nt any of thoſe glittering ſpecks, or any flaws or diviſions, like 

3 Mole ſeen in broken antimony. | 

and To give IRON à blue colour, With a grinding- ſtone rub off the 

1 is Nack ſcurf, then heat it in the fire, and, as it grows hot, it will 
ange colour by degrees; become firſt of a gold colour, and 
Pen of a beautiful blue. 


r common uſe, | 
For the remedying of which, the workmen make uſe of another 


and Wy" of material, which they call cinder ; which is nothing but the 


=" fuſe of the ore, after the meta] has been extracted, and which, 
akes ing mingled with the other in a due quantity, gives it the excel- 
r femper of toughneſs, which is the cauſe that this Iron is pre- 
and red before any other that comes from foreign parts. 


Vor. II. After 
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After they have procured a ſufficient quantity of ore, the frlt 1 
operation is the calcining of it; this is performed in kilns, much 
after the faſhion of our ordinary lime-kilns ; theſe kilns are filled 
up to the top with the coal and ore, layer upon layer, and, fire 
being lighted at the bottom, they let it burn till the coal is waſted; | , 1 
and then renew the kilns with freſh ore and coals, after the ſame i 
manner as before. * 8 

This is done without fuſing, i. e. melting of the metal, and 
ſerves to conſume the more droſſy part of the ore, and to make i it 2 
malleable, ſupplying the place of the beatings and waſhings uſed Wl 
in other metals. = 

From hence it is carried to the furnaces, which are built either 
of brick or ſtone, about 24 feet ſquare on the outſide, and near 4 | 
30 feet in height within, but not above eight or ten feet over at 2 
the wideſt part, which is at the middle; the top and bottom bau. 5 1. 
ing a narrow compaſs much of an oval form. E 1 
Behind the furnace are fixed two huge pair of bellows, the noſes I 

of which meet at a little hole near the bottom; theſe are com- 4 | 
preſſed together by certain buttons, placed on the axis of a very 1 
large wheel, which is turned by water, in the manner of an over. 
ſhot mill. 3 

At firſt theſe furnaces are filled with ore and cinder, intermixed 3 
with the fuel, which is charcoal, laid hollow at the bottom, that 
it may more eaſily take fire ; but, after it has once kindled, the 
materials run together in a bard cake or lump, which is borne by 220 
the form of the furnace; and through this the metal, as it melts, 
trickles down into the receivers, which are placed at the bottom, I 
where there is a paſſage open, by which the men take away theſ 1 
ſcum and droſs, and let out the metal as they ſee occaſion. x 

A large bed of ſand lies before the mouth of the furnace, in 4 
which are made furrows, of the ſhapes into which they woullf 4 1 
have the Iron caſt, Y 

As foon as the receivers are full, they let in the metal, whidl 
is made fo very fluid, that it not only runs to a conſiderable di : 
tance, but ſtands : afterwards boiling for a good while. I 

When the furnaces are once at work, they are kept conſtantjſ A . 
employed for many months together, never ſuffering the fire 1 7. 
flacken night or day ; but ſtill ſupplying the waſting of the ſud; 
and other materials, with freſh, poured in at top: They uſe char; "i 

coal altogether in this work, for ſea-coal will not do. C 

From theſe furnaces the workmen bring their ſows and pig 7; 
of Iron to the forges, where they are wrought into bars. n 

To gild IRON or ſteel. Take tartar two ounces, vermilion ? 0 
ounces, bole armoniac and aqua- vitæ, of each four ounces ; grin 
them together with linſeed oil, and put to them the quantity c 
two hazle-nuts of lapis calaminaris, and grind therewith in they 
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nd a few drops of varniſh ; take it off the ſtone, ſtrain it through 
inen cloth, for it muſt be as thick as honey; then ſtrike it over 
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ron or ſteel, and let it dry; ſo lay on your ſilver or gold, and 
purniſh it. ZN 
Te gild Ixox with water. Take ſpring water three pounds, as 
any ounces of roch alum, Roman vitriol and orpiment, of each 
ne ounce ; verdigreaſe 24 grains, ſal gemma three ounces ; boil 
10 1 together, and, when it begins to boi], put in tartar and bay- 
Nt Walt, of each half an ounce; continue the boiling a good while; 
ed ben take it from the fire, and ſtrike the Iron over with it; dry 
Wt againſt the fire, and burniſh it. 
er To lay gold on IRON or other metals. Take of liquid varniſh 
-at wo pounds, linſeed oil and turpentine, of each two ounces ; mix 
at bem well together, and ſtrike them over Iron or any other metal; 
aV- nd afterwards lay on leaf gold or ſilver, and when it is dry po- 
cm it. 


es , To gild Ix oN. Grind roch alum with the urine of a boy, till 
m- 


is well diſſolved; heat the Iron red-hot in a fire of wood-coals, 


er) nd anoint the Iron with the liquor, and it will look like gold. 
ver- To make IRON of the colour of gold. Take linſeed oil fix ounces, 


ZEÞrtar four ounces, yolks of eggs boiled hard and beaten four 
onces, aloes one ounce, ſaffron ten grains, turmeric four grains; 
eil all together in an earthen veſſel, and anoint the Iron with the 
I, and it will look like gold. 1 

J /often IXoN. Put alum, ſal armoniac, and tartar, of each 
like quantity, into good vinegar ; ſet them on the fire; heat 
e Iron, and quench it in this liquor, or quench it four or five 
mes in oil, in which melted lead hath been put ſix or ſeven times. 
Jo harden IRON or ſteel. Quench it fix or ſeven times in hogs 
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good, mixed with gooſe-greaſe at each time, drying it at the fire 
fore vou dip it in again; and it will become very hard, and 
et brittle, 3 „ 
To ſolder IX ox. Put the joints of Iron together as cloſe as 
u can, lay them in a glowing fire, and take of Venice glaſs 
powder; and, the Iron being red-hot, caſt the powder upon 
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Pay and cleanſe it. | | 

To preſerve IRON work from ruſt, and other injuries of a cor- 
Ning air by an oily varniſh. Take good Venetian, or, for want 
chat, the beſt and cleareſt turpentine ; diſſolve it in oil of tur- 
Entine, and add to it ſome linſeed oil, made clear by Jong ſtand- 
s in the hot ſun ; for ſome uſes common drying lialeed oil may 
8 D 2. ſerve; 
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over any ſort of bright Iron work whatſoever. 


_ alfo arms, &c. that hang up for ſtate rather than preſent uſe; i 
is an infallible preſervative. | 


making her to be in a quandary. 


mark, joining the J. to the 8. 


| Meck; and of Lomazzo, ſurnamed of Mentz. He lived befor 2 


ſerve; mix them well together, and with this mixture varnit Mx 


It is a certain preſerver of all ſuch Iron work from ruft, let! 
be what it will, provided it be ſuch as is not brought into comma 
ab for much handling will wear it off, and heat will diffoly = 

; but for all ſuch bright Iron work that i is uſed about eitbe 
er or joiners work, that require not much handling; a 


When you uſe this oily varniſh, it is beſt to warm it, and thei 
with a bruſh lay it on as thin as poſſible ; this is beſt for arm; 
but for other Iron work it may be laid on cold ; in four or fink 3 
days after it has been laid on it will be thoroughly dry. 3 I 

Note, That ſuch arms as have been done over with it maß 
when they come into uſe, be cleanſed from it again, by % 
warmed hot before a fire; for heat will diſſolve it, but wa 
will do it no hurt. "i 

IRRESOLUTION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a 
old woman ſitting ; a black cloth wrapped about her head; ; 
each hand a crow ſeeming to croak.— Sitting, becauſe, knowing . 
the difficulty of things, ſhe does not deliberate which is beſt; 1 
old age, becauſe long experience makes men. unreſolved ; ti 
crow, ſeeming to croak out Cras, Cras, intimates mens pu 
ting off from day to day, when they ſhould diſpatch affairs in til 
preſent time; the black cloth denotes obſcurity in her intellect 


J. S. ſignifies Juſtin Sadeler. John Saenreden uſed the lh 3 


* 8. B. ſignifled John Sebald Beham. 9 
J. V. M. figniied Iſrael Van Mechelin or Mechelini, or v4 i” 
Albert Durer, and ſometimes marked his plates with the 0 3% 
Iſrael only. 3 


JUDGMENT, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a nab 


0 
man attempting to ſit on a rainbow, holding a ſquare, a ui | 

compaſſes, and a pendulum in his hand. The inſtruments 9 27 
note diſcourſe, and the choice ingenuity ſhould make of metho 


to underſtand and judge of any thing; for he judges not arighl 
who would meaſure every thing by one and the ſame manne 
The rainbow indicates, that much experience teaches judgmef 
as the rainbow reſults from the appearance of divers colouf 
brought near one another by virtue of the ſun- beams. 


Jiſt JUDGMENT, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a m 75 
in a long grave robe, with a human heart for a jewel, enge of h 
with the image of truth: He ſtands with his head inclined, I 
his eyes fixed on open law-books at his feet, which denotes! in neſs 
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MN ity in a judge, who never ought to take his eyes off the Juſtice 
che hes and contemplation of naked truth. | 
ee is repreſented, in painting, &c. in a garment of a light 
f low colour, eating cherries, with his face and boſom ſun- burnt; 
3 þ his head a garland of centaury and thyme ; on his ſhoulder a 
che; with a bottle at his girdle; and carrying a lion. 
Fives is repreſented in a mantle of dark graſs green; upon 
js head a coronet of bents, king-cups, and maiden-hair ; hold- 
s in his left hand an angle, in bis right Cancer, and upon his 
9 | m a baſket of ſummer fruits. 

| F 7x0, was repreſented, in painting, &c. ” the ancients, by 
woman of a middle age, holding a ſilver veſſel in one hand, and 
aer ſpear in the other. 

Homer repreſents her drawn in a chariot glittering with pre- 
ous ſtones, the wheels of which were ebony, and the nails fine 
4 ver, mounted upon a ſeat of filver, and drawn with horſes, 
ich were faſtened with chains of gold. 
dne is frequently painted with a ſcepter in her hand, to ſhew 
hat ſhe hath the beſtowing of governments, authorities, and 
7 ; Finedoms. { 

| Martianus repreſents her fitting i in a chair under Jupiter, with 
thin veil over her head, crowned with a coronet inchaſed and 
corned with many precious jewels ; her inward veſtment fine 
nd glittering, over which hung down a mantle of a darkiſh co. 
I Pur, yet with a ſecret ſhining beauty; her ſhoes of an obſcure 
F 20 fable colour; in her right hand holding a thunder - bolt, and 
N her other a loud noiſy cymbal. 

Pauſanias tells us, that, in a temple 1 in Callan, her ſtatue, 
"4 ade of gold and ivory, was adorned with a zlorious crown, on 
„ which were engraven the pictures of the graces ; ſhe holding in 
ne hand a pomegranate, and in the other a ſcepter, on the top 
: ff which was a cuckow ; becauſe Jupiter, when he became firſt 
Faamoured with Juno, transformed himſelf into that bird. 
dome have repreſented her like a woman of a middle age, 

Polding in one hand a poppy-flower or head; and a yoke, or 
Pair of fetters, lying at her feet. 

By the yoke is | gnified the band of matrimony, and by the 
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arighl doppy fruitfulneſs ; and hence ſhe is ſuppoſed to be the goddeſs 
ani" f marriage. 
gm She is alſo depicted with black hair and eyes, adorned with a 


: coloured mantle, wrought with gold and ee eyes, like 
he orient circles in the peacock's train. 
IVORY, is the tuſk of an elephant, which grows on each ſide 
df his trunk, in form of an horn. 
Ivory i is much eſteemed for its colour, its poliſh, and the fine- 
Peſs of 1 its grain when wrought, 
D 3 Te 


,— 
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golden horns peeping out of his temples, with bright ſhining eye 


the other half gold, half ſilver; in the other hand an ivory hand 2 
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To ſoften Ivory. Boil a good handful of fage-leaves i in thin f Þ 
diſtilled vinegar, put in a little quick- lime, and boil the Ivory! it. RN 
it, and it will grow ſoft and tough, and will not break withosñ̃³ 
difficulty, when it is worked | in the fineſt comb-teeth, or othe 
fine works. - 
To whiten IVORY that i ts rad yellow, Beat a pound of quick! 4 F 
lime ſmall, and cover the Ivory with it; then gently, and 10 i 
degrees, pour vinegar upon it, and ſuffer it to lie for the ſpace on 
24 hours; then take it out, and rub it with alum powder, ani 
it will reſtore its firſt whiteneſs ; In the like manner you ma” 
order bones. 1 "P | 
JUPITER, is painted with long curled black hair, clad in! 
purple robe trimmed with gold, and fitting on a golden chrom 
with bright yellow clouds diſperſed about Be oo] £ 
Orpheus has deſcribed Jupiter with golden locks, with tw 


A 


with a large and fair breaſt, and wings on his ſhoulders. * 
Pauſanlas ſays, That in the temple of Minerva, among the al 1 
gives, the ſtatue of Jupiter was made with three eyes, two of then 1 
in their right places, and the other in the middle of the forehead. 
Plutarch relates, That, in Crete, he was repreſented hol 4 
in human ſhape and proportion, but without ears. 4 
Porphyrius and Suidas repreſented the image of Jupiter, ſitting 4 n 
upon a firm and immoveable ſeat ; his upper parts naked and 1 
cloathed, and his lower parts covered and inveſted ; holding | 1 
his right hand a great eagle, joined with the figure of Vic 
and in his left hand a ſcepter. | 
This image was erected in Piræus, a ſtately ard magnificer 
gate of Athens. 3 
Martianus repreſents bim with a regal crown, adorned wilt 
the moſt precious and glittering ſtones, having over his ſhould 
a thin white veil, made by Pallas's own hands, in which wen 
inſerted divers ſmall pieces of olaſs, repreſenting the moſt reſplen 
dent ſtars : In his right hand he holds two balls; the one all coll ©. 


with nine ftrings ; ſitting on a foot-cloth, wrought with ſtrange 
works and peacocks feathers; and near his ſide lies a trident 49 3 | 
gold imboſſed maſs, F 
With the Eleans, a people of ERS the ſtatue of Jove wa. } 
compacted of gold and ivory, impaled with a coronet of oli 
leaves; holding in his right hand the 1 image of Victoria; in bg 
left a ſcepter, on the top of which was the portraiture of an eagle : 
upon a ſeat of gold, inchaſed with the forms of many unknoui 
birds and fiſhes, upheld and ſupported by four images of Vielen s 
In Caria, a place of the leſſer Aſia, the ſtatue of Jupiter uad 
made, holding! in one of his hands a pole-axe. 
Put 


3 
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!Jliutarch ſays, the reaſon of this was on account of Hercules, 
„no, overcoming Hippolyta the Amazonian queen, took it from 
"Her, and gave it to Omphale, his wife, a Lydian. 
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JUSTICE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a fair young 


= "Wirgin, drawing after her, with her left hand, a black hard ill- 

lick. woured Woman, haling ber by main force, and ſtriking her over 

d br Ihe face in a ſevere manner. ES, 

ce My The young virgin is Juſtice, the other Injuria, i. e. wrong or 
an muſtice; ſhe is drawn young and a virgin, to ſhew that judges 


nd adminiſtrators of law ought to be incorrupt, and free from 
bribes, partiality, or flattery ; but juſt, conſtant, and ſincere. 
"F JvusTICE, is alſo repreſented, in painting, &c. by a virgin, 
I cloathed all in white, blinded ; in her right hand ſhe holds the 
Roman faſces, with an axe in it; in her left hand a flame; and 
Inn oſtrich by her ſide.— The white ſhews that ſhe ſhould be 
potleſs, void of paſſion, without reſpect to perſons, as being hood- 
winked declares ; the faſces denote whipping for ſmall offences, 
land the axe _— off the head for heinous ones; the oſtrich ſig- 
nifſies that things ſhould be ruminated upon, how hard ſoever 
they be, for that digeſts hard iron. 
Divine JUSTICE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a hand- 
ſome woman, with a golden crown on her head, with rays above, 
ber hair looſe about her, a naked ſword in her right hand, in the 
leſt the balance, the globe of the world at her feet. The crown 
and globe ſhew their power over the world; the balance ſhews 
Juſtice; the ſword, the puniſhment of malefactors. 


"W K. 
A BK Hans KALDUNG uſed this mark; as alſo did Luke 


van Cranogio. e 
= K ALI, a plant, alſo called glaſs-wort ; it grows 
in the ſands on the ſea-ſhore, where it is ſown by the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants, in order to burn it green; which done, they ex- 
tract a ſalt from its aſhes, uſed in making glaſs. See the arti- 
cles GLASS and POLVERINE. 
= KAOLIN, the name of one of the two ſubſtances which are 
the ingredients of China ware; the other, which is called petuntſe, 
is eaſily vitrifiable, and this Kaolin is ſcarce at ail ſo; whence 
the fire compoſes, from a mixture of them both, a ſemivitrifica- 
tion, which is China ware. Mr, Reaumur had an opportunity 
of examining this ſubſtance, not in its native ſtate, but only in 
„form of ſmall bricks, made out of a paſte of the powder of the 
z native Kaolin and water; he found it of a white colour, and 
1 ſprinkled all over with fine glittering particles ; but theſe he did 
5 | 4 not 
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not judge to be fragments of a different ſubſtance mixed among 
the maſs, as are the ſmall flakes of talc in our clays and ſands, 
but that the whole maſs was compoſed of ſome ſtone reduced to 
powder, and made into a paſte with water; and that theſe lar- 
ger ſpangles were only coarſer particles of the powder, the exa- = 1? 
mination of which, he promiſed himſelf, would diſcover what the 8 
ſtone was of which they were formed; and this was the more 
worthy of a diligent inquiry, fince the petuntſe may eaſily be 
ſupplied by many of our own earths and ſands, nothing being re- 
quired of that, but a ſubſtance eaſily running into a white glaſs ; 
but the difficulty of vitrifying this other ingredient renders it a 
thing much more difficult to be ſupplied by one of the ſame na- 
ture among ourſelves. The compariſon of theſe with other mi- 
neral ſubſtances ſoon proved that they were of the nature of 
talc, or, in other words, that Kaolin was talc powdered and made 
up into a paſte with water; and, to be aſſured whether the whole 
maſs was talc ' powdered, or any thing elſe, with a mixture of 
talc, he ſeparated the particles of the Kaolin by water, and found 
the ſmall ones whally the ſame as the larger; and that the lar- 
ger, when reduced to powder alone, made, with water, a paſte 
wholly the ſame with the Kaolin. It is well known, that the 
fragments of talc have a great reſemblance to the pearly part of n 
ſome ſhell-fiſhes ; and hence, unqueſtionably, has ariſen the opi- 
nion of porcelain; but it is eaſy to ſee, from many unanſwerable 
_ reaſons, that, ſince China porcelain is made of a mixture of vitri- a 
fiable and unvitrifiable matter, nothing is ſo likely to ſucceed with 
us, in the place of the laſt of theſe, as talc. "x 
Me know no ſubſtance in the foſſil world fo difficult to re- 
duce to glaſs as tale; aud, if put into the ſtrongeſt of our fires n 
in a crucible, is not to be vitrified, nor even calcined, mn 
2. We know no ſubſtance which keeps ſo much brightneſs, after 
having paſſed the fire, as talc, or is of fo pure a white; whence 
we may alſo learn, that it is not to the pentuntſe alone that the 
China ware owes its whiteneſs, but that the Kaolin is inſtrumen- 
tal to the giving it that colour, I 
3. Talc is tranſparent, nay, and in ſome degree keeps its 
tranſparency after the action of the moſt violent fire. If we are 
to make porcelain of a vitrifiable and an unvitrifiable matter mixed ol 
together, yet it is neceſſary that the unvitrifiable one ſhould re- 
tain its tranſparency, otherwiſe it would obſcure the maſs; and 
talc is therefore the only known ſubſtance qualified for this pur- 
poſe, Perſons who have been at the China works ſay, that the 
porcelain is made of equal quantities of Kaolin and petuntſe, and 
is therefore a juſt and exact ſemivitrification. 
4. Tale is well known to have a great flexibility or toughneſs ; 
and, as it is found to preſerve this even after it has paſſed the fire, BY 
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is very probable, that it is owing to this property of the 
„ aolin that the China ware is ſo much Jeſs brittle than glaſs. 


to 8 KEEPING, in painting, a term uſed to ſignify the ſubordi- 
r- "ation of all the other parts of a picture to the one principal fi- 
a- re, from whence the examination of the parts muſt be begun, 


he iind to which it muſt be returned in the determination of the 


ole picture. | 5 

J illiam de KEISAR, was a very neat landſcape - painter, after 
e manner of Elſheimer; he was perfectly of the Dutch poſit, 
;] 1 inding little particulars more than the whole together. He 
Fought ſometimes with Mr. Loten the landſcape-painter ; he 


a- mitated yarious manners, and drew ſome ſorts of cattle and birds 
ni- ery well; he alſo painted tombs and various ſorts of ſtone work 
of imitation of Vergoſoon. He was not unſkilful in painting, ar- 
ide hitecture, and flowers; he died in London about 67 years ago. 
ole p KERMES, a kind of little animal, found on an evergreen of 
of ie oak kind, of conſiderable uſe both in phyſic and dying. 


Is: It is, when cut, found to be a mere membraneous bag or caſe, 
pi-Fontaining a multitude of little diſtinct granules, which are ſoft 
ble Ind juicy, and, when cruſhed between the fingers, afford a ſcar- 


tri- t juice. The Kermes has an agreeable ſmell, and is of a ſome- 


What acid and bitteriſh, but far from diſagreeable taſte. | 
lt is in this ſtate found, adhering to the leaves and young 
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re- ſhoots of a kind of ilex or holm- oak, in the warmer countries, 
ires Ind always poſſeſſes ſome fixed place, without any appearance of 
ife ar motion; this is the ſtate in which we have been uſed to 
fter Feceive this valuable drug, and this is all we have been inform 
nce ed, for a long time, as to its hiſtory ; it is therefore no wonder 

hat, till very lately, the world in genera] has underſtood it to 


1en- be a vegetable excreſcence, growing on this kind of oak as the 


ZZommon galls do on the common oak: It has been long ſuf- 
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its pected by ſome to belong ſo far to the animal tribe as to be the 
are effect of ſome wound or puncture, made in the bark and leaves 
ixed of this tree by an animal; but we are at length arrived at its full 
| re- hiſtory, which is very ſingular but too long to be here related. We 
and now know it to be the extended body of an animal parent, no way 
pur- altered but by ſuch extenſion, and filled with a numerous off. 
- the @Pring, which are the little red granules we find in it, and which 
and it has given life to at the expence of its own. ma 

= To extract ſcarlet colour from the KERMES, for making a fine 
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eſs; habe, Take ſpirit of wine, and put it into a Jong-necked glaſs 
fires ody; diſſolve in it a pound of roch alum, adding an ounce of 


bY  Kermez 
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 fucceſs. He died in Covent-Garden about 1704, a and lies bie 
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Kermes finely powdered and ſearced; let it digeſt well, ſhakin 
the matraſs from time to time, and the ſpirit wil extract all thi 
tincture of the Kermes, and be very finely coloured; then 1M 

all ſettle for four days, and afterwards pour it gently into a il 

zed earthen veſſel. I 

Diſſolve four ounces of roch alum in running water, and pou 
this into the tincture of Kermes, to cauſe a ſeparation ; flv + 
through a linen cloth, and the ſpirit wiil fall through white, leu 
ing the tincture behind. If it be any thing coloured, ſtrain it 2 
gain and again, till it is clear; take up the lake or colour with 
a wooden ſpoon, and make it into troches. See LAKE. 
Lute KILIAN put this mark on a nativity copied bro 
Parmegiano. 

To dhe filk a KING's colour. Put a ſufficient quanti 
of water into a clean kettle or copper, and to every pound of {lf 
take twelve ounces of madder, and the ſame quantity of oall:Þ . 
boil the ſilk with them for an hour, then take them out, let then 
be a little browned, and then dried. ; q” 

Anne KILLIGREW, was 2 young gentle woman, daughte 
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Of Dr. Killigrew, maſter of the Savoy, one of the prebendaria ” 


of Weſtminſter. She painted ſeveral hiſtories, alſo portraits, fo 
her diverſion, exceedingly well, as likewiſe ſome pieces of tier 
life. Mr. Becket did her picture in metzo- tinto after her ou 


painting. She was alſo a poeteſs, and wrote a book of poe us 
which were printed: She lived unmarried, and died young 
about the year 1688. ha 


Jobn. Zachary KNELLER, was born at 8 and brothe 1 
to dir Godfiey Kneller. He travelled to Italy, and when he campo 
to England painted ſeveral portraits in ſmall, very neat ; he di 
alſo ſeveral pieces in ſtill lite. At Jaſt he tool to water colour A 
and copied divers of his brother's portraits in miniature with goo * 


ried in that church. "Ig 
Sir Godfrey KNELLER, born in 1 the year 1646, lived at Lonf;, . 


don, excelled in portraits; dicd i in he year 172.3, aged 77 years. Nis c 


| or 

L. 
ACCA, or gum Lac, a vegetable product, uſually diſtin, 
guiſhed by the name of algum ; but that is as improper i 
the elemi, it being, like that, inflammable, and not ſoluble 
water. We diſtinguiſh three kinds of Lacca in the ſhops, whid 
are all the produce of the ſame tree, and only differ in form; the 


are, firſt, the ſtick Lac; ſecondly, the ſeed Lac; and, thirdly, th 
ſhell Lack : The ſtick is a hard, reſinous, and friable matter, . 


[ 
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. 43 
Ling =. uneven and granulated ſurface, and of a reddiſh, but ſome- 
| the hat duſky colour. It is of an auſtere and ſubaſtringent taſte, 
e nd is fixed round certain ſticks, and round branches of a woody 
de Wubſtance. | 

== The ſeed Lac is brought to us in looſe grains, or little maſ- 
Poulccs of a roundiſh irregular figure, and of a reddiſh colour. They 
re Cem no way different from the ſtick Lac. 
= Tue third kind, or ſhell Lac, is met with in thin and tranſ- 
It 2-8 


arent cakes, which are made by melting the former granules 
will the other matter, taken from the ſticks into a maſs. 

= We are not at all perfect in the hiſtory of this drug: What 
fron as been advanced by authors about it leaving us uncertain 
Wwhether it properly belongs to the vegetable, or the animal 


nt ringdoms. | ; 
f f To clean ſilver or gold LACE. Lay the Lace ſmooth on a fine 
galls; Ewoollen carpet, and bruſh it free from duſt; then burn roch 
then alum, and powder it very fine, and afterwards ſift it through a 
Hawn ſieve, then rub it over the Lace with a fine bruſh, and in 
chief doing it will take off the tarniſh, and reſtore it to its brightneſs, 
darie if it be not too much worn on the threads, 
ts, fo 8 LACES, to paint, in miniature, &c. Lay on firſt a mixture 
f fisgof blue, black, and white, as for linens ; then heighten the pat- 
r 0tern, flowers or flouriſhes, with white only; then ſhade and finiſh 
pocinyith the firſt colour. 
oun: When they are upon fleſh, or any thing elſe which you would 
have to be ſeen through them; finiſh what is under them, as if 
rothe you intended to lay nothing on them, and lay on the Lace or 
e can point with pure white, and finiſh with the other mixture. 
he di Jo make the common LACK ER varniſh, Take rectiſied ſpirits of 
olounvine 2 pounds, ſhell-lac in powder half a pound, put them into 
h Soo two-quart bottle, and let them ſtand till the lac is quite diſſol- 
ies biſlved ; then ſtrain it, and add a little common ſanguis draconis in 
ne powder, and a little turmeric in fine powder, both tied up 
t Lorin 2 rag; digeſt them for a day or two, ſhaking it often, and it 
Year is done. You may heighten or diminiſh the colour by increaſing 


diſti 


oper 


luble i 
„ whid 


n; the 


or diminiſhing the quantity of the colouring ingredients. 

Another LAck ER. Take rectified ſpirits of wine 2 pounds, 
ſhell-lac half a pound: Let it be diſſolved, and then ſtrain it; 
then, inſtead of common ſanguis draconis, take a very little 
Irop of fine ſanguis draconis in fine powder, and Engliſh ſaffron 
lied, which tie up in a fine linen rag, and put into the varniſh, 
ds before. 

If you would have the colour deeper, or more like copper, add 
more ſanguis draconis ; but, if lighter, the more ſaffron. 


dly, Ul To make the beft fort of LackeR varniſh now uſed b ders, 
utter, « of jt of Y Ye e VAR. 


Take fine ſeed-lac varniſh, which ſee under the article 
NISH, 
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NISH, 6 ounces, with which mix arnotto in fine powder, a ſu. 


diſſolve, and keep it in a bottle cloſe ſtopped. + 
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ficient quantity; ſet it over the fire in a gally-pot, and let i 


\ 1 
2, Take fine ſeed- lac varniſh 6 ounces, as much gamboge i 


powder as it will diſſolve in a gentle ſand- heat; keep this alſo uf 3 


a glaſs cloſe ſtopped for uſe. 


Take ſeed- lac varniſh one od, and add to it 2 poor U 
ful and a half, or 3 ſpoonfuls of the firſt reſerved tincture; ani 


5 or 6 ſpoonfuls of the ſecond reſerved varniſh tincture; andi | | 


add to this 15. grains of ſaffron tied up in a rag: Digeſt then 


for 24 hours, having firſt ſhaken them well. 


Then make a trial of this varniſh upon a bit of filver ; 19 . 
you find it too yellow, put in more of the arnotto, or firſt rei L S 
ved varniſh tincture: Thus increaſing or diminiſhing the pte. 4 
paration, till you have brought it to the exact golden colony 
which is the ultimate, or only thing aimed at. 

To LACKER oil painting, ſized works, or burniſped ſilver. wan 
your picture-frame or piece of work before the fire; then hai 
ving put out ſome Lacker into alarge gally-pot, with a fine m_ 2 
and faſt bruſh of hog's-hair, or camel's-hair, nimbly paſs youff th 


work over, and be ſure that you do not miſs any part of i 


nor yet waſh the ſame part twice; but take ſpecial care u 1 


lay it thin, and even, and preſently warm it by the fire while i ＋ 

looks bright; for by ſo doing you may Lacker it again in a quat- 

ter of an hour, warming it before and after the operation. = 
Repeat it twice or thrice, and, if you find the colour not dery« 

enough, do it again the fourth time; but take care of making iti a 


$00 deep; for it is a fault that cannot be mended, ; 
To make LACKERING look like burnijhed gold. If you have be- 
fore-hand burniſhed your filver very well, and your Lacker i 
tinged of a true gold colour, and you lay it on carefully with: 
an even hand, not thicker in one place than another, matting i 
as you do buraithed gold, it will be ſo exactly like gold foil, of 

ilding, that it will be able to deceive the moſt curious eye, that | 
jhall not be beforehand acquainted with the fallacy. * 

Here you are to obſerve, That, in Lackering carved works, you; 


muſt be quick, or ſtrike and job your bruſh againſt the hollow 8 
parts of it, to cover them alſo, matting and varniſhing then 
deeper, and more dull than other parts of the frame or pieces; ir 
and this deepening is done with the Lacker varniſh, or with 2-2 


notto itſelf, which being well mixed with the fe. all the deep 
and hollow places and veins of the work are to be touched and 


deepened with it; by which means the colour is accompliſhed, 
and the reflection of a perfect glory. 


Te LACKER in oil ſuch things as are expoſed to the weather 6 
J. The ſame method is to be obſerved here, as in the forme, if 
except 


Fi 


5 45 
* cepting in this, that your priming ought to be whiter than 


the 


Na, which is effected by mixing a little white lead, which has 
een ground a long time, with the former gold ſize. 

2. Alſo your ſilver ſize ought not to be ſo dry as that of gold, 
ven the leaves are laid on. 


ilſo in 7 gild carved work in oil, which is not to be expoſed to the 

en air. Melt ſome ſize, and put in juſt ſo much whiting as 
200N- in make it of a white colour; do the frame over once with 
; and is ſze. | | I 
ani 3. Then add more whiting to the fize, till it is of a proper 
thenſhuckneſs; and do it over three or four times, or more, with 
5 19 his, according as you find the work does require, letting it dry 

1 


at her. 
rmef, 
cept 


ich ſtrong ſize. 


1 Peter VANLAER, called Bamboccio, 


i noroughly between each time. 


4. When this is thoroughly dry, rub and ſmooth the work all 


4 ver with a piece of fiſh-ſkin or Dutch ruſhes, and afterwards 
ater-plane it, with a fine rag, dipped in water; rubbing it gent- 


dil it is very ſmooth, and then ſet by to dry, and then fize it 


5. Let it ſtand till it is dry, then Lacker over the work twice 


1 dy a gentle heat, and lay on your gold ſize, and perform every 
thing as before directed for laying on leaf gold. 


4 
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* 
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Jean LADESPELDRICET ixvenit, is the mark of 
that artiſt on a dead Chriſt; and the ſame mark is 
found on other pieces. 


C 


born in 1584, ſtudied 


n France and at Rome, lived at Haerlem and Amſterdam, ex- 


relled in hiſtory, landſcapes, and grotto's ; died in the year 1644, 


aged bo years. 
= LAKE, comes next after crimſon, and is good for ſhading 


Hand heightening carmine. But, in laying carmine upon a print, 


Hou muſt touch your lights only with a very thin teint of it, 
that can ſcarcely be diſcerned; and lay it on ſtrong, juſt upon 
Ethat part of the light which enters upon the ſhade, and after- 
E wards lay ſome Lake on the ſtronger part of the ſhade. | 
To make a fine LAKE. Take half a pound of good braſil, 
boil it in three pints of ley, made of the aſhes of vine-ſprigs, till 
it be half evaporated ; then let it ſettle, and ſtrain it off. 
Then boil it again with freſh braſil a quarter of a pound, 
of cochineal two pounds, and terra merita half an ounce ; add- 


ing to it a pint of fair water; let it boil till it be half evaporated, 


as before; then ſet it by to ſettle, and ſtrain it. But, when you 
take it off the fire, put in half an ounce of burnt alum reduced 
to an impalpable powder; let it diſſolve, ſtirring it with a ſtick, 
and add to it a quarter of a drachm of arſenic. Te 
In order to give it a body, reduce two cuttle-fiſh bones to a 
ine powder, and put in the powder, and leave it to dry up at 
| leiſure, 


a leiſure, and then grind it with a good quantity of fair water, 
which leave it to ſteep ; and afterwards ſtrain it through a cl 
and make it up into ſmall tablets or cakes, and ſet it to dry on 
card or paſte-board. . _ 
If you would have this Lake redder, add to it lemon: juice 
and, if you-would have it deeper, add to it oil of tartar. on 
Another LAKE. Boil ſhavings or {hearings of ſcarlet cloth i 
a ley of the aſhes of burnt tartar, or oil of tartar ; this ley hai 
ing the quality of ſeparating the ſcarlet ; when it has boiled ci 
nough, take it off, and add to it cochineal meſtic in powder, an{ii 
a little roch alum; then boil them again all together, ani 
while it is hot, ſtrain it two or three times through a jelly-bag 
the firſt time ſqueeſing the bag from top to bottom with twill 
ſticks, then take out what remains behind in the bag, and waſh ii 
well; then paſs the liquor you expreſſed with the ficke througl 
the bag again, and you will find the Lake ſticking to the ſides oi 
the bag, which you may either ſpread out upon a paſte-board, M 
divide into ſmall parcels upon paper, and ſet it by to dry. 
To make columbine LAKE. Steep half a pound of the fine! 
braſil wood of Fernambouc, raſped in three pints of the moſt ſub 
tilly diſtilled vinegar, for at leaſt a month; and, if it be for ſn 
weeks, it will be the better. After which, boil all about four mi 
nutes in balneo mariæ, and leave it for a day or two; afta 
which, put a quarter part of alum powder into a very clean earthen 
pan, and ſtrain the liquor upon it through a cloth, and ſo let i 
remain for a day; then heat the whole till it ſimmers, and, lea 
ing it again for twenty-four hours, reduce two cuttle-fiſh bone 
into powder, and, having warmed the liquor, pour it in upon{ifi 
them; then keep ſtirring the whole with a ſtick till it is coo], 
and leave it again for twenty-four hours before you ſtrain it. 
Remember that it muſt be firſt ſtrained upon the alum, before 
it is poured upon the cuttle-fiſn bone. 
The marc or dregs of columbine LAKE. To make a fine purple 
colour, beſides the carmine for oil and diſtemper, take the marc 
or dregs of the columbine Lake, which ſubſides with the cuttle- 
fiſh bone, and dry it and grind it, and there will be no fine Lake 
fo fplendid ; and, if it be mixed with Lake, there will be an ad- 
dition made to its body. 
. - Major-General LAMBERT, was a great encourager of paint- 
ing, and a good performer himſelf in flowers, as was, or is yet 
to be ſeen in the Duke of Leeds's houſe at Wimbleton. It is pro- 
bable he might have learned this art, or, atleaſt, have been fur- 
thered in it by Baptiſt Gaſpars, whom he received into his ſer- 
vice at his coming into England in the time of the civil wars, 
His eldeſt fon, John Lambert, Eſq; alſo painted faces for his di- 
verſion very well, many of whoſe pictures are ſtill to be 2 I 
| this 
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s laſt gentleman died about 52 years ago, at his eſtate in York- 


Wm 5 
Proſper Henricus LANCRINCK, was a German, born in the 
ar 1628, is ſuppoſed to have learned his art at Antwerp, was 
andſcape-paifiter ; copied after Titian and Salvator Roſa, He 
neinto England, and Sir Edward Sprag, that noble fea com- 
ander, became his patron ; was employed by Sir Peter Lely 
painting the grounds, landſcapes, flowers, ornaments, and 
netimes the draperies of thoſe pictures he intended to gain eſ- 
by. He alſo practiſed drawing by the life, and ſucceeded well 
mal figures. He died at a middle age in the year 1692. 
LANDSCAPE, The view o: proſpect of a country, ex- 
ILANDSCHAPE, tended as far as the eye will reach. Land- 
STUSSLANDSKIP, ſcapes, in painting, are pieces repreſent- 
LS ſome campaign or rural ſubject, as hills, valleys, rivers, 
—inty-houſes, &c. where human figures are only introduced 
gccidents and circumſtances. 5 
Of limneng LANDSCAPE, more particularly to make the tablet for 
edſcape. Take a piece of vellum, and ſhave it thin upon a 
ume : Faſten it with paſte or glew, paſte it upon a board; theſe 
rt of tablets are altogether uſed in Italy for Landſcape and 
- Wiltory. | 
8 2 if you take your Landſcape from the life, take your ſtation 
a riſing ground on the top of an hill, where you will have a 
rge horizon, and mark your tablet into 3 diviſions downwards 
om the top to the bottom. | 
3. Place your face directly oppoſite to the midſt of the finitor, 
ping your body fixed, and draw what is directly before your 
cs, upon the middle diviſion of the tablet; then turn your 
a, but not your body, to the right hand, and delineate what 
au Wu view there, adding this to the former; alſo do the like by 
ert is to be ſeen on your left hand, and your Landſcape will 
completed. 
Lay down every thing exact, not only in reſpect to diſtance, 
wa 28Woportion, and colour; but in form too: As, if there be hills, 
e, rocks, mountains, ruins, cataracts, aqueducts, cities, 
ons, caſtles, fortifications, or whatever elſe may preſent itſelf 
. 7 View, always making a fair ſky to be ſeen afar off, and letting 
e light always deſcend from the left to the right. 
I 5. When you firſt begin your work, begin with a large ſky ; 
, if there be any reflection or ſhining of the ſun, be ſure that 
1 bu do not mix any red-lead in the purple of the ſky or the 
I ouds, but only with lake and white; work the yellow and whi- 
Y| "Bb Ih beams of the ſun with maſticote and white. 5 
N 6. Then finiſh the bluiſh ſkv and clouds with a clean pen- 
i and ſmalt only at the firſt operation; dead all the work _ 
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| ſome other colour near it, you muſt make your firſt trees, 
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though it were a great way off, by loſing its force and vigour, . 


may be ſet off with ſap green and indigo. 


| ſtronger in dark places, and a ſlight heightening in the light. 


with colours ſuitable to the air; green meadows, trees, _ 
1 laying them ſomewhat ſmooth, but not over curiqu i 
ut ſlightly and haſtily. | L | 
7. Make a fair, large ſky, and work it down to the horn 
faintly, but very fair; and, drawing nearer to the earth, let # 
far diſtant mountains appear ſweet and miſty, almoſt undi ; 
' guiſhable, Joining with the clouds, and, as it were, loſt in 1 4 
air. 5 
8. The next ground colour, downwards, muſt increaſe 
magnitude of reaſon as nearer the eyes, ſomewhat bluiſh, a 
a ſea- green: But, drawing towards the firſt ground, let them 4 
cline into a reddiſh or popinjay- green. 5 
9. The laſt ground colour muſt be neareſt to the colour 8 
the earth, viz. a dark yellow, brown, and green, with which, @ «| 


Yo * 


10. Making them to increaſe proportionably in colour af 4 
magnitude, as they come near in diſtance, and that with go 


judgment; the leaves flowing, and falling in one with anothe}| A 1 


ſome apparent, and others loſt in the ſhadow. 5 
11. Let the Landſcape lie low, and, as it were, under the ey 3 
which is the moſt graceful and natural, with a large and in 
ſky, not riſing high, and lifting itſelf up into the top of . 
piece. 1 
12. Take care to make your ſhadows to fall all one wal 1 
viz. to make light againſt darkneſs, and darkneſs againſt 2] 1 
by that means extending the proſpect, and making it ſeem 


its remoteneſs from the eye. 


13. In touching the trees, boughs, and branches, put all U 
dark ſhadows firſt, raiſing the lighter leaves above the aaf 
by adding maſticote to the dark green, which may be made wii 
bice, pink, and indigo. 

14. The uppermoſt of all, which are expreſſed laſt of all, f 
lightly touching the outmoſt edges of ſome of the former Jeave | 
with a little green, maſticote, and white; the darkeſt ſhadowy 


15. You muſt endeavour to expreſs trees and their leave f 
rivers and mountains, far diſtant, with a certain real ſoftneſs a 
delicateneſs. 

16. To repreſent cataracts, great water-falls, and rocks, then 
muſt firſt a full ground be laid near the colour, and then! 


17. Take notice of all diſproportions, cracks, ruptures, an 
various repreſentations of inhnitely differing matters; the man 
ner of which is abundantly expreſſed in almoſt every Landscape | 
oo two anne on plate IV. 
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- Cavalier Gio LANFRANCO, born in the year 1581, ſcho- 
lar to the Carraches, and a zealous imitator of Raphael Correg- 
gio, lived at Rome, Parma, and Naples; excelled in hiſtory, 

and died in the year 164.7, aged 66 years. | 
Mr LANIER, was a painter well (killed in the Italian hands. 
He was employed by King Charles I. beyond ſea, to purchaſe 
that collection made by him, to whom he was cloſet-keeper. 
LAPIS LAZ ULI, a mineral ſtone of a blue colour, from 
whence ultramarine is extracted. See ULTRAMARINE. 
| LARK-SPUR, or Heel, is of ſeveral colours, and ſtriped; 
the moſt common are purple, gridelin, and red, which you may 
know how to do by the directions for other flowers of the ſame 
colour. 5 | 
LATTEN, plates of iron covered with tin. 
_ LAUGHTER, in painting, &c. In this paſſion all the parts 

Jof the face go one way; for the eye-brows, being drawn down 

towards the middle of the forehead, cauſe the mouth, noſe, and 

eyes to follow them in the ſame motion. See plate V. 

his paſſion of Laughter ſucceeds joy, and the motions of it 

are expreſſed by the eye-brows raiſed about the middle, and 
drawn down next the noſe ; the eyes almoſt ſhut ; the mouth 
appears open, and ſhews the teeth; the corners of the mouth be- 
ing drawn back, and raiſed up, will make a wrinkle in the cheeks, 

8 which will appear puffed up, and almoſt hiding the eyes; the 
face will be red, the noſtrils open, and the eyes may ſeem wet, 

or drop;with tears, which, being very different from thoſe of ſor- 

row, make no alteration in the face; but very much when ex- 
| Cited by grief. 
{ Marcellus LAURON, or LAROON, was born at the Hague 
in 1653, and brought up under his father, who brought him ve- 
ry young into England. He was a general painter, and imi- 
tated other maſters hands very well. He painted well both in 
| great and little, and was an exact draughtſman, but was chiefly 
famous for drapery, wherein he excelled moſt of his contempo- 
raries. He was likewiſe famous for pictures in little, common- 

h called converſation pieces. He died, and was buried at Rich- 

mond in Surry, aged 52 years. 

LAW, is repreſented in painting, &c. cloathed in purple robes, 

ſeeded with golden ſtars, and a mantle of carnation, fringed with 

gold, purple, and yellow buſkins. | 

I. C. Ciu. F. with the firſt C in the perpendicular ſtroke of 

the L, is the mark of Ludovico Cardi, ſirnamed Civoli, a Flo- 

rentine painter, in a plate of the ſupper of the Phariſee, 
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L. C. F. B. 225 Lewis Caracci inventor. Fran- 
JOD. C. I. Fr. Bri. J ceſco Briccio intaglio, or engraved. 
Vor, II. | Toi: 
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L. C. 1 Luke Van Cranogio, or Luke Van Craen, 7 

L. V. C. ainter, in Savoy, anno 1509. > 6 
L. C. 1 Lewis Caracci, in his three plates, engra- * 
L. O. C. 1 ved with his own hands. * 


IL. D. in a ſacrifice, and Alexander the Great, by Abbot Pri. 
maticcio. | 12 

LEAD, is a coarſe, heavy, impure metal, of all others the 
ſofteſt and moſt fuſible, when it has been purified. 

By making an analyſis of it, it is found to contain a little mer: 
cury, fome ſulphur, and a great deal of bituminous earth. 

Lead is found in various countries, but abounds particularly WM nothi 
in England, | | ; 

It is melted on a furnace, provided for that purpoſe, with 2 
ſtrong coal fire upon it; as it melts, it runs through a canal on 7 
one fide of it, leaving the earth, ſtone, and ſcoria, with the I ſharp 
aſhes of the coals. . , 

It is purified by ſkimming it before it is cold, and by throw. WMineg 
ing ſuet, and other fat bodies, into it. it inte 

When the Lead ore is dug out of the mine, it is beaten ſmall; 
and waſhed clean in a running ſtream, and fifted in iron rudders, Wer ir 

The hearth or furnace, whereon it is melted, is made of clay, of th 
or fire-ſtone ; this is ſet into the ground, and the fire is huilt on ¶ ming 

it, and is lighted with charcoal, continued with oaken gads, toget! 
blown with bellows by mens treading on them. bof vit. 
After the fire being kindled, and the fire-hearth is grown het, 
the Lead ore is thrown on the wood, which melts down into the H. 
furnace, and then with an iron ladle they take it out, and upon the b. 
ſand caſt it into what form they pleaſe. = 

The ore runs fometimes in 2 vein, ſometimes diſperſed in pently 
banks ; it lies many times between rocks ; ſome of it is harder, ay th 
others ſofter ; ſometimes they have branched ore in the ſpar ; ¶ t equ 
about the ore is ſpar and chalk, and another ſubſtance, which {Wain 
the miners call crootes. our o 

It has been obſerved by Mr. Glanvil, that the ſmoke of the 4», 
Lead works, in Somerſetſhire is a great annoyance, and affects 


* 


both the workmen, and the cattle that graze near them with 1M Ta 
diſeaſe, that often proves mortal. ball, f 

That the trees that grow near them have their tops burnt, equal} 
and their leaves and outſides diſcoloured and ſcorched. ve tit 


There are various preparations of Lead, ferving for variouiWlacke 
uſes; as, | | 

Lead-duſt is a preparation uſed by potters, made by throwing f whi 
charcoal duſt on melted Lead, and ſtirring them a long time to- han n 
gether ; to ſeparate the coal again, they only waſh it in water, It harc 
and dry it afreſh ; the uſe of it is to give a varniſh and gloſs to 
their works, 


What | 
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Mute Lead uſed by painters is only thin plates of Lead, diſ- 
# ſolved by the fumes of boiling vinegar. 
Maſticotes of ſeveral colours, and the ſandix, are alſo prepa- 
rations of Lead, | 5 
Red LEAD is a preparation of mineral Lead calcined, uſed by 
painters, potters, &c. | : 
Litharge of gold or ſilver is only the Lead that has been uſed in 
| purifying copper. | 
Black LEAD is a kind of mineral tone, of a black colour, but 
filvered and ſhining, found in Lead mines, and appears to be 
nothing elſe but Lead, not yet arrived at maturity, much uſed as 
E crayons or pencils for deſigning. 
This is melted like the common Lead, | 
WE To purge LEAD, Melt it in the fire, then quench it in the 
 Wſharpeſt vinegar ; melt it again, and quench it in the juice of 
celandine; melt it again, and quench it in ſalt water; then in 
vinegar mixed with ſal armoniac ; and, laſtly, melt it, and put 
Tit into aſhes, and it will be well cleanſed. 
| To make LEAD of a golden colour. Put an ounce of quick- ſil- 
Iver into a crucible, ſet it over the fire till it is hot, then add to it 
fof the beſt leaf gold one ounce, and take it from the fire, and 
mingle it with purified Lead melted one pound; mingle all well 
together with an iron rod, to which put of the filtrated ſolution 
of vitriol in fair water one ounce, then let it cool, and it will be 
of a gold colour; diſſolve the vitriol in its equal weight of water. 
How to print the LEAF of any tree or plant. Rub the veins on 
the back fide of the leaf of any plant you deſire, with a dog's 
tooth, or piece of ivory, to bruiſe them a little; then rub it over 
gently with a piece of woollen, dipped ſlightly in linſeed oil; then 
Jay the oiled fide of the Leaf on a piece of white paper, and preſs 
ſt equally on every part, and a perfect impreſſion of it will re- 
main on the paper; which, if you pleaſe, you may afterwards co - 
pour of its natural colour, 
| Another way of taking à natural impreſſion of the LEAVES e 
Plants, ſo that it ſhall appear as black as if done in a printing-preſs. 
| Take any leaf, let it be thoroughly dry, and with a printer's 
ball, ſuch as they uſe for laying on the ink upon letters, it being 
Equally covered with printers's ink ; and ftrike it gently four or 
ve times over the back of the Leaf, till all the veins have been 
placked with the ink; then lay your Leaf on a trencher or ſmall 
board with the backſide upwards ; then lay over the Leaf a piece 
white paper, wetted a little, ſo as to be but a ſmall matter more 
han moiſt; and upon this paper lay a ſmooth trencher, and preſs 
t hard down, but not ſo hard as to break the fine fibres of the 
*af; and this will give you a fine impreſſion. 
| But this would be done the more eaſily, if you had a wares 
2 roller 
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roller made like a cylinder, of about a foot in length, and an inch 


and an half diameter, the middle part of which is covered to the 
length of ſeven or eight inches with woollen cloth, rolled har 


and even two or three times about it. ; 8 
The white paper that covers the Leaf, being rolled four or five I 
times backwards and forwards with this roller, will give you x ith 
very curious impreſſion. | Than 
But if you cannot conveniently procure printer's ink, which 4 
s not eaſily to be had in the country, then you may uſe the fol. hel 
lowing method : . at 0 
Rub the back of the Leaf with linſeed oil burnt, and then to th 


ſtrew ſome powder of black lead, or, if you have not that, char. 
coal or ſmall- coal duſt, very finely ground and ſearced, or the 
| powder of burnt cork, very equally, upon a ſmooth board, tha 
will juſt cover it; then ſtroke it over ſmoothly with the blade offi 
a knife, and clap it upon the board, the back of the Leaf having 
been oiled; and then lay your white paper on the blacked ſide oi 
the Leaf, and either preſs it, or roll it as before. 3 
But, if you have not the conveniency of any of theſe ingred:-ke d- 
ents, you may uſe vermilion, and, mixing this to the conſiſtene 
of printer's ink, cover your printing- balls with that, and dab 
them on the back of the Leaf, and ſo take off your impreſſion a 
before directed. | 5 3 
A method of taking off the impreſſion of the LEAVES of plants ii halt 
plaiſter of Pais, fo that 4 2 e caſt in fs metal _ 
Thoſe perſons who practiſe caſting in metal have frequent occi\ 
fion to uſe the Leaves of plants for the embelliſhment of ther; 
works, which are generally made models done by the hand; 
which require much time, and, after all, are ſometimes very de 
ficient as to perfection; but the following is much eaſier. 
Lay the Leaf you would have the impreſſion of between tht 
- Leaves of a book, till it will lie flat; then fix the fore-lide« 
front of the Leaf to a ſmooth board with ſtrong gum arabic wi 
ter; after this has been done, raiſe a little wall of coarſe pal 
about it, to the height of about half an inch; or you may ſur 
round your board with paſte-board, or card-paper, fo cloſe, thi 
it will contain a liquid for ſome time. Then oil the back of tht 
Leaf, and pour on water, and plaiſter of Paris, which, when dl 
will have taken an exact impreſſion of every vein of the Lea 


and from which you may eaſily make a mould to caſt in, as yo 5, ,,; 
pleaſe. | | . um 
To preſerve the LEAVES of tulips. Make up ſome card - pape 8 


into the form of dripping-pans, and fix the tulip Leaves to ti 
cards with ſtrong gum arabic water; then pour on gently ſo 
of the iſing-glaſs, prepared in ſpirits, warm, till the Leaf is qui 
covered; and in the ſpace of an hour or two the liquor will be 
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W come hard, and all the colours will be preſerved in beauty for ſe- 


Kc. Vou may do the ſame by the Leaves of auricula's. 


W with helmets embracing one another, holding ſpears in their 
bands, on which are a heron and a crow. 

= Their being armed and embracing denote their conduct to 
W help one another with their arms; the birds, enemies to the fox, 
Sat their feet, which they unanimouſly aſſault, as being enemies 
to them both. _ | | 


lady fitting with her arms open, as if ſhe would embrace another, 
baving a ſceptre in one hand, on which is a ſun, a book open in 
eer lap, and from a ſerene ſky falls abundance of dew. 

Her age ſhews, that Learning is not acquired but by long 
ſtudy. The open book and extended arms, that Learning is ve- 
communicative; the ſceptre and fun, the dominion it has over 
be darkneſs of ignorance ; the dew, that Learning makes ten- 
er youth fruitful. „„ . 
LEATHER, a matter too well known to need any deſcrip- 

ion. 


J colour white LEATHER the Leſt way. Hang the ſkins in | 


halk or lime water, till they are grown ſupple, that the hair or 
$00] may be ſtripped off; ſtretch them on tenters, or by the 
oeans of lines, and ſmooth them over; then bruſh them over 
prith alum water very warm, and colour them with the colour 
you would have them, and dry them in the ſun, or in ſome warm 
Jouſe ; and they will be uſeful on ſundry occaſions, without any 
jarther trouble. os | 
To colour LEATHER black the German way. Take of the bark 
felder two pounds, of the filings or ruſt of iron the ſame quan- 
ty; put them into two gallons of rain water, and ſtop them up 
loſe in a caſk or veſſel, and let them ſtand for the ſpace of two 


em over the fire, and ſuffering them to ſtand twenty-four hours 
ter, and then uſe the liquor with a bruſh till the ſkin has taken 
fine black. „ | 

To colour LEATHER @ fair red. Firſt rub the Leather well in 
um water or alum it; boil ſtale urine, ſcum it, till half of it 


of braſil in powder, one ounce of alum, and half an ounce 

ſal armoniac; mix them well, and keep them ſtirring over a 

ntle fire about two hours, and ſo uſe the liquid part to colour 

tinge the ſkin, | 3 

To colour LEATHER of @ curious French yellow, Take one 
1 part 


p 


veral years, if the flower be preſerved from the air, by a glaſs, 


LEAGUE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by two women 


LEARNING, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a mature 


onths; then put to the liquid part a pound of nut- galls beat- 
n to powder, and a quarter of a pound of copperas, heating 


waſted ; then put in an ounce of the fineſt lake, the like quan- 
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part of chalk, and another of wood-aſhes, and make of them x 
good ley ; then ſtrain out the fine liquor, and ſet it in a veſſel 
. - over the fire, and put into it turmeric in powder, and alittle (af. 
fron ; and let it ſimmer till it becomes pretty thick ; then ſet it 

a cooling, to be uſed as occaſion requires. - 

To make white LEATHER blue. Take a quart of elder-berries, 
ſtrain out the juice, and boil it with an ounce of powder of alum, 
and half an ounce of indigo, or ſmalt-blue ; and bruſh over th, 
Leather with a fine bruſh dipped in it three times, ſuffering it to 
dry between whiles, and the buſineſs will be effected. 

Dying LEATHER, | 

To dye LEATHER of a reddiſh calour. Firſt waſh the ſkins in 
water, wring them well out, and afterwards wet them with a ſo- 
lution of tartar and bay-falt in fair water, and wring them out 
again; then to the former diſſolution add aſhes of crab-ſhells, 
and rub the ſkins very well with this; after this, waſh them in 
common water, and wring them out; then waſh them with tine. 
ture of madder in the ſolution of tartar and alum and the crab. 
| ſhell aſhes; and, if they prove not red enough after all, waſh then 
with the tincture of braſil. | | | 

To dye LEATHER of a pure yellow. Take of fine aloes tu 
ounces, of linſeed oil four pounds; diſſolve or melt them, ther 
ſtrain the liquor, and beſmear the ſkins with it, and, being dr, 
varniſh them over. Or infuſe woad in vinegar, in which boil: 
Itttle alum ; or thus, having dyed them green, as directed, the 
dye them in a decoction of privet-berries, ſaffron, and alum water, 

To dye LEATHER blue. Boil elder-berries or dwarf- elder i 
water, then ſmear or waſh the ſkins with it; wring them out. 
then boil the berries as before in a diſſolution of alum water, and 
wet the ſkins in the ſame water once or twice, dry them, ani 
they will be very blue. Or take the beſt indigo, and ſteep it 
urine a day; then boil it with alum, and it will be good. U 
temper the indigo with red wine, and waſh the ſkins with it. 

To dye LEATHER of a pure ſky colour. For each ſkin take 
digo one ounce, put it into boiling water, let it ſtand one night 
then warm it a little, and with a bruſh pencil beſmear the ( 
twice over. oy Ny | | 

To dye LEATHER purple. Diſſolve roch alum in warm wate 
wet the ſkins with it, dry them; then boil raſped braſil well i 
water; let it ſtand to cool; do this three times, and afterward 
Tub the dye over the ſkins with your hand, and when they 
dry poliſn them. | | | | 

To dye LEATHER green. Take ſap green and alum water, 
each a ſufficient quantity; mix and boil them a little; if c 
would have the colour darker, add a little indigo, 
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N gild LEATHER. Take glair of the whites of eggs, or gum 
ater, and with a bruſh rub over the Leather with either of 

em, and then lay on the gold or filver ; let them be dry, and 

purniſh them. | | 
Te dreſs or cover LEATHER with ſilver or gold. Take that 
hich is called brown red, and grind it on a ſtone with a mul- 
er, adding water and chalk; and, when the latter is diflolved, 
ub, or lightly dawb the ſkins over with it, till they look a little. 
Wvbitiſh ; and then lay on the leaf ſilver or gold, before they are 
Wuite dry; laying the leaves a little over each other, that there 
ay not be the leaſt part omitted; and when they have well 
oſed with the Leather, and are ſufficiently dried on and hard- 
ed, rub them over with a poliſher made of ſmooth ivory, or 
f the fore - tooth of a horſe, and it will appear very bright. 

LEG, a part of the body too well known to need deſcription. 
or the manner of drawing Legs, feet, &c. See Plate VI. 

Sir Peter LELY, was horn in Weſtphalia in Germany in the 
ear 161), ſcholar of De Grebber of Haerlem, and came into 
Wngland in the year 1641. He at firſt painted landſcape with 
mall figures; but at length betook bimſelſ to face-painting, in 

Which he exceeded all his contemporaries in Europe. He ac- 
uvired a wonderful ſtyle in painting, both as to his correct 
raught and beautiful colouring ; but more eſpecially in the 
raceful airs of his heads, and the pleaſing varieties of his poſ- 

res, together with the genteel and looſe management of his 

aperies, he excelled moſt of his predeceſſors. 

And, notwithſtanding the critics ſay he preferred almoſt in 
his faces a languiſhing air, long eye, and a drowſy ſweetneſs, 
cculiar to himſelf, for which they reckon him a manneriſt, and 

at he retained a little of the greeniſh caſt in his complexion ; 
hatever of this kind may be objected againſt this great painter, 
's 1 are highly eſteemed both here and abroad, and equal- 
valued and envied. ETON 

He was likewiſe a good hiſtory- painter; his crayon draughts 
re alſo admirable, and thoſe are reckoned the moſt valuable of 
is pieces, which were all done intirely by his own hand. 

The earl of Pembroke recommended him to king Charles II, 
ho made him his principal painter, and knighted him. 

He died of an apoplexy in London in the year 1680, and 63d 

his age, There is a marble monument, with his buſt, raiſed 

r him in Covent-garden church. 

Balthazar Van LEMENS, a hiſtory- painter, born at Antwerp. 
is manner was very free, and often very graceful. His draw- 
gs and ſketches are excellent. He died in London in the year 


704. : | | 
Remigius Van LEMPUT, alias REMEE, was a famous co- 
R. | E 4 | Plex, 
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pier, in the reign of king Charles II, of the neat maſters, as Stone 
was of the great Italians. He was a native of Antwerp, and a 
great copier of Van Dyke, by whom he was much encouraged, 
His pieces ſometimes, through the advantage of time upon 
them, paſs for that great maſter's, now age has a little imbrown- 
ed the tint, ſoftened the colouring, and perhaps concealed ſome 
part of the ſtiffneſs whereof he ſtands accuſed by the critics. 
| He had 150 l. for copying Henry VII. and Henry VIII. in 


one piece, after Holbein; being the famous picture that was on 


the wall at Whitehall, which was afterwards burnt. 

He was very famous for the beſt collection of drawings and 
prints of any of his time. It was he that bought the celebrated 
piece of king Charles I. on horſeback, by Van Dyke, now at 
Hampton-Court, for a ſmall matter, in the time of the troubles, 
which carrying over to Antwerp, he was there offered 1000 gui- 
neas for it, and ſtood for 1500; but, thinking that not enough, 
he brought it over to England again; where, the times being 
turned, and he ſtill inſiſting on the ſame ſum, the picture was 
taken from him by a due courſe of law, after it had coſt. him a 
great deal of money to defend it. He died in London tbout ſixty 
years of age. 


Lucas Van LEYDEN, a celebrated painter and 
or engraver, uſed thoſe two marks in ſome of his i 


— plates. 

L. H. ſtands for Lambert Hopfer. 

LIBERALTTY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman 
with a ſquare forehead, in a white veil, an eagle over her head, 
holding a cornucopia turned upſide down in one hand, whence 
are ſcattered jewels and other precious things, and in the other 
hand fruits and flowers. Fn 

The eyes and front reſemble the lion, the moſt liberal of all 
irrational creatures. The eagle denotes the habit of Liberality, 
for ſhe always leaves ſome of her prey to other birds. The cor- 
nucopia ſhews that a generous ſpirit ſhould do good, but not out of 
vain-glory, The white veil, that ſhe has no ſiniſter deſign nor 
project of intereſt. 1 


PI Hans LIENFRINCH thus marked certain plates, re- 


preſenting birds and hunting- pieces with ornaments. 


Tong LIFE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by an ancient lady 
in an antique habit, laying her right hand upon the head of a ſtag 


with large horns, and many branches; holding a crow in her 
left hand. —The ancient dreſs denotes the revolution of many 


years; the old ſtag alluding to that which was found three hun- 


dred years after Julius Cæſar, with a gold collar inſcribed 409 
) 7 * a = . * 

 EESAR DONAvIT. The crow outlives the ſtag, as it is ſaid. 
S-ert LIFE, is repreſented, in painting, &c, by a lady 0 


juvenik | 
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venile aſpect, with a garland of various flowers, on her breaſt 
the figure of hemerobion, a little inſect; in her right hand a roſe- 

| branch, round which is written, Una dies aperit, conficit una 
| dies, i. e. it is diſcloſed, or buds and dies in one day; and in her 
Jeft the fiſh ſeche. The garland ſhews the frailty of man that 
loſes his ſtrength, as flowers fade, in a moment; the inſe& the 
| ſhortneſs of life, which is but the ſpace of one ſingle day; the 

| ſeche is a fiſh that lives not long, Phe 
Of the imitation of LIFE. | 
1. Firſt chuſe a good maſter, with whom you may ſpend at 
leaft two days in a week; it might be better, if there were a ſo- 
| ciety of about ten or twelve young men, who might be of uſe in 

| aſſiſting one the other. | = 
2. Then chuſe a well ſhaped man, one with large ſhoulders, a 
| fair breaſt, having ſtrong muſcles, full thighs, long legs, and of a 
| proportional height, neither too tall nor too ſhort, neither too 
| thick nor too ſlender, but one of a very regular and exact propor- 
| tion and ſhape, 7 
3. Let this exemplar ſtand in a good poſture, repreſenting 
| ſome noble action of life, letting the head turn itſelf to the right 
| fide, if the left be ſhadowed ; and on the contrary making the 
parts of the apparent ſhoulder ſomething higher than that which 
is obſcured ; and the head, if it looks upwards, leaning no far- 
ther backwards than ſo that the eyes may be ſeen ; and, in the 
turning of it, let it move no farther than ſo that the chin may 
an only approach the ſhoulder ; making alſo the hip on that ſide on 
d, which the ſhoulder is loweſt a little to {tick out, and that arm 
ce foremoit where the leg is behind. : | | 
zer 4. The ſame things are to be obſerved in relation to all four- 
| footed beaſts; and this generally to make the limbs croſs-wiſe 
all to cohere together, and in the turning of it forward, backward, 
ty, N upward, downward, ſideways, always to counterbalance it by 
or- the oppoſition of the other parts, the right knowledge of which 

t of is a conſiderable advance towards the imitation of the life. 

nor 5. Theſe things being ſo prepared, let the perſon, who is to 
begin, firſt ſketch on the paper his own ideas, being fixed in a 
re- convenient place and light, wherein he muſt endeavour to make 
every part agree with the whole; firſt in form; ſecondly in pro- 
lady portion; thirdly in action. After this beginning again, run over 
ſtag * draught, and bring it to a concluſion, as ſhall be ſhewn here- 
alter. | | | e 
6. Obſerving always, that, after you have ſketched your whole 
figure, that you chuſe a part, which you have moſt mind to fi- 
niſh, to perfect it, in regard that with the reſt ſtands in a good 
poſture. The reaſon for this is, becauſe time will not always 
falily permit to compleat or finiſh a whole figure, unleſs to ſuch 


as 
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as are expert artiſts; it being much better to bring one part to 
perfection, than to leave the whole imperfeR. 

7. It is alſo to be conſidered, after what manner you would 
bave your figure to be ſeen, whether upon even ground, or from 
above; for the poſition of the exemplar muſt be accordingly. 

8. A young artiſt may alſo at his conveniency ſometimes view 
the country, and practiſe drawing of landſcapes, repreſenting the 
objects of nature as much as is poſſible ; firſt in their diſtance ſe- 
condly in their mutual poſition ; and thirdly in viſible aſpect. 
By this means he will obtain a general and complete underſtand- 
ing in the univerſal meaſures of all things. | 

9. A graceful poſture is a principal thing to be obſerved in 
every picture; all things are to be expreſſed with proper actions; 
to wit, in their true and natural motions, according to the liſe 
and ſpirit of them. _ 

Majeſty is to be expreſſed in a king, by delineating him in 


ſuch a graceſul poſture, as may cauſe the ſpectators to behold him 


with reverence. | | 

A foldier ſhould be exprefled in fuch a poſture, as indicates 
the greateſt boldneſs and courage. - 

A clown ſhould be drawn in a ſordid and clowniſh poſture, 

A ſervant or page ſhould be expreſſed in a waiting and diligent 

_ poſture. 5 | | 

In all manner of draughts after the life, the inward affeQions 
of the mind ſhould be livelily expreſſed by the outward actions, 
motions, and geſtures of the body. 3 
10. But, in order to attain an exquiſite knowledge of theſe 
things, it will be neceſſary to obſerve the works of the moſt fa- 
mous maſters, and to ſtrive to imitate the examples of thoſe, who 
ſor a long time had accuſtomed themſelves to draw all varieties 
of geſtures and poſtures; as the actions of combatants fighting 
at cuffs, wreſtlers, ſtage- players, fencers, the enticing allurement 


of courtezans, riding the great horſe, tournaments, &c. wherein 


the motion of the eyes and the hands, and the carriage of the 


whole body, are exactly to be taken notice of, if you would in 


drawing expreſs any thing to the lite. 


11. And, in order that it may appear the more natural and 


not forced, you muſt uſe a kind of careleſſneſs and looſeneſs in 


your draught, that the body may not be made ſtiff in any parti 
but that every joint may have its proper bendings, that the inten- 


tion of the figure may not be lame, and the joints as it were ſtif 


fened, that every limb may have its proper freeneſs and looſe-Þ# 


"neſs, agreeable to the natural life of the picture. 


12. In order to be able to make every thing thus natural 


accord, the life muſt be diligently obſerved. No action muſt be 


_ forced beyond nature; if a perſon be repreſented * i 
| | | ea 
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bead over his ſhoulder, you muſt not turn it more than nature 


will admit. Nor ſhould it come ſhort of what bounds nature 
has allowed it, but rather be quickened to the higheſt pitch. 

As if hr were to draw a man fighting, either in endeavour- 
ing to ſtrike, or avoid the ſtroke of his enemy, in running, 
wreſtling, leaping, &c. you muſt be ſure not ſo much to over- 
do nature, as to expreſs a poſture which cannot be imitated with 
his natural body, 

LIGHTS, in painting, &c. are thoſe parts of a piece which 
are illumined, or which lie open to the luminaty by which the 
piece is ſuppoſed to be enlightened ; and which, for this reaſon, 


| are painted with bright vivid colours; and in this ſenſe Lights 


are oppoſed to ſhadows. 

Light is alſo uſed for the luminous body that emits it; there 
are various kinds of Lights ; general Lights, as the air; particu- 
lar Lights, as a candle, the ſun, a fire. 

Different Lights have different effects on a piece of painting, 
and occaſion à difference in the management of every part. 
Therefore much depends upon the painter's chuſing a proper 
Light for his piece to be illumined by, and a great deal more in 


the conduct of the Lights and ſhadows, after he has pitched up- 


on the luminaryj. 
The ſtrength and relievo of a figure, as well as its graceful- 
neſs, depends intirely on the management of the Lights, and the 


| joining of theſe to the ſhadows. - | | 


The Light that figures in a piece of painting receive, are either 


| - direRt or infected; to each of which ſpecial regard muſt be had, 


The doctrine of Lights and colours makes that part of paint- 


ing, called the clair obſcure. 


Of Licnr, ſhadow, and colour, The drawer, engraver, and 


| painter, ought all to purſue one and the ſame intention, and to be 
| under one and the ſame conduct. 3 


What the drawer or engraver makes round with the crayon, 


or ſteel inſtrument, the painter performs with his pencil, caſting 
{ behind what is to be made leſs viſible by diminution, and break- 
ing of his colours; and drawing forwards by the moſt lively co- 


lours and ſtrongeſt ſhadows that which is directly oppoſite to tha 


'Þ fight, as being neareſt and moſt to be diſtinguiſhed, 


2. If ſolid and dark bodies are placed on Light and tranſparent 


0 | grounds, as ſky, clouds, waters, &c, thoſe dark bodies, &c, 
| ought to be more rough, and more to be diſtinguiſhed than thoſe 
with which they are encompaſſed ; that being ſtrengthened by 


the Lights and ſhadows, or colours, they may ſubſiſt and preſerve 


| their ſolidity upon thoſe tranſparent grounds. 


3. In the mean ſeaſon thoſe Light grounds, as ſky, clouds, 
| Waters, 


4 GH .- 5 


waters, being clearer and more united, are to be caſt off from the 
fight to a farther diſtance. | | 

4. Two equal Lights muſt never be made in one and the ſame 
picture, but a bigger and a leſſer; the bigger to ſtrike forcib. 
on the middle, extending its greateſt clearneſs on thoſe places of 
= the deſign, where the principal figures of it are, and where the 
5 ſtrength of the action ſeems to be; diminiſhing it gradually, as 
F it comes nearer and nearer to the borders. 

1 5. This is evident in ſtatues, ſet up on high in public places, 
4 their upper parts being more enlightened than the lower, which 
by ought to be imitated in the diſtribution of Light. 

6. You muſt avoid ſtrong ſhadows on the middle of the limbs, 
Jeft the abundance of black, which compoſes thoſe ſhadows, 
mould ſeem to enter into them, and ſeem to cut them; rather 
. let thoſe ſhadowings be placed round about them, thereby to 
[| heighten the parts; making great Lights to ſucceed great ſha- 
Th —A ESE | X 
| 7. On this account Titian ſaid, he knew no better rule for diſ- 
| | tribution of Lights and ſhadows, than his obſervations drawn 


from a bunch of grapes. 7 
8. Pure white either draws an object nearer, or ſets it off to 
a farther diſtance; it draws it nearer with black, and throws it 
1 backwards without it; but pure black, above all other colours, 
10 brings the object nearer to the ſight. Entre ö 
| 9. The Light, being altered by ſome colour, never fails to 
wil communicate fomething of that colour to the bodies on which it 
Fi ftrikes; and the medium of air, through which it paſſes, has the 
1 ſame effect, : Es 
| 10. Bodies which are cloſe together receive from each other 
| by reflection that colour, which is oppoſite to them, viz. they re- 
1 flect on each other their own proper colour. 0 | 
r 11. If a deſign is filled with many figures, you muſt always 
1 endeavour an union of colours, for fear that, being too different, 
8 | they ſhould embarraſs the ſight by their confuſion with the great 


1 numbers of their members, ſeparated by certain folds. 

| | 12. And for this reaſon the Venetians paint their draperies 

S with colours that are nearly related to each, and ſcarcely diſtin- ac 

8 guiſh them any other way, but by the diminution of Lights and ref 

if ſhadows. 1 | 9 | | Ani 

| 13. Thoſe parts of a picture, which are placed foremoſt or 8!" 
neareſt to the view, ſhould always be more finiſhed than thoſe r 
which are caſt behind; and ought to be more manifeſt than nat 
thoſe things that are tranſient and confuſed. E 


14. Things ſituated at a diſtance, though they be many, yet Wi 
ought to be made but one maſs. As the leaves on the trees, a 
fight of birds, billows in the ſea, &c, 


15. Let 


. hvely. . 
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15. Let thoſe objects, which ought to be ſeparated, be ma- 
nifeſtly ſo, and that by a {mall and pleaſing difference; but, on 


the contrary, let not thoſe things be ſeparated that ſhould be con- 
tiguous; and, where there are two contrary extremities, let them 


neve couch each other either in colour or Light. 


16. Various bodies are every-where to be of different airs and x 
colours ; that thoſe which are placed behind may be united to- 
gether, and thoſe which are placed foremoſt may be ſtrong and 


17. In painting either a half figure or a whole one, which is 


do be placed before other figures, it ought to be placed nearer 


the eye, and next to the Light: And if it is to be painted in a 
& large place, and at a diſtance from the eye, then you ought not 
| tobe ſparing of great Lights, the ſtrongeſt ſhadows, and the moſt 
| lively colours. 


18. But a meridian Light muſt not be put in a picture, be- 


| cauſe there are no colours that can ſufficiently expreſs it; but 
rather a weaker Light; as that of the morning or evening, whoſe 
# whiteneſs is allayed, and the fields are, as it were, gilded by the 
ſun- beams; or ſuch as appears after a ſhower of rain, which the 
ſun gives through the breaking of a cloud. | 


19. T hoſe parts which are neareſt to us, and moſt raiſed, muſt 


| be coloured ſtrongly, as it were ſparkling : But thoſe parts, on 
the contrary, more remote from the fight towards the borders, 
muſt be touched more faintly. 


20. The field or ground onght to be a free tranſient light, and 


well united with colours, which have a friendly agreement with 
each other; and of ſuch a mixture, that there may be fomething 
in it of every colour of which the work is compoſed, and let the 
bodies mutually partake of the colour of their ground. 


21. The whole picture ought to be made of one piece; in 


doing which, you muſt avoid, as much as poſſibly you can, to 
| paint drily, 7 . 
22. Let your colours be lively; but not look as if they had 
been rubbed or ſprinkled with meal, viz. you muſt take care 
not to let them look pale. — 


* 


23. When a picture is drawn by the life, nature muſt be ex- 
actly followed, working at the ſame time on thoſe parts which 
reſemble one another, e. gr. the eyes, the cheeks, the noſtrils, 
and lips, ſo that you ſhould touch the one as ſoon as you have 


given a ſtroke of the pencil to the other; leſt, by interruption 
or diſtance of time, you ſhould loſe the idea of thoſe parts which 
nature has made to reſemble each other. 

224. Thus you will, by imitating nature, feature by feature, 
| With juſt and harmonious Lights and ſhadows, and proper co- 


lours, 
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Jours, give to your picture that livelineſs, that it will ſeem, az 


if it were performed by the living hand of nature. 


25. Smooth bodies, ſuch as cryſtal, glaſs, gems, poliſhed me. 
tals, ſtones, bones, woods, japans, things covered with hair, 
as ſkins, the beard, head; alſo feathers, ſilks, and eyes, which 
are of a watery nature; and thoſe things which are liquid, as wa- 
ter, and ſuch corporeal ſpecies as are reflected by them; and all 
that either touches or is near them; ought to be painted and 


united on their lower parts, but ſhould be touched above boldly 


by their proper Lights and ſhadows. | 

26. Let the parts of the picture ſo much harmoniſe, that all 
the ſhadows may appear as if they were but one ; embrace what- 
ſoever may be aſſiſtant to you in your deſign, and ſhun whatſo- 
ever * diſagreeable to it. 5 

27. Do not make any touches either with pencil, crayon, or 
graver, before you have well conſidered and fixed upon your 
deſign, eſpecially as to the outlines; nor till you have preſent in 
your mind a perfect idea of what you would do. | 

28. You may be aſſiſted in many beauties, by means of a 
Jooking-glaſs, which you may obſerve from nature ; as alſo by 


thoſe objects you may ſee in an evening, where you have an 


ample field and a large proſpect. 
29. Thoſe things that are painted, to be ſeen in little or ſmall 


places, muſt be touched very tenderly, and be well united by 


gradual approach and colours ; the degrees of which ought to be 


more different, more unequal, more ſtrong, and vigorous, as 


the work is more diſtant. 


30. If the picture is to be placed where there is but little Light, 
the colours ought to be very clear; but if it is ſtrongly enlight- 
ened, or in the open air, the colours ought to be very brown. 

31. Large Lights are to be painted as nicely as poſſibly can be, 
and you moſt endeavour to loſe them inſenſibly, in the ſhadows 
which ſucceed them, and encompaſs them about. 

Mr. William LIGHTFOOT, was a good Engliſh painter 
in perſpeCtive, architecture, and landſcape. He began in diſtem- 
per, but afterwards took to oil- painting; he was concerned in 
contriving and adorning ſome part of the Royal Exchange. He 
died in London about ninety years ago. 

Pirro LIGORIO, was ſcholar of Giulio Romano, lived at 
Naples and Rome, excelled in hiſtory and architecture, and died 
in the year 1573. | „ 

_ LILY, to paint in miniature, cover it with white, and ſhade 

with black and white; do the ſeeds with orpiment and gall- 
ſtone; and the green of the leaves and ſtalks with verditer, 
ſhaded with iris green. 

The many-flowered L1LY, in miniature, for the firſt cole 
3 uls 


in. _ 


aſe mine de plomb, then vermilion, and in the Nrongeſt of the 
ſhades carmine, and finiſh with the ſame in ſtrokes, which cor- 
reſpond with the turn of the leaf. 

Heighten the lights with mine de plomb and white, and imi- 
| tate the ſeed with vermilion and carmine, Let the green be done 
| with verditer, and ſhaded with iris green, 
| The day LII v. There are three forts of this flower. 

1. Gridelin, a little reddiſh, 2. The gridelin, very pale, 

3. The white. 
| For the firſt, lay on lake and white, and ſhade and finiſh 
| with a deeper mixture of the ſame, with a little black added to 

it, to ſadden it, eſpecially for the deepeſt places. 
| For the ſecond, lay on white, mixed with a very little lake 
© and vermilion, ſo that theſe two laſt do hardly appear; then ſhade 
| with black and a little lake, taking care to make the heart of the 
leaves next the ſtalk redder, which, as well as the ſeed, muſt 
be of the ſame colour, eſpecially towards the top; and, lower; - 
a little greener. 

Let the ſtalk of the ſeed be done with maſticote, ſhaded with 

bladder green. 

{ The other flowers of this ſort are done with white alone, and 

| ſhaded and finiſhed with black and white, 

Ihe ſtalk of theſe laſt, and the green of them all, muſt be of 

| the ſea ſort, ſhaded with iris green. 

{ LIME, calcined ſtone, marble, es- Nome, chalk, or other 

s matter, burnt by a large fire, in a kiln or furnace built for that 

. purpoſe; for the moſt part to be uſed afterwards in a compoſi- 

t, tion of mortar for building; the fire taking away all its humidi- 

t- y and opening its pores, "{o that it becomes eaſily reducible to 

„powder. 

e, Quick LIME, Is that which is as it comes out of the 

vs COUnſacted LIM r, furnace, and ſlacked Lime, | is that waſhed 

or ſteeped in water. 

ter 7 dye fiuff a LIMON, or LEMON Pi Boil the ſtuff 

m- n hour and a half with three pounds of alum, three ounces of 
in ceruſs, and three ounces of arſenic; pour off the water, then 
He put in freſh, and in the ſame kettle make a liquor of ſixteen 

pounds of green dyer's weed, three ounces of pot- aſnes, two 

ounces of turmeric ; let them ſettle and boil ; then paſs the ſtuff 

quick through it, and it will be of a good Lemon colour. 

To dye ſilk a Lemon colour. This dye muſt firſt of all be 
tenderly handled, and done in weak ſuds, and may be regulated 
dy comparing the colour with a Lemon ; which, when done, 
inſe and dry it. 

LIMNING, is the art of painting in water colours, in con- 
ta. 


\ 


4 LIM _ 
tradiſtinction to painting, properly ſo called, which is done in 
oil colours. | 

Limning is by far the more ancient kind of painting : The art 
of painting in oil is far more modern, it not being known till 
the year 1410, when it was found out by one John Van Eyck, 
2 Flemiſh painter, better known by the Name of John of Bru. 

ges. Before his time all the painters painted in water and freſco 
alone, both on wooden boards, walls, and elſewhere. | 

When they made uſe of boards for painting, they uſually fal 
glewed a fine linen cloth over them, to prevent their opening, 
and then laid on a ground of white; they alſo mixed up their 

colours with water and ſize, or with water and yolks of eggs, 
well beaten with the branches of a fig-tree ; the juice of which, 
being thus mixed with the eggs, was the mixture with which 
they painted their pieces. 

In Limning, all colours are proper enough, excepting the 
white made of lime, which 1s only uſed in freſco. 

But the azure and ultramarine muſt always be mixed up with 
ſize or with gum; becauſe the yolks of eggs give yellow colours 
a greeniſh tincture. FSA 

But before theſe colours, though mixed with ſize, are laid on, 
there are always applied two lays of hot ſize; . the compoſition 
made with eggs and the juice of fig-tree being only uſed for 
touching up and finiſhing, and to prevent the neceſſity of ha- 
ving a fire always at hand to keep the ſize hot; yet it is cer. 
| tain, that the ſize colours hold the beſt, and are accordingly al- 
ways uſed in cartoons, &c. This ſize is made of ſhreds of thin 

Hl * leather or parchment : To Limn on linen they chuſe that which 

Mt is old, half worn and cloſe ; this they do over with white lead, 

| 1 or with a fine plaiſter beaten up with ſize; which when dry, 

118 they go over it again with a lay of the ſame ſize. 

3/8 The colours are all ground in water, each by itſelf; and, in 

proportion as they are wanted in working, are diluted with ſized 

'Y water. | 

If yolks of eggs are to be uſed, they are diluted with a water 

made of an equal quantity of common water and vinegar, with 
the yolks, white, and ſhell of an egg; and the ends of the little 
branches of a fig-tree cut ſmall, all well beaten together in an 
earthen pan. 8 

If they would have the piece varniſhed, when finiſhed, they 

go over it with the white of an egg well beaten, and then with 
varniſh. „ „ 

But this, however, is only to preſerve it from wet; for the 

great advantage of Limning conſiſts in its being free from any 


luſtre, in regard that all its colours, thus void of luſtre, mi be 
| | een 


| 
” \ 
| 
1 
1 
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ts; which colours in oil, or covered with 
varniſh, cannot. N e 
a 8 Of preparations for LimninG. 1, Be provided with two 
till gef , or ſmall glaſſes, to hold clean water ; the one for tem- 
| pering the colours with, and the other for waſhing your pencils 
.in when they are foul, 1 
ico Wi | 2. Beſides thoſe pencils you limn with, hav 
dy pencil, to cleanſe your work from any kind of duſt that may. 
fall upon it: Theſe pencils are called fitch pencils. | 
3. A ſharp penknife, for taking hold of any looſe or ſtraggling 
deit I pairs that may come out of your pencil, either upon the work 
88, or among the colours; or to take out ſpecks of any thing that 
ch, may fall upon your card or table. | 
| 4. A paper with a hole cut in it to la 
; Leep it from duſt and filth to reſt your hand upon, 
the WF the parchment from being ſullied by the ſoil and 


— 


„ band; as alſo for trying your pencils on before you uſe them. 
ith Wi 5. Be provided with a quantity of light carnati 

Flour, tempered up in a ſhell by itſelf, with a weak gum water, 
made of white and red lead, if it 
ich add a little maſticote or En 


gliſh oker, or both, if it be 
n for a brown complexion. „ | | 
for But you muſt be ſure to take care, that the fleſh colour be 


„7. Place your ſeveral ſhadows, for the fleſh colour, in a lar 
hin i iſtinct from one another. 
8. Lay a good quantity of white by itſelf, that it may be 
ready in all ſhadowings, beſides what the ſhadowings are firſt 
mixed with. | 
| 9. For red for the cheeks and lips, temper lake and red lead 


Pogether ; and indigo, or ultramarine, and white for blue ſha- 
dows, as thoſe under the eyes and veins. 


10. For grey, faint ſhadows, white, Engliſh oker, and ſfome- 


ter times maſticote; for deep ſhadows, white, Engliſh oker, 
h mber; for dark ſhadows, lake and pink, which make a good 
* Hefhy ſhadow. | 


It. In making choice of a light, let it be fair and large, one 
northerly and not ſoutherly, and free from ſhadows of houſes or 
res; and all clear ſæy- lights coming in direct from above, and 
in Not tranſverſe.” As to the room, let it be cloſe and clean, and 
ee from the ſun- beams. N K s 
12. As to the manner of fitting, let the deſk on which you 
Vork be ſo ſituate, that, ſitting before it, your left arm may be 
rag the light, that the light may ſtrike ſideling upon your 
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f yards from you at moſt. 


\ fitting 


ſweetly, which will take up about five hours time. 
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Let the perſon you are to limn be poſited in the ſame poſtny 
that he himſelf ſhall chuſe, level with you, and not more thay 


13. Obſerve the perſon's motion, if never ſo ſmall; for the 
leaſt motion amiſs, if not recalled, will inſenſibly lead you into 
many errors. | 
14. When you have finiſhed the face, let the perſon ſtand, 
not ſit, at a farther diſtance than four or five-yards off, for you 
drawing the poſition of the cloaths, © 
T5. H you are to limn upon fattin, ſteep ifing-glaſs for twenty, WW b. 
four hours in fair water, and then boil it in ſpirits of wine, until in 
it grow very clammy, which may be known by dipping you Wl ar 
finger in it: And, after you have drawn your outlines upon 
ſattin, waſh it thin over with an indifferent large pencil, as fu pa 
as your outlines are, which will prevent the colours from (ink WW ro 
ing or flowing. . EG | | 
16. The better to prevent your colours from ſinking into Bf cu 
your card, paper, or parchment, you deſign to limn on; boil Bf che 
ſome roch alum in ſpring water; then take a bit of a ſpunge, BWW mc 
and with it wet the back fide of the paper that you are to dray 


on very thin: While the water is hot, be as quick in wetting iI ai 


as you can; and this will hinder the colours from ſinking. tur 


The prattice of LitininG, or drawing a face in colour Ml vin 


1. As to the beginning of the work: Having all your material col 
in readineſs, lay the prepared colour on the card, anſwerable to this 
the complexion preſented, even and thin, free from hairs au 1 


| Tpots over the place where the picture is to be. whi 


2. The ground having been thus laid, and the party place! be 
in a due poſition, begin the work, which is to be done at thre 
gs; at the firſt ſitting you are only to dead-colour the fact, 
which will require about two hours time. 16 
3. At the ſecond fitting, go over the work more curiouſly, 
adding its particular graces or deformities, couching the colom 


4. At the third ſitting, you muſt finiſh the face, perfeCiing 
all that has been left imperfect and rough; putting the deep (hs 
dows in the face, as in the eyes, brows, and ears, which are ib 
laſt of the work, and are not to be done till the hair, curtain, d 
| back ſide of the picture, and the drapery, be wholly finiſhed. 
5. The operation, or work at finſt fitting. Having laid tif 
ground or complexion, in the next place draw the outlines 6 
the face, which do with lake and white mingled : Draw tnel 
but very faintly, that, if you happen to miſs, either in'proportial 
or colour, you may alter it. 3 
6. When you have done this, add red lead to the former C0 
lour for cheeks and lips ; but let it be but faint, for you * 
4 "> | | 3 12 1 
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ſighten a deep colour, taking care to make the ſhadows in their 
due places, as in the cheeks, lips, tip of the chin, and ears, the 
eyes, and roots of the hair: Do not ſhadow with a flat pencil, 
| but by ſmall touches, and ſo go over the face. | 
. Strive, as near as poſſibly you can, in this dead-colouring, 

| toimitate nature rather than to be curious. | 
8. Having put the red ſhadows into their due places, ſhadow 
about the colours, borders, and balls of the eyes with a faint 
| blue, and under the eyes and about the temples with a greyiſh 
blue; heightening the ſhadows as the light falls; alſo the harder 
| {hadows in the dark fide of the face, under the eye-brows, chin, 

and neck. | TER 
| 9. Bring all the work to an equality, but add perfection to no 
| particular part at that time; but imitate the life in likeneſs, 

roundneſs, boldneſs, poſture, colour, and the like. Fo 

10. Laſtly, touch at the hair with a ſuitable colour, in ſuch 
m curls, folds, and form, as may either agree with the life, or grace 
boil the picture: Fill the empty places with colour, and deepen it 
ge, more ſtrongly than in the deepeſt ſhadowed before. 
rau Ii. The operation at the ſecond fitting. As it has been before 
gi laid but rudely, ſo you muſt ſweeten thoſe varieties which na- 
ture affords, with the ſame colours, and in the ſame place, dri- 
1 ving them one into another; yet ſo as that no lump or ſpot of 
ria colour or rough edge may appear in the whole of the work; and 
le to this is to be done with a ſharper pencil than that you uſed before. 
; and 12. Having done this, go to the back fide of the picture, 

which, if it be a landſcape, or a blue or red ſattin curtain; if it 
lacelſi be blue, temper up as much bice as will cover a card, which 
thret I mix very well with gum ; and draw the outlines of the curtain 
face with a pencil, as alſo the whole picture: Then, on the whole 

[ground on which you intend to lay the blue, lay with a large 
oully,Wpencil thinly, or airily, over the whole ground; and afterwards 
olounWlay over the. ſame a ſubſtantial body of colour, which ought to 
de done nimbly, keeping the colour moiſt, and not ſuffering any 
part to be dry till you have covered the whole, ; 

13. If the colour of the curtain is to be of a crimſon colour, 
lay the ground of a thin colour, and lay the light with a thin 
Wateriſh colour where they fall; and, while the ground is yet 
wet, lay the ſtrong and hard ſhadows cloſe by the other lights, 
tu with a ſtrong dark colour, tempered ſomething thickiſh. 

I4. Then lay the linen with a faint white, and the drapery 
What, of ſuch a colour as you would have it be. 

108 15. Obſerve what ſhadows in the face are too light or too 

deep for the curtain behind, and the drapery, and reduce each 
0 their due degree of height ; _— lines of the en 
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and ſhadow the entrance into the ear, deepneſs of the eyes, an 
any eminent mark in the face, with a very ſharp pencil. 
16. In the laſt place, go over the hair, giving it the coloy 
that it appears to have in the life, cafting ſome looſe locks « 
Hair over the ground; which will cauſe the picture to ſtand as i: Wi 
were at a diſtance from the curtain. F 
17. Let the linen be ſhadowed with white, black, and a little 8 
yellow-and blue; the black being deepened with wory- black 
mixed with a little lake and indi 
18. The operation at the third j This third operation i 
taken up wholly in giving ſtrong touches where you perceive 
occaſion, in rounding, ſmoothing, and colouring the face; Bf 4, 
which, to do, will be the better perceived after the curtain and 
drapery has been done. 
19. In the next place, conſider whatſoever may conduce to ll yy 
render the work as perfect as you poſſibly can, either as to caſ 
of the eyes, moles, ſcars, windings of the mouth, geſtures, o WF th 
the like; and take care never to make your deepeſt ſhadows 0M ha 
deep as they appear in the life. | 
20. How to heighten and deepen the ground colour for hair. I qu 
it be in miniature that you paint, the colour of the hair muſt no WM it 
be ſo light as the lighteſt, nor ſo deep as the deepeſt ſhadow; 1, 
but in a middle proportion between both, on which you may ei i 
ther heighten or deepen at pleaſure. vpe 
21. If it be laid on with the lighteſt colour, it will require: yo. 
Jong time to work it down; and, if it be as dark as the deepel, the 
it cannot be deepened lower with the ſame colour. ſce; 
22. And, beſides, this ground colour muſt be laid exceedinę i 
even and ſmooth ; and the quicker it is done the better it will be. ma 
22. A >ooſe-quill pencil is the moſt proper to be uſed in doing gg, 
this, and the temper of it ought not to be too thin; becauſe, 1 7 
fo, the parchment will appear through the ground, which ought wie 
to be covered; and you ſhould rather go over it Tagen with the ang 
fame colour, than to let it appear ſo, brip 
Of LiMNING drapery. See DRAPERY. 4 
Of LimNiNG landſcape. All the various expreſſions of tandſ umi 
ſcape are innumerable, there being as many as there are painten 7 
and fancies, and therefore not to be compriſed within rules. Bu iv 
for the general, obſerve theſe which follow. | 
1. Always begin with the ſky, ſun-beams, or lighteſt part 
firſt; next, thoſe beams that are yellowiſh, which make of ma- 
ſticote and white; next, the blueneſs of the ſky, which makt 
with ultramarine or falt alone, and mix lake and white for pul- 
le clouds. 


2. At the firſt working lay the piece all over with 92 8 co color 
ou | 


Jour, leaving nd part of the ground uncoloured ; but take care 
to lay the colours ſmooth and even. 

3. Work your ſky downwards towards the horizon fainter 
and fainter, as it draws nearer and nearer the earth, except in 


| tempeſtuous ſkies ; work the tops of mountains far remote, ſo 
| faint that they wy appear loſt in the air. 


Make low places, and ſuch as are near the ground, of the 


colour of the earth, of a dark yellowiſh or brown, or green; the 
next to them of a lighter green; and ſo ſucceſſively as they loſe 


in diſtance, ſo make them abate in colour. 
5. Do not make any thing that appears at a diſtance perfect, 


| by expreſſing any particular ſigns or tokens that it has; but ex- 
| preſs it as weakly and faintly as it appears to the eye. 

6. Always place light againſt dark, and dark againſt light; by 
which means you may extend the proſpect as though very far oft, 


7. Let all the ſhadows loſe their force as they remove from 


| the eye; always making the ſtrongeſt ſhadows the neareſt at 


hand. 
8. Laſtly, boil an ounce of ifing-glaſs in ſmall pieces in four 


| quarts of conduit water, till the iſing-glaſs is diſſolved, and ſet 
it by for uſe: With this, mix ſpirit, or oil of cloves, roſes, cin- 
| namon, or ambergreaſe, and lay it on and about the picture 


where it is not coloured, left it ſhould change the colours; but 
upon the colours uſe it without the perfumes ; ſo it will varniſh 
your pictures and give them a gloſs, and cauſe them to retain 


| the beauty and luſtre of their colours ; and alſo take away any ill 


ſcent which they may otherwiſe have. > 
9. For trees, you muſt haye a dark green, which you may 


make by mixing verditer with pink and indigo; the deepeſt ſha» 


dows of all in green are made with ſap green and indigo. 


To preſerve colours in LiMNING, Temper a ſhell of white 
| with a few drops of pure ſpirit of roſemary ; and, however dead 


_- the picture was before, it will inſtantly become perfect 
Tg t. 


This water or ſpirit alſo prevents the bubbles in white and 


umher, which are troubleſome in grinding. 

The dead- colouring of a whole figure deſigned for hiſtorical LI Mx- 
ING, This is performed two ways: 1. By tempering a fleſh 
colour ſomewhat lighter than you deſign it ſhall be, after it is 
wrought down by the variety of ſhadowing mixtures; which fleſh 


{colour you mult temper in a large ſhell, becauſe it requires a 
quantity; and the mixture muſt be good, neither too thick nor 


too thin. 
2. Then, having taken a good gooſe-quill pencil full of the 


Jcolour, lay it on the place where you deſign the figure, quick, 


F 3 eyen, 
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70 EIM 
even, and ſmooth; if you be not very briſk in laying it on, i 
will not lie even. * 
3. The other method is this; you may uſe the beſt flake 
white well prepared, inſtead of fleſh colour, and lay it on with the 
ſame· ſized pencil as befote-mentioned, and ſo your dead colour 
is as the oil-painters do, which muſt de done free, rough, and 
Ideſt of all. | | 
4. But take notice, that all the outlines of your figure are fir 
drawn with a temperature of flake and white, before the ground 
colour for the fleſh is laid on: Alſo, in dead-colouring, the ſha- 
dows which are next to the light muſt not be left too dark, harſh, 
or hard; but faint, even, and miſty. | 
5. When you have done this, mix flake white and a little red 
lead, and, with that, touch up all the deep places both in face 
and body, as your judgment ſhall direct. 
6. Let this be done exceeding faintly, becauſe, if it be laid 
too deep, it cannot be heightened up again without running the 
hazard of ſpoiling it; whereas, if it be too light, it may be deep- 
=_=T Hogg as you pleaſe. 
7. Make, in the face, a delicite faintneſs, or faint red, in- 
Clining to a purple under the eyes ; then, with the aforeſaid mix- 
ture, touch the tips of the ears, as alſo the cheeks, lips, and bot: 
tom of the chin; and ſo proceed to the ſole of the foot, touching 
with the glowing colour in all the following muſcles and places, 
8, Then for the general yellowiſh glowing ſhadows mix gal- 
ſtone and pink, and add in ſome places a little lake to the for- 
mer mixture or temperature. FE 
9. And, whereas you will perceive in ſome parts of the body 
in the life a faint bluiſh, this may be expreſſed with a tempera- 
ture or mixture of indigo and white ; and thus you are to proceed 
according to the ſubjek you paint after, whether the life, or co- fo 


_ 
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pying after painting. pr 

10. All theſe ſtrokes are to be expreſſed after the manner of w 
hatching with a pen, waſhing it along with gentle and faint 70 
ſtrokes, bit 


14 11. But be ſure to take care in this dead- colouring to covet tot 
14 your ground colour, with the aforeſaid red and other ſhadows. ſh 
if | 12. You need not be over curious in the firſt working; but th, 
14 rather aim at a good, free, and bold imitation of nature, that 

+ [| an extreme neat, ſet, or {tiff way. ee 0 
14 1.2. Be not diſcouraged at the roughneſs of your colour; for the 
14 you may work that down, and touch it by degrees with the othet mi 
28 ſhadows, though you do not do it at the firſt Me 
| il 14. After this, ſweeten and heighten your ſhadows by degrees - 6 
; according as the light falls. Mr oe 
g | 15. Then touch it in ſome places with ſtrong touches, and yel 


bring 


| yellowiſh tints for certain places, laying them on ſo lightly, as 
| F | it 
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bring your work up 1 r in theſe places to an equal round- 
= and ſtrength; not hniſhing any part of the figure before the 


but yet in a manner as it were at random. 


1656. Then take notice of the rounding, colouring, and ſhadow- 


ing, or whatever elſe is requiſite to the perfection of the work. 
17. The fainter ſhadows being done, ſweeten and work them 
into the red ſtill. | 2 

18. View over attentively all the variety of colouring, and 
nicely delineate with your pencil thoſe ſeveral varieties of nature 


| which were but rudely traced out before. 
| - 19. In doing this, uſe the ſame colour in the ſame places you 


had uſed before, working, driving, and ſweetening the ſame co- 
lours one into another, that nothing be left in the piece with a 
harſh edge, uneven, or in a lump; but make all appear ſweet, 
or driven one into another with the point of ſomewhat a ſharper 
pencil than that which you uſed at firſt, ſo that the ſhadows may 


| lie diſperſed, ſoft, ſweet, ſmooth, and gently extended one into 
| Another like air. 


20. In the laſt place, take notice that ſkies, water-trees, plants, 
flowers, and ground, are all to be dead-coloured before the fi- 


gures. _ 
LINEAMENT, is a fine ſtroke or line obſerved in a human 
face, and that forms the delicacy thereof, being that which pre- 


| ſerves the reſemblance thereof, and occaſions the relation of like- 


neſs or unlikeneſs to any other face. 

It is by theſe, that phyſiognomiſts pretend to judge of the 

temper and manners of people. N 1 
Painters uſe the word Lineament for the outlines of a face. 


LINENS, in miniature, are painted thus; having drawn your 


folds, as when you do drapery, lay on white all over, and then 
proceed and finiſh with a mixture of ultramarine, black, and 


white, taking more or leſs of this laſt according to the degrees 


you want of light and ſhade; and, for the deepeſt folds, take 
biſtre and a little white, uſing it ſparingly, and with artful 


touches; and you may even take the former pure for the deepeſt _ 


ſhades, where you muſt expreſs the folds, and loſe them among 
the reſt. 


They may be made after a different manner, by laying on all 


over a very pale mixture of ultramarine, black, and white, and 


then proceeding in the manner above-directed with the ſame 
mixture, but a little deeper: And, when the ſhades are ſtriped 
and finiſhed, you muſt heighten the lights with pure white, 


blending them with the firſt colour or ground. But of what fort | 


ſoever you make them, when you finiſh them, prepare ſome 


4 | 


other, but viewing and working all the parts curiouſly alike, 
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it were 2 waſh, ſo as to be tranſparent, and neither to hide thy 
ſtriping nor the ſhades.  . 

Velos Linens ate made of white, mixed with a little oker ; 
then proceed and finiſh with biſtre, mixed with white and oker, 
and for the deepeſt ſhades with biſtre alone. Before you finiſh, 
lay on tints of oker and white here and there, and others of 
white and ultramarine, as well upon the ſhades as lights, but 
very thin; and then ſtipple and ſcumble the whole together, and 


it will have a fine effef : As you finiſh, touch up the extremities | 


of the lights with maſticote and white. Theſe Linens and the 
former you may ſtripe like Egyptian ſcarves, with blue, red, ul- 
tramarine, and carmine; a red between two blue ones, ve 
bright on the lights, and ſtronger in the ſhades, The heads of 
virgins are generally dreſſed with veils of this ſort ; and of the 
ſame are made a ſort of handkerchiefs for an open breaſt, becauſe 
they are very becoming to the fleſh. 

When you would have either the one or the other of them 
to be tranſparent, and ſhew whatever, whether ſtuff or fleſh, is 
underneath, lav them on at firſt very thin, and mingle with your 
ſhading colour a little of that which is under them, particularly 
at the extremities of the ſhades ; and touch only the extremities 
of the lights, only for the . with maſticate and white, and 
of the whites with white alone. 

They are alſo to be made another way, eſpecially when you 
would have them quite tranſparent, as muſlin, lawn, or gauſe; 
for this purpoſe, you muſt begin and finiſh what is beneath, as 
if nothing was to be over it; then heighten the brighteſt folds 
with white or maſticote, and ſhade with biſtre, and white or 
black, or blue and white, according to the colour you aim at; 
and taking away from the livelineſs of the reſt by foiling it over, 

though that be not altogether neceſſary but for the darkeſt parts. 
To take iron moulds or ſtains out of LINEN. Take the juice 
of a lemon, warm it with a little powder of alum diſſolved in it; 
wet it, and, as it is wet, dry it with a ſpoon, wherein is a live 
coal; continue to do ſo for the ſpace of two hours, and the ſpot 
or iron mould will in a waſhing or two diſappear. This will 
take out ſpots of ink, &c. | | 

An excellent way to take ſpots or flains out of Linen. Take 

owder of burnt bone finely ſifted, and place it between two 
boards preſſing it hard, with ſome of the powder on either fide 
the ſpot, and in two days it will be quite vaniſhed. 

Another excellent way to take ſpots or flains out of LINEN. Diſ- 
ſolve bay ſalt in fair water, and ſteep the Linen in it; then take 


juice of ſorrel and ſharp vinegar, and rub the ſpot with them, 


ſuffering it likewiſe to ſoak in; ; and in fo doing often it will 


iſappear, 
fl a; 7, 
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P tale away ink ſtains, ſtains with fruit, &c. Take powder 
of alum half an ounce, juice of houſleek or ſen-green two ounces, 
and apply them, after the alum has been diſſolved, very hot, and 
the buſineſs will be done, KY, 
How to 4 LINEN, laid up without uſing, from damage many 
zart. The Linen having been well waſhed and well dried in 
the ſun, fold it up, and ſcatter in the folding the powder of ce- 
| dar wood, or cedar ſmall ground, having firſt perfumed the cheſt 
| with ſtorax, by which means not only dampneſs is prevented, 
| but worms and moths. | 
| Another way. Take of ſpike flowers one pound, coſtmary 
| half a pound, palm a ſmall handful, penny-royal the ſame quan- 
f WE tity, mace an ounce, orrace powder half an ounce ; ſoak theſe 
e in white wine, and diſtil them, and ſprinkle your cloaths in a 
ſe fair day; let them be thoroughly dry, and then lay them up. 
To remove flains occaſioned by wine or vinegar. Steep the thing 
n ſtained in new milk for a night; then apply rennet to the ſtain, 
is rubbing it in, and by ſo doing twice or thrice you will find it as 
ur fair as it was at firſt, uk 
ly To mate Linen that is turned yellow very white, Heat milk 
es over the fire, and add to a gallon a pound of cake ſoap ſcraped 
1d n, fo that it may diſſolve; and, when the cloaths have boiled 
therein, take them out, and clap them into a lather of hot water, 
ou {Wand waſh them out ſpeedily. ES 


e; To whiten LIN EN cloth the beſt way. Buck your cloth well, 
as and ſpread it upon the graſs, and ſprinkle it with alum water, 
ds letting lie abroad for two or three days and nights; then buck 


Þit again with ſoap and fullers-earth, and uſe it as before, and it 

will be both thick and white. 

Do male any LINEN at the fir/t appearance look like diaper, When 
it has been new waſhed, ſpread it upon a table, ſomewhat damp, 

and ſprinkle it over with a bruſh dipped in alum and roſe water, 

pn form and manner as ſhall beſt ſuit your fancy. 

| To dye LINEN thread or cloth a good red. Soak a pound of 
ſamfleur 24 hours in two gallons of water, heating it over a gen- 
tie fire ; then add half a pound of raſped braſil, two ounces of 

dermilion, and an ounce of alum diſſolved in fair water; dip 


ake Wie linen, and order it as other things. 
wo W How to thicken LiNEeN cloth for ſtreens, &c. Grind whiting 
ide With ſize, and, to prevent its cracking, add a little honey to it; 


hben lay it upon the cloth with a ſoft and ſmooth bruſh, two or 
mree times, ſuffering it to dry betwixt each time; and, for the 
alt laying, ſmooth it over with Spaniſh white, laid with linſeed 
2m, ib the oil being firſt heated and mixed with a ſmall quantity of 
ill charge of gold, to prepare it for the better enduring the wea- 
der; and by thus doing it will be laſting. | 
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no other quality: The ancients, as well as ourſelves, obſerve 


furnaces uſed for either of thoſe purpoſes, it is generally run into 
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has been uſed to purify that metal, or to ſeparate ſilver from it, 


produced from this combination of lead with copper is our con- 
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 Hnw to make Spaniſh white. Grind white chalk, with a tenth 
part of alum, with fair water, till it is very ſoft, and afterwards 
bring them to a thickneſs, and make them into balls; lay then 
ſo that they may dry leiſurely ; then, when you uſe them, hex 
them well in the fire. 8 8571 "Un 
— LINSEED, a grain that has ſeveral uſeful properties, and 
yields by expreſſion an oil that has moſt of the qualities of nut 
oil, and is accordingly often uſed inſtead of it in painting. 
, LITHARGE, a metalline ſubſtance, formed of the ſpume of 
ead. We 
This preparation, or, as it may more properly be called, re. 
crement of lead, is of two kinds, differing in colour, though in 


this difference, and called the one, as we do, Litharge of gold, 
and the other Litharge of ſilver. This recrement of lead is nat 
prepared by a formal proceſs on purpoſe; it is collected from the 
furnaces where ſilver is ſeparated from lead, or from thoſe where 
gold and ſilver are purified by means of that metal; but, in the 


lead again, to ſerve for the ſame or other uſes. The Litharge 
ſold in the ſhops is produced in the copper works where lea 


Of all the various metalline and mineral ſubſtances which ar 
ſeparated from gold or filver by means of lead, there is none bu , 
copper that remains imbodied in, and intimately joined with ts 
that metal after ſcorification ; or, finally, if they remain mixel | 
with it longer, they ſplit and deſtroy the veſſels. The recremen 


mon Litharge ; it is of a yellowiſh, or redder colour, as the fir f 
has been more or leſs ſtrong, and is always compoſed of a mul: 85 J 
titude of thin flakes, reſembling the ſpangles of talc, in thok 
foſſils called micæ, or glimmers. * 
The greateſt quantities of Litharge are brought from Sweden N 
Germany, and Denmark; Poland furniſhes ſome, as does al ; 
our own country, but the Dantzic kind is efteemed the mol 
valuable : The beſt Litharge is that which is moſt calcined, anl 
of the livelieſt colour. Litharge, on the whole, is properly lea 


vitrified, either alone or with a mixture of copper, | « 
LIVERWORT : This plant is ſometimes red and ſometims ; 


blue; as for the latter, let it be covered all over with ultram 
rine, white, and a little carmine, or lake; ſhade the inſide of tt 
leaves with this mixture, but let it be deeper, except for the ol! 
ermoſt, for which, and the outſide of all, add ſome indigo 20 
white, to deaden the colour. | | 

For the red, do that over with columbine, lake, and whit 
very pale ; and finiſh with leſs white, 
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As for the green, uſe verditer, maſticote, and a little biſtre; 
ſhade with iris and a little biſtre, but chiefly for the outſide of the 


ves. 
EIN WIN is a liquor, made by the infuſion of wood- aſhes, 
or any burnt ſubſtances, which is more or leſs penetrating, as 
it is more or leſs impregnated with ſalts and fiery particles abound- 
ing therein; that which is left after the evaporation of ſuch a li- 
quor, is called a lixivial, or lixiviate falt, ſuch as thoſe are that 
are made by incineration. 1 
Lixiviums are of notable uſe in extracting tinctures of vege- 
re- WF tables for dying, ſtaining, or painting colours. 
n L. K. A. ſignifies Luke Kilian of Auguſta, who engraved 
ei Tintoret's and Spranger's works. 


= . L 5 ſignifies Lambert, Lombard, Suſterman, or Suavlus, 


the J. S. H all which ſignify the ſame perſon. 

* 4 1 ſtands for Lorenzi Lolli, Guido Reni's ſcholar. 

into Rene or Renato LOCHON made this mark under ſeve- 
arge ral portraits and works of Polydore, in the year 1651, 


lcal BY P Peter LOMBARDI, who engraved the works of Mon- 
[1 - fieur Sampagna, uſed this mark. : 
FN LOOKING-glaſs. The method of making plate or Lo0K1NG- 
glaſs. The matter of which Looking-glafles are made is much 
| the ſame as that of other glaſs works, viz. an alcali ſalt and ſand. 
But this ſalt ought not to be extracted from polverine, or the 
{aſhes of the Syrian kali; but that of barillia, or the aſhes of a plant 
of that nature, of the genus or ſame kind of kali's, as that which 
grows about Alicant in Spain. | 

It is indeed very rare for us to procure the barillia pure, the 
dpaniards commonly mixing another herb with it in burning it, 
which alters the quality of it; or elſe they add ſand to it, to 
augment its weight. | 

his may be eaſily diſcovered, if the addition be not made 

till after the boiling of the aſhes ; but, if it be done in the boil- 
Ing of them, it is impoſlible to diſcover it. 

This adulteration of the matter is the cauſe of thoſe threads 
and other defects that appear in plate glaſs. | 

The manner of preparing this ſalt is the cleanſing it well from 
Wall foreign matters ; pounding or grinding it with a kind of mill, 
and ſifting it pretty fine. 

The ſand muſt be ſifted and waſhed ſo often, till the water 
hat comes from it is very clear; then it is to be dried again, 


and mixed with the ſalt, and the mixture paſſed through another 
ve. 
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When this has been done, the mixture is put into the anne]. 
ing furnace for about two hours, in which time it becomes ve; 
light and white; and, being in this ftate, it is called frit, or 
fritta, which muſt be laid up in a clean dry place, for a year at 
leaſt, or more, to give the materials ſufficient time to incorporate, 
When this frit is to be uſed, it is laid ſome hours in the fur. 
nace, and the fragments or ſhards of old and ill- made glaſſes are 
to be added to ſome of it; theſe ſhards having been firſt calcined, 
dy being heated red-hot in the furnace, and afterwards caſt into 
cold water. MANGANESE, which ſce, muſt alſo be added 
to this mixture, to promote the fuſion and purification of it. 

The method of blowing LOOK1NG-glaſs plates. The work- 
* houſe, furnaces, and utenſils, you will find under the articles 
FURNACE, GLASS, and INSTRUMENTS. | 
The melting- pots, in which the forementioned materials ot V 
. is fuſed, are in height about 35 inches, and in diameter 8 

, Theſe materials being vitrified or melted into glaſs by the heat BF 
of the fire, and ſufficiently refined, the operation is performed WM fi 
in the following manner: | ab 
The maſter work man dips his blowing iron into it, once or fu 
oftener, till he has gotten matter upon it ſufficient for the ſize of Mt Ui 
the plate he is to make. | IN 
Then he ſteps up on a kind of block or ſtool, about five feet { uk 
high, that he may have the more liberty or room to balance it, Wt N 
as it lengthens in the blowing, 1 
If the matter on the iron be too heavy for the workman to 14 
ſuſtain on his blowing iron, he is aſſiſted by two or more atten- bre 
dants, who hold pieces of wood under the glaſs, to prevent i 
from falling off the iron, by reaſon of its own weight. How 
The glaſs has thus ſeveral repeated heatings and blowings given tha 

it, till it be at length brought to the compaſs proper for its thick- 
neſs, and the quantity of metal taken out; after which it is cut JW me 
off with the forceps, at the end oppoſite to the iron, in order to It 
point it with the pointil. | 
The pointil is a long firm piece of iron, having a piece going © 
acroſs one of its ends, in the form of a T; in order to point the ] 
glaſs, the head of the T is plunged into the melting pot, and A! 
with the liquid glaſs that comes out ſticking to it, they faſten it the 
to the end of the glaſs before cut off. = 
_ Having faſtened it ſufficiently, they ſeparate the other end of ; 
the glaſs from the blowing iron, and, inſtead of that, make uk 
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of the pointil to carry it to the furnaces fitted for that purpoſe, glat 
where they continue to enlarge it, by ſeveral repeated heating) edg 
till it is of an equa] thickneſs in every part. | IN 

Haying done this, they cut it open with the forceps, not on ( 
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on the fide by which it flick to the blowing iron, but alfo the 
whole length of the cylinder; and, when they give it a ſufficient 
| heating, it is in a condition to be intirely opened, extended, and 


| flattened. 


| Gee the article GLASS. | 5 
| The glaſs, having been ſufficiently flatted, is ſet into the an- 
| nealing furnace for ten.or fifteen days, according to its fize and 
thickneſs. 12 


ed Looking-glaffes, thus blown, ought never to be more than 45, 5 


or at moſt 50 inches in length, and proportionable in breadth. 

. Thoſe which exceed theſe dimenſions, as has been frequently 

le; experienced in thoſe of the Venetian make, cannot have a thick- 

| neſs ſufficient to bear the grinding, and, befides, are ſubje te 

« warp, which cauſes them to be falſe, hindering them from re- 

tet gularly reflecting the objects. | 

The method of caſting or running large Loox1NG-glaſs plates. 

e When the matter has been ſufficiently vitrified, ſee the arti- 

nei ticle FURNACES, refined, and ſettled, which is commonly in 

about 24 hours; they fill the ciſterns, which are in the ſame 

furnace, and which is left there about ſix hours more, till ſuch 
eck time as it appears all white, by means of the exceſſive heat. 

To pet the ciſterns with the metal out of the furnace, they 


fort | uſe. a large iron chain, which opens ànd ſhuts with hooks and 


eh eyes; from the middle of which, on each ſide, ariſe two maſſive 
iron pins, by which, with the help of pullies, the cifterns are 


n to naiſed on a kind of carriage, of a proper height, and are thus 


ten- brought to the table, where the glaſs is to be run. 

Then, flipping off the bottom of the ciſtern, a torrent of fiery 
| matter ruſhes forth, and preſently covers the table prepared for 
that purpoſe. 

This table, on which the glaſs is to be run, is made of pot 
metal, in length about nine feet, and proportionable in breadth. 
It is ſupported on a wooden frame, with truckles, for the con- 
| veniency of removing from one carquaſſe, or annealing furnace, 

to another, in proportion as they are filled. 

For forming the thickneſs of a glaſs, there are two iron rulers 
or rims placed around the edge of the table, and on theſe reſt 
the two ends of a ſort of roller, which is uſed to drive the liquid 
matter before it to the end of the table or mould. | 

Theſe iron rulers are moveable, ſo that they may be ſet cloſer 
or further apart at pleaſure, and ſo determine the breadth of the 
glaſſes, and alſo keep in the liquid glaſs from running off at the 
edges. The glaſs, being taken out of the annealing furnace, needs 
only to be ground, poliſhed, and ſoliated, for which ſee GRIND - 
ING, POLISHING, and FOLIATING. | 

1 __ LOQUACITY, 
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The manner of doing which is the ſame as for table glass. 
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LOOVUACIT V, is repreſented, in painting, &c. » a Young 
woman gaping, in a habit of changeable taffety, with cricket; 
and tongues, a ſwallow on the crown of her head, going to chiry, 
and a magpye and a duck at her feet. 6 
Themagpye denotes prating, that offends the ears ; the tongue, 
alſo too much talkativeneſs ; the ſwallow, on her head, that pra- 
ting diſturbs the head of a quiet ſtudious perſon ; the duck, at 
her feet, denotes much talkativeneſs, 
Joby LOTEN, was a Hollander, and a landſcape-painter, 
He lived and painted many years here in a manner very ſylvan, 
like the glades and ridings of our parks in England. 

He delighted particularly in open trees. His landſcapes are ge. 
nerally very large. He did many ſtorms at land, accompanied 
with ſhowers of rain, tearing up trees, daſhings of water, and 
water-falls, cattle running to ſhelter ; which pieces were admi- 
rably good. | 

e painted alſo many views of the Alps in Switzerland, where 

he lived many year s. e 
lis works abound among us. He died in London about 53 
years ago. | T7 | 
LOVE. When any thing is repreſented as good to us, that 
makes us to conceive a Love for it ; and, when it 1s repreſented 
as ill or hurtful to us, that excites our hatred. . 


my 
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Love, then, is an emotion of the ſoul, cauſed by motions leſ 
which excite it voluntarily to join itſelf to ſuch objects as appear il ph 
agreeable to it. HE 8 E 

The motions of this paſſion, when it is ſimple, are very ſoft I lad 
and ſimple ; for the forehead will be ſmooth, the eye-brows will {Wing 


be — little elevated over the place where the eye - balls ſhall be 
turned. } | | 
The head inclined towards the object of the paſſion, the eys | 
may be moderately open, the white very lively and ſhining, and 
the ee being gently turned towards the object, will appea 
a little ſparkling and elevated. . 
IT he noſe receives no alteration, nor any of the parts of the 
face; which being only filled with ſpirits, that warm and enli-W_L 
ven it, render the complexion more freſh and lively, and particu 
larly the cheeks and lips; the mouth muſt be a little open, the 
corners a little turned up; the lips will appear moiſt, and ti 
ma may be cauſed by vapours ariſing from the heart. de 
piate V. . | 9 
Love reconciled, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a maid 
wearing a curious ſapphire about her neck; holding in one 
hand a cup, and two little Cupids in the other, 
The ſapphire is of a celeſtial colour, has a virtue to reconcile 
and precious ſtones commonly do ſo ; the two Cupids, we 
WA | 
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| falling out of lovers is the renewing of Love; they ſtriving which 
ſhould outdo each other, ſo that Love becomes redoubled. 

LOYALTY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman 
in a thin garment; in one hand holding a lighted lanthorn, on 
which the: gazes; in the other a maſk, with many patches; 
landing as if ſhe would fling it againſt the wall. The thin rai- 
mentſhews that the words of a loyal perfon ſhould be accompani- 
ed with ſincerity; the lanthorn, c a A man ſhould be of the fame 
quality; within and without, as the lanthorn fends out the ſame 
light as is within; the maſk, her deſpiſing all feigning, double 


meaning and equivocation. | 

. LUCAS P R. ſignifies Luke Renni, the Roman, Raphael's 
el ſcholar. | | 

nd UCAS Van Leyden, born in 1494, ſcholar of his father 
ni. and Corn. Englebert, lived in Holland and the Low Countries, 


40 years. 


This mark is ſeen in ſome plates of Lucas 
Van Leyden, and the former part of this 

8 mark is under a St. Veronica, holding the 
boly ſnrowd. 5 | 


that | 

nted I Michael of LUCCA uſed this mark under a St. Se- 
baſtian, engraven after the manner of Michelagno- 

nom  leſco, 15 50; and we find the ſame mark in a Madona of Ra- 

pear i Phael, and after it Erry Exc. 


LUST is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a pretty handſome 


y ſoft lady, with coarſe black hair, plaited about her temples, ſpark- 
will ling wanton eyes, her noſe turning upward, deaning upon her 


elbow ; a ſcorpion in her hand, an he-goat by her fide, and a 
vine with grapes. — The ſcorpion is an emblem of Luſt, as is the 


> eye be· goat; her poſture denotes idleneſs, which foments Luſt ; the 
, and une is a token of Luſt ; for fine Cerere & Baccho friget Venus. 
per Han LUTENSACH uſed this mark. He engraved 
| in a book, for the nuptials of the emperor Ferdinand, 
of the tilts, tournaments, and rejoicings in Callot's manner. 
1 en. LV. V. ſignifies Lucas Van Uſter, in ſome of Titian's land- 
articu- ſcapes | i | Coma D4S 1 

n, e LUXURY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a young dam- 
nd th el with hair finely curled, in a manner naked; fits upon a cro- 


codile, and makes much of a partridge. Naked, becauſe Luxu- 
ſquanders away the goods of fortune, and deſtroys thoſe of 


a made foul ; the crocodile, for her fœcundity, denotes Luxury. 

in one | | 
oncile, 1 F | M A D- 
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make the moſt ſolid and rich red colour. 

It is common enough, but generally comes from Holland; 
and, if it is good, it is red; it is finer than braſil, and, before 
Jou uſe it, it muſt be finely powdered, to give the better co 


To extract a tincture of MADDER for lake. 
This is done by the ſame method as is done for extraCting 
lake from braſil, and will produce a fine colour, which make 
into troches, drying them, and it will be a perfect lake, and ve- 
ry fine for uſe. See LAKE. Fa 43105 
MAF. See RAIMON DOI. 34:8 0 

Thomas MANBY, was a good Engliſh landſcape painter, 
who had been ſeveral times in Italy, and conſequently painted 
much after the Italian manner. I "a 
He was famous for bringing over a good collection of pio. 
tures,, which were ſold at the banqueting-houſe, about the lat, 
ter end of king Charles II's reign. He died in London about the 
year 1692. a. | LW] 

MANGANESE, a very poor kind of iron ore. | 

It is a denſe, ponderous, and heavy ſubſtance, in its fineſt and 
pureſt pieces, approaching greatly to the texture of the lapis he- 
matites, being compoſed of regular parallel ftriz, diverging from 


a center to a circhmference. This kind, however, is rare; be- 


ſides which, there is another a ſomewhat leſs pure kind, of an 
iron grey colour, and irregularly ſtreaked like the ſteel-grained 
lead ores. But the common Manganeſe is of a perfectly irregulat 
ſtructure. It is very heavy, moderately hard, and of a deep 
duſky grey, approaching to black, though ſometimes of a fer- 
rugineous brown. It is found in large maſſes of no determinate 
ſhape, and of a rude, rugged, and unequal ſurface. 5 
Manganeſe gives fire but difficultly with ſteel, and make 
no efferveſcence with aqua-fortis. It is found in many parts dl 
England and Germany. CEO ELD 
This ſubſtance is of vaſt uſe in the glaſs trade; but neither 
the induſtrious Neri, nor any others who have written of the at, 
can ever deliver the true proportions in which it is to be mixed 
with the glaſs metal on the ſeveral occaſions. The ſame thing 
is alſo to be obſerved, in regard to zaffer, another ſubſtance i 
continual uſe with them : And the reaſon of this is, that there 
is vaſt difference in the quality of theſe bodies; ſome of which 
are ſold, being very pure and rich; others are good for lay 
| nothing; 


IVM ADD ER, a root of a plant, much -uſed by chers, 


3 MAR 81 
bothing, and much of middle degrees of purity between theſe. 
For this reaſon there is no determining how much of each is 
to be added to the glaſs, but the conciator adds them at ſeveral 
times, and in ſmall quantities, and takes frequent proofs by his 
eye, till he knows that they are properly proportioned. = 
MANNEQUIN, in painting, is uſed to ſignify a little ſtatue 
or model, ordinarily made of wax, and ſometimes of wood 
| the junctures of which are ſo contrived, as that it may be put 
| into any attitude one pleaſes, and its draperies and their folds be 
| difpoſed, as one would have them. | 
MANNER, in painting, is a habitude that a man acquires 
in the three principal parts of painting in the management of 
colours, lights, and ſhadows, which is either good or bad, ac- 
cording as the painter has practiſed more or leſs after the truth, 
with judgment and ſtudy. But the beſt painter is he, who has 
no . at all; the good or bad choice he makes, is called 
a good or bad gout, 
ed Andrea MANTEGNA); in his time the art of engraving was 
found out by Maſo Finiquerra, a goldſmith of Florence, and 
firſt practiſed by Andrea; he was born in the year 1431; was 
Eicholar to Jacopo Squarcione ; lived at Mantua and Rome; ex- 
telled in hiſtory and portraits; died in the year 1517, aged 86 
years, | 


Aidrew MANTEGNA, of Mantua, 


and Mc or or Padua, painter and engraver, uſed 
 he- theſe marks; the ſecond mark is found in the ten plates of the 
rom triumph of Julius Cæſar, engraven by bimſelf, and afterwards 
be- Nut in woad in 1599, by Andrew Andreani of Mantua. 

"Y Carb MARATTI, born in 1625; ſcholer to Andrea Sac- 
une 


hi; lived at Rome; excelled in hiſtory and portraits, and died 


eulat En the year 1713. 

dee? Bi Colouring of MARBLE. The colouring of Marble is a nice 
x fer- Art; and, in order to ſucceed in it, the pieces of Marble on 
nate 


which the experiments are tried, muſt be well poliſhed, and clear 
om the leaſt ſpot or vein, The harder the Marble is, the bet- 
er it will bear the heat neceſſary in the operation; thereſore 
labaſter, and the common ſoft white Marble, are very impro- 
er to perform theſe operations upon. | 
Heat is always neceſſary for the opening the pores of the Mar- 

le, ſo as to render it fit to receive the colours; but the Marble 

uſt never be made red-hot, for then the texture of the Marble 
elf is injured, and the colours are burnt, and loſe their beauty. 

00 ſmall a degree of heat is as bad as too great; for, in this 
ale, tho the Marble receives the colour, it will not be fixed in 
nor ſtrike deep enough. Some colours will ſtrike, even cold; 


t they are never ſo well ſunk in, as when a good degree of heat 
Vol., II. G is 


almo 
thing 
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is uſed. The proper degree is that, which, without face. d 
Marble red, will make the liquor boil upon its ſurface. Th 
menſtruums, uſed to ſtrike in the colours, muſt be varied xc 
cording to the nature of the colour to be uſed. A lixivium mag 
with horſes or dogs urine, with four parts quick-lime, and one 
part pot-aſhes, is excellent for ſome colours; common ley d 

wood- aſhes does very well for others: For ſome ſpirit of wine j 


beſt; and fmally, for others, oily hquors, or common white vit 
wine. 105 | 3 
* The colours which have been ſound to ſucceed beſt with the * 
peculiar menſtruums, are theſe : Stone blue diſſolved in i Wi ligh 
times the quantity of ſpirits of wine, or of the urinous Jixiviun, Wi — 
and that colour which the painters call litmoſe, diſſolved in con- Wi 64 
mon ley of wood-aſhes. An extract of ſaffron, and that colay yy, 2 
made of buckthorn-berries, and called by the painters fap gre, wh a 
both ſucceed well diſſolved in urine and quick-lime, and tolers / A 
bly well in ſpirits of wine. Vermilion, and a fine powder of cochi . 
neal, ſucceed alſo very well in the fame liquors. Dragons blot Wl 78 
ſucceeds very well in ſpirits of wine; as does alſo a tinQured by th 
logwood in the ſame ſpirits. Alkanet root gives a fine colon; = 
but the only menſtruum to be uſed for this is oil of turpentitʒ | . 
for neither fpirits of wine, nor any lixivium, will do with i diol 
There is another kind of ſanguis draconis, called dragons blool — 
in tears, which, mixed with urine alone, gives a very elegat 8990 
colour. Phil. Tranſ. No. 268. Beſides theſe mixtures of colon = 
and menſtruums, there are fome colours which are to be laida 2 
dry and unmixed. "Theſe are dragons blood, of the pureſt kind Ceri 
for a red; gamboge, for a yeſlow ; green wax, for a gemi. "a4 


common brimſtone, pitch, and turpentine, for a brown colo 
The Marble, for theſe experiments, muſt be made confidera) 
hot, and then the colours are to be rubbed on dry in the lum 
ſome of theſe colours, when once given, remain immutadl; 
others are eaſily changed or deſtroyed, Thus the red A 
given by dragons blood, or by a decoction of Iogwood, my | 
wholly taken away by oil of tartar, and the poliſh of the ; 
ble not hurt by it. A fine gold colour is given in the followilf 
manner: Take crude armoniac, vitriol, and verdigreaſe, of en 
equal quantities; white vitriol ſucceeds beft, and all muſt 
thoroughly mixed in fine powder. * 

The ſtaining of Marble to all the degrees of red, or N 1 
by ſolutions of dragons blood, or gamboge, may be done Jr 
ducing theſe gums to powder, and grinding them with the . 
of wine in a glaſs mortar; but for ſmaller attempts no 11 
is ſo good as the mixing a little of either of theſe powders 5 
ſpirits of wine in a ſilver ſpoon, and holding it over __ 
charcoal. By this means a fine tincture will be extracted, w 
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* J 
with z pencil dipped in this, the fineſt traces may be made on 
| the Marble, while cold; which, on the heating it, either on ſand 
| or in a baker's oven, will all ſink very deep, and remain per- 
ea diſtinct in the ſlone. It is very eaſy to make the ground 
colour. of the Marble red or yellow, by this means, and leave 
| white veins in it. This is to be done by covering the places 
where the whiteneſs is to remain, with ſome white paint, or even 
E with two or three doubles only of paper; either of which will 
prevent the'colour from penetrating in that part. All the degrees 
of red are to be given to Marble by means of this gum alone. A 
ſlight tincture of it, without the aſſiſtance of heat to the Marble, 
| ovives only a pale fleſh colour, but the ſtronger tincture gives it yet 
deeper; to this the aſſiſtance of heat adds yet greatly; and, final- 
l, the addition of a little pitch to the tincture gives it a tenden- 
cy to blackneſs, or any degree of deep red that is defired. 
A blue colour may be given alſo to Marble, by diſſolving 
turnſole in a lixivium of lime and urine, or in the volatile ſpirit 
of urine; but this has always a tendency to purple, whether made 
by the one or the other of theſe ways. A better blue, and uſed in 
an eaſter manner, is furniſhed by the Canary turnſole; a ſub- 
ſtance well known among the dyers: This needs only to be 
diſſolved in water, and drawn on the place with a pencil; this 
penetrates very deep into the Marble, and the colour may be in- 
creaſed by drawing the pencil wetted afreſh ſeveral times over 
the ſame lines. This colour is ſubject to ſpread and diffuſe itſelf 
regularly ; but it may be kept in regular bounds by circum- 
ſcribing its lines with beds of wax, or any other ſuch ſubſtance, 
It is to be obſerved that this colour ſhould always be laid on cold, 
and no heat given even afterwards to the Marble. And one great 
advantage of this colour is, that it is therefore eaſily added to 
Marbles already ſtained with any other colours, and it is a very 
beautiful tinge, and laſts a long time. 5 

To MARBLE books or paper. Diſſolve four ounces of gum 
grabic in two quarts of fair water; then provide ſeveral colours 
mixed with water in pots or ſhells, and with pencils peculiar to 
wery colour ſprinkle them by way of intermixture upon the 
zum water, which muſt be put into a trough, or ſome broad 
befſel; then with a ſick curl them, or draw them out in ſtreaks, 
0 as much variety as may be done. ; 5 
Having done this, hold your book or books cloſe together, 
nd only dip the edges in on the top of the water, and colours, 
ay lightly ; which done, take them off, and the plain impreſ- 
on of the colours in mixture will be upon the leaves; doing as 
Fell the ends as the front of the book in the like manner. 
And after the fame manner you may make marbled paper, 
WF) dipping it on the flat, as alſo linen cloth, &c, 


- MARBLED China ware, a name given by many to a ſpedt 
of porcelain, or China ware, which ſeems to be full of cements the 
flaws. ' It was called by the Chineſe, who were very fond of i, con 
tſoutchi. . | | "= 
It is generally plain white, ſometimes blue, and has exad 
the appearance of a piece of China, which had been firſt broken diſpe 
and then all the pieces cemented in their places again, and « 
vered with the original varniſh. Fhe manner of preparing itz the 
| eaſy, and might be imitated with us. Inſtead of the commu y br 
varniſh of the China ware, which is made of what they call te mon 
dil of ftone, and oil of fern, mixed together, they cover thi ber 
with a fimple thing made only of a ſort of coarſe agates, cl. Ne © 
eined to a white powder, and ſeparated from the groſſer pars Watt 
by means of water, after long grinding in mortars. When r a 
powder has been thus prepared, it is left moiſt, or in form of: m 
ſort of cream, with the laſt water that is ſuffered to remain in it; Vom 
and this is uſed as the varniſh. Our cryſtal would ferve fullyz 
well as thoſe coarſe agates, and the method of preparation i [ tl 
perfectly eaſy. a | 
; MARBLING of books, is performed by bookbinders, he 
ſprinkling over the covers of books with black, by means of : MM" 2 ! 
black pencil, ſtruck gently againſt the finger, or on a ſtick hell ne 
for that purpoſe. After the Marbling is finiſhed, the covers a {Ve 6 
glaired over with the whites of eggs well beaten, and afterwad 
glazed over with a poliſhing iron. 
- MARCASITE, a name uſed in a very vague fenfe by mar 
writers upon foſſils, but reſtrained by Dr. Hill to the name «IF dis 
a peculiar genus of foſſils. The characters of which are, th 
they are compound, inflammable, metallic bodies, naturally c 
ſtituting whole ſtrata; of a ſolid and firm ſubſtance; of an ob 
ſcurely and irregularly foliaceous ſtructure, and of a bright g ma 
tering appearance; very freely and readily giving fire with ſteel Pead \ 
not fermenting with acid menſtruums ; and, when put into tee 
fire, yielding a deep blue flame; and, finally, caleining ino ee 
purple powder. e | 
Though the natural diſpoſition of theſe bodies be to fon. lik 
whole ſtrata, and that they are moſt uſually found in this ſtati en 
yet they are at times found in looſe maſſes as many, even of ti 
ſtones of ſtrata, at times are. They are ſubject alſo, by th 
frequent admixture with adventitious matter, the ores of metal 
and other foſſil bodies, to ſuch various external appearances, ti 
their varieties are almoſt innumerable, and moſt of them 4 
very beautiful: But, though their accidental differences ate 
very numerous, the genuine ſpecies are very few, the natu® 
liſts allowing only three; there are, 1t, the bright filver-f 
loured Marcaſite; 2d, the bright gold-coloured Marcaſite; 
2 
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oe pale heavy dead white Marcaſite. The firſt ſpecies uſually 
W conſtituces ſtrata of great extent, and of about a foot in thick- 

W nc; very often much leſs, but ſcarce ever much more. ' 
= 1: is compoſed of a number of foliabeous flakes, not regularly 
WS ipod, but odly contorted and waved, and often folding round 
one another; though ſometimes this ſtructure is leſs diſtin, and 
che whole ſeems run into one ſolid maſs. Its colour is extreme- 
Ir bright, very like ſilver, but more glittering. This is its com- 
mon, and its more pure ſtate; but it is liable to a vaſt num-/ 
der of varieties. Sometimes it contains a large quantity of the 
Bore of lead or tin; and very often a duſky brown ferrugineous 
matter is intermixed with it; at other times many of the angu- 
ar and regularly figured phlogoniæ are immerſed in it, and ſeem 
to make a part of its very ace ; and, ſometimes where is has 
room, its conſtituent flakes riſe on its ſurface in ſeveral conjunct 
ſeries, and form a very elegant foliaceous top to it. Nor is this 
Wall the difference of appearance it puts on; for, very often, 
where there has not been a ſufficient quantity of it to form itſelf 

into any figure alone, it is found depoſited in ſpecks, or flat cakes, 
Bo! a more or leſs complex, but always of a flaky ſtructure, on 
anes or ores of various kinds; and frequently, beſides its na- 


parts as differently turned to the light. 

The golden Marcaſite is a more beautiful ſubſtance than the 
Former: It is of a leſs firm or compact ſtructure than the others, 
nd is uſually found in very long, but very thin ſtrata, and is 
an extremely bright and glittering appearance; and is ſome- 
times found in large and miſhapen nodules, or looſe maſſes. It 
s liable to all the accidental varieties that the former is, and 


pead white kind, is the hardeſt and heavieſt of all. It is in its 
zote uſual and natural appearance of much leſs beauty than the 
ormer kinds; but is like them ſubjeCt to various accidents, un- 
ver ſome of which it makes a very gay and ſptendid appearance. 
It, like the reſt, ſometimes forms complete ſtrata, ſometimes 
petached nodules ; but its moſt uſual appearance is in the hori- 
Fontal cavities of other ſtrata; in theſe it often forms a ſort of 
aſtard ſtratum of many yards continuance, and frequently of 
fry conſiderable thickneſs ; for it almoſt always fills up the 
acuity, and that ſo cloſely, as ſeldom to leave room for any fo- 
aceous ſhoots at its ſurface, or protuberances at its edges; but 
orms a plain maſs, like that of a metal, melted and poured in- 
o the place. It is of the ſmootheſt ſurface of all the Marcaſites, 
nd is ſomewhat ſoft to the touch, and in colour reſembles tar- 
hed pewter, 1 | - . 

This is its common appearance z but it ſometimes ſhews itſelf 
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tive falver, which it has, all the rainbow calours on its different 


n many of them makes a very fine appearance. The third, or 
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like the reſt in ſmall patches on the ſurface of ſtones, and is then 
often very beautifully foliated ; it is liable alſo to all the accident 
of the other kinds. e e SS +; 
The Marcaſites are all found in great plenty in the Englig WW = 
and German mines. Devonſhire and Cornwall afford vaſt qua. tin 
tities of them; and very beautiful ones are found in:Derbyſhir, WM +1 
They often contain the ſeveral metals; but the quantity of ſu. WF 
phur has yet baffled all the attempts, that have been made, u ga 
work them to advantage. e ; RE 
MARCH, is repreſented, in painting, &c. of a tawny con- wa 
nlexion, and a fierce look; wearing upon his head a helmet, ant dat 
leaning upon a ſpade; holding in his right hand Aries, and in 
his left almond bloſſoms and cions; and upon his arm a baſket 
of garden ſeeds. LY ou ro E wh 
] Maher MARIA da Breſcia, a Carmelite friar, uſed bor 

| IB. VI this mark. He, in the year 1502, engraved a virgin and 
{utiog;in the clouds, and underneath three ſaints of the order of MW thre 
the Carmelites. He had a brother called John Antonio da Bie. baſc 
cia, who marked his plates with the letters JO. AN BX. 1538. 

_ . The MARIGOTDD in painting; firſt lay on maſticote, upon 
that gamboge, and ſhade with gamboge mingled with ſome ver: 
milion. To finiſh, add gall-ſtone and a little carmine. | the 
Let the green be verditer, thaded with iris. 5 pen 
The French MAR1GOLD to paint or colour, Firſt lay on ma. hea: 
ticote, and let the ſecond lay be gamboge; then gall- ſtone, mix- WM um; 
ed with gamboge, and finiſh with the laſt colour, a little biſtrr tena 
being added to it, and a very little carmine, for the deepeſt con- 
ſhades. | | 

_ The African MARIGOLD to paint, &c. Firſt lay on gamboge, 
and ſhade with the fame, mixing with it a good deal of carmine Wi ing 
and a little gall-ſtone ; but make an edging of gamboge about tie dark 
leaves, very bright in the lights, and darker in the ſhades; ſhadt ligh! 
the ſeed with biſtre. | 770 96 
Let the green both of the French and African be verdite, Wi ed a! 
ſhaded with iris. : very 
MARS, his pictures, ſays Macrobius, were adorned and beau -N it i 
tified with ſun-beams, in as lively a manner as could be deviſet be fl 
with a herce aſpect, terrible and wrathful ; his eyes hollow and 
quick in their motion, his face all hairy, with long curled locks i colo 
his head, hanging down to his ſhoulders, of acoal-black colour 
ſtanding and holding a ſpear in one hand, and a whip in the oth colo 
2. Statius ſs, he was repreſented wearing on his head! 
bright ſhining helmet, ſo fiery, that it ſeemed as though it ſent} copp 
forth flaſhes of lightning; armed with a golden breaſt-plate, "IM en ci 
which were engraven fierce and ugly monſters; and his ſpiel ing f 
{tained all over with blood, and enchaſed with deformed wy 4. 

| OHA ray 
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Fawn in a chariot by two horſes; Fury and Violence, driven by 
two ſurly charioteers, Wrath and Deſtruction ; and he himſelf 
holding a ſpear in one hand, and a whip in the other. 

3. fle is alſo ſometimes repreſented on. horſeback, and ſome- 

times in a chariot drawn with horſes called Fear and Horror, and 

| fome fay with the figures of men called Fear and Violence. 

= [fidorus relates, that the picture of Mars was painted with a 
naked breaſt. a” SE 33 . 

Buy which is intimated, that men ought not to be timorous in 

war, but valiantly and 'boldly-expole themſelves to hazards and 

| WE dangers. | | | | 

Statius relates, that che houſe of Mars was built in an obſcure 

corner of Thracia, made of ruſty black iron; that the porters, 

which kept the gates, were Horror and Madneſs.; that within the 

| WE houſe dwelt Fury, Wrath, Impiety, Fear, Treaſon, and Violence; 

and the governeſs of the houſe was Diſcord, who fat on a royal 


of WF throne, holding in one hand a bright ſword, and in the other a 


{- WE baſon full of human blood. 
8, Arioſto deſcribes the court of Mars, as a place of horror and 
confuſion, ſaying, that in every part and corner of it were heard 
u: ſtrange echoes, fearful ſhrieks, threatenings, and diſmal cries; in 
the middle of this place was the image of Virtue, looking ſad and 
penſive, full of forrow, diſcontent, and melancholy, Jeaning her 
a. dead on her arm; hard by her in a chair was ſeated Fury in tri- 
u. umph ; and not far from her ſat Death with a bloody ſtern coun- 
tre tenance, offering mens {kulls in human blood upon an altar, 
xi WF conſecrated with coals of fire, fetched from many cities and 
towns, burnt and ruined by the tyranny of war. 


oe BY MASSES, in painting, are large parts of a picture, contain- 
ine, ing the great lights and ſhadows: And thus, when it is almoſt 


the dark, we ſee only the Maſſes of a picture, i. e. the places of the 
ad lights and ſhadows. a: 
MATRASS, is a glaſs veſſel, uſed in chymical operations, call- 
iter, ed alſo a bolt-head. It is made in the form of a bottle, with a 
very long narrow neck. The Matraſs is luted with earth, when 
eau · I it is to be placed on a very hot fire; when it is required, it ſhould 
iſet de ſtopped very cloſe ; it is ſealed hermetically. 


as MATRICE, with dyers, is a term applied to the five ſimple 


500 colours, whence all the reſt are derived or compoſed. 


beſo are the black, white, blue, red, and fallow or root 
colour 


copper or braſs, at one end of which are engraven dent-wiſe, or 
en creux, the ſeveral characters, or letters, uſed in the compoſ- 
ing for the printing of books. | 


Each letter or character, and each virgula or point in a com- 
G 4 poſition 


MATRICES, with letter Hounders, are thoſe ſmall pieces of 
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ſition of ſentences, has its ſe veral Mattes, and of conſequence 
its ſeveral puncheon to ſtrike it. 


"Theſe Matrices are cut by the engravers on metal. 9 

When any types are to be caſt, the Matrice is faſtened to thy equ: 
end of a mch. ſo diſpoſed, that when the metal is poured on it the i 
it may fall into the creux, or cavity of the Matrice, and take the ¶ firlt 
figure and impreſſion of it. 

MATRICES, with coiners, are pieces of ſteel, in form of WF 1: 
dyes; on which the ſeveral figures, arms, characters, legends, grov 
&c. wherewith the ſpecies are to be ſtamped, are engraven. 1 

The engraving is performed with ſeveral puncheons, which the 
being formed in relievo, or prominent, when ſtruck on the metal, WF 1: 

make an indented impreſſion, which the French call en creux. the 1 

MAT'FURINO), a ſcholar of Raphael, lived at Rome, excell. I: 

ed in hiftory-painting, and died in the year 1527. | der 1 
Franc MAZZUOLI called Parmegians, was the firſt who J. 
practiſed the art of etching; born in the year 1 04, ſcholar to his nail. 
two uncles, lived at Rome and Parma, excelled in hiſtory and WF 75 
portraits; died in 1540, aged thirty-ſix years. | outy 
MAL, is repreſented, in painting, &c. with a ſweet and love. ſaid 
ly aſpect, clad in a garment of white and green, embroidered with WW 10 
daffodils, hawthorn, and blue bottles; on his head a garland of diſta 
white and red damaſk roſes, holding in one hand a lute, anda WF 7; 
2. ſitting on the fore- finger of the other. foot. 
C. ſignifies Martin de Clif, or Clivenſis Auguſtanus. 10 

M. D. VOs is put for Martin de Vos, a celebrated inventor bout 
for engravers. 1 
The MEASURES of a human body that are equal between them- 20 
ſelues. uppe 
1. The ſpace between the chin and the throat-pit i 1s equal to WW 22 

the diameter of the neck. eithe 

2. The circumference of the neck is equal to the ſtance of 27 

the throat · pit to the navel, 25 

. The diameter of the waiſt is equal to the diſtance Pee equa 
the knob of the throat and the top of the head, and that is equal , 24 
to the length of the foot. | ſhou! 

4. The ſpace between the eye-lids and the noſtrils is equal ¶ Ance 

to that between the chin and the throat- bone. 25 
. The ſpace from the noſe to the chin is equa] to that of ſaces 


FS. throat-bonie to the throat- pit. 20 
6. The diſtance from the hollow of the eye- brow to the cen- ¶ the o 
ter of the eye is equal to the prominency of the noſtrils, and the 27 


| ſpace between the noſtrils, and the end of the upper lip. the t 


7. The diſtance between the top of the nail of the fore-finger, 2 

and the joint next the palm or thumb, is equal to the diſtance ſaces 
between the ſaid joint and the wriſt, 1 
8. Ihe 


foot. 


1 
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8. The greater joint of the fore-finger'is the height of the 


E forchead. 


9. The ſpace between that joint and the top of the nail is 


W equal to the length of the noſe ; from the tip to the arch above 
we eyes, where the forehead and the noſe is divided, to the two 
W firſt joints of the middle finger, are equal to the ſpace between 
the noſe and the chin. ROT | 


10. The firſt joint of the middle finger, whereon the nail 
grows, is the diſtance between the noſe and the mouth. _ 
11. The ſecond joint anſwers to the firſt, which is equal to 


ce chin. \ x Hh . 
12. The bigger joint of the thumb is equal to the length of 
the mouth. NC | 


13. The ſpace between the top of the chin, and the dint un- 


der the lower lip, is equal to the leſſer joint of the thumb. 


14. The leaſt joint of each finger is double the length of the 


| nail, 


15. The ſpaces between the middle of the eye-brows, and the 


E outward corner of the eyes, is equal to the ſpaces between the 
ſaid corners and the ears. | 

16. The height of the forehead, the length of the noſe, and 
| diſtance of the noſe from the chin, are equal. 


17. The breadth of the hand is equal to the breadth of the 


18, The length of the foot is equal to the meaſure round a- 
bout the _inftep. 2 . 
19. Twice the breadth of the hand is equal to th» length of it. 
20. The arches of the eye-brows are equal to the arch of the 


; upper lip, at the diviſion of the mouth. 


21. The breadth on the noſe is the length of the eye, and are 
either of them equal to half the length of the noſe. _ 

22, The navel is in the middle between the noſe and the knee. 

23. The ſpace from the top of the ſhoulder to,the elbow 1s 


equal to two faces, and from that to the wriſt one and a half, 


24. The breadth of the body, at the broadeſt part of the 


ſhoulders, is two faces and a half, which is alſo equal to the diſ- 


tance between the elbow and the middle finger. 
25. The breadth of the body, at the privities, is equal to two 
aces, 
26. The thighs, at the thickeſt part near the privities, are 
the diſtance of two faces broad. 5 | 
27. The thickeſt part of the leg is equal to the ſpace between 
the top of the forehead and the end of the noſe. 
28. The breadth of the back, at the arm-pits, is equal to two 
ſaces, and ſo are the hips at the buttocks, 5 
5 29. The 


1 
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29. The length of the middle finger is equal to the ſpace hs. 
tween its laſt joint and the wriſt. ZN 
o take off impreſſion of MEDALS. A very eaſy and elegant 
way of taking impreſſions of Medals and coins, not generally 
known, is this; Melt a little iſing-glaſs'glue, made with brandy, 
and pour it thinly over the Medal, fo as to cover its whole fur. 
face; let it remain on for a day or two, till it be thoroughly d 
and hardened ; and then, taking it off, it will be fine, clear, and 
hard, as a piece of Muſcovy glaſs, and will have à very elegant 
impreſſion of the coin. . 
Sulphur is fometimes uſed to take off impreſſions of Medals, 
coins, &c. the method is this: Having made a ledge of clay 2. 
bout the work, whoſe impreſſion is deſired, and carefully oiled the 
whole, gently pour brimſtone melted in a covered veſſt, to pre- 
vent its firing; upon the metal, about the edge of this mould, 
make a border of clay, as before, and lightly oil the internal fur. 
face of both ; then gradually put into it, to the thickneſs of about 
a quarter-of an inch, a mixture made up of calcined alabaſter 
and water, to the conſiſtence of ſtiff honey; this, ſoon growing 
hard, may be taken out of the mould, and gives figures of the 
coin or Medal, vg ag $5 | 
We have another eaſy method of procuring a fine impreſſion 
or figure of Medals and coins: Take a perfect arid ſharp im- 
preſſion in the fineſt black ſealing wax of the coin or Medal you 
deſire, but cut away the wax round the edges of the impreſſion; 
then with a preparation of gum water, of the colour you would 
have the picture, ſpread the paint upon the wax impreſſion, with 
a fine hair pencil, obſerving to work it into all the ſinking or 
hollow places, theſe being the riſing parts of the Medal; and 
the colour muſt be carefully taken from the other parts with a 
wet finger ; then take a piece of very thin poſt paper, a little 
longer than the Medal, and moiſten it quite through ; place it on 
the wax impreſſion, and on the back of the paper lay three ot 
four pieces of thin woollen cloth, or flannel, of about the ſame ſize. i 
The impreſſion, with its coverings, ſhould be placed between two i- 
ſmooth iron plates, about two inches ſquare, and one tenth of an 
inch thick ; theſe muſt be carefully put into a ſmall preſs made 
of two plates of iron, about five inches and an half long, one 
inch and a half wide, and half an inch in thickneſs, having 
couple of long male ſcrews running through them, with a turn- 
ing female ſcrew on each, to force the plates together ; thele, 
being brought evenly together by means of the ſcrews, will take 2. 
off a true and fair picture of the Medal, which, if any deficienc) 
ſhould appear, may eaſily be repaired with a hair pencil or pen, 
dipped in the colour made uſe of. 
If a relievo only be defired, nothing is neceſſary, but to take 
_ | plece 


piece of white card or paiſtboard well ſoaked in water; then 
placing it on the wax mould without any colouring, and letting it 


remain in the preſs for a few minutes, a good figure will be ob- 
tained. de A 5 
This method of taking off Medals, &c. is convenient, and 
ſeems much more fo, than the ſeveral inventions uſually practiſed 
in ſulphur, plaiſter of Paris, paper, &c. wherein a mould muſt be 
ſormed either of clay, horn, plaiſter, or other materials, which re- 


quite a good deal of time and trouble. 
Some take impreſſions on paper from the Medals themſelves, 
by paſfing them through the rolling preſs, and colouring them 


aſterwards; but this is not only more difficult, but does great 
| 22 to the Medals, by impairing the ſharpneſs of their moſt 
I 


cate and expreſſive ſtrokes; whereas wax does not hurt the 


fineſt Medal in the leaſt degree; and, though a brittle ſubſtance, 
it effectualy reſiſts the force of a downright preſſure. 
Red ſeems the beſt colouring, and therefore black wax is di- 
| rected to be uſed; but if the pictures are choſen in black and 
8 white, to reſemble copper- plates, the wax ſhould be red; for 
| the wax and paint ought to be of different colours, in order to 


diſtinguiſh when the colour is laid on properly, or rightly cleared 

away. | | | | 
Peter MERCAUD uſed this mark. 

VI MERCURY, is a fluid mineral matter, which per- 

fectly reſembles ſilver in fuſion. It is popularly called quickſilver. 
Authors are divided as to what claſs of foſſils to range Mercury 


under; ſome hold it to be a metal; others, a ſemi-metal; and 


others, an imperfect metal. £ 
Boerhaave obſerves, that it is very improperly called a metal, 


inaſmuch as it has not all the characters of ſuch a body; nor 


ſcarce any thing in common with other metals, except weight 
and ſimilarity of parts; as, for example, it is neither diſſoluble 


by fire, malleable, nor fixed. 
In effect it ſeems to conſtitute a peculiar claſs of foſſils; and 
is rather the mother or baſis of all metals, than a metal itſelf. 
| The characters or properties of Mercury are, 

1. That of all bodies it is the heavieſt next to gold, and ſtill, 


dy how much the purer it is, by ſo much it is the heavier; the 
ordinary proportion of Mercury to gold is that of 14 to 19; and, 
if any Mercury be found to be more than according to this ratio, 
it may ſafely be concluded that it has gold in it. 

2. The ſecond character is, that it is the moſt fluid of all bo- 
lies; that is, its parts ſeparate and recede from each other by 
he ſmalleſt force; and of conſequence it is that of all bodies, 
Whoſe parts cohere leaſt, and are the leaſt tenacious, ard there- 
lore of all others the leaſt ductile and malleable, 


The 
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The parts of water do not divide fo readily as thoſe of quick. 
5 ſilver; and the parts of oil much leſs. 

3. The chird property of Mercury is, that of all bodies it is di- 
viſible into the minuteſt or ſmalleſt parts; thus, being expoſed to 
| the fire, it reſolves into a fume, ſcarce perceivable to the eye. 

4. The fourth character is, that it is extremely wolatile, being 
convertible into fume, even by a ſand-heat. ; 
i The gilders are but too well acquainted with the vaporous qua- 
| lity of Mercury, which frequently renders them epileptic or pa- 
Fo ralytic, and ſometimes falivates them. 

5. The fifth property is, that it eaſily enters, and intimately 
adheres to gold; but not ſo eaſily to other metals, with difficulty 
to copper, and not at all to iron. 

6. The ſixth character is, that of all fluids it is the coldeſt and 
Hotteſt, ſuppoſing the circumſtances the fame ; this property de- 
pends on the great weight of Mercury ; for the heat and cold of 
all bodies are, cæteris paribus, as their weights. 

Now Mercury being four times heavier than water, if both of 
them be expoſed in a winter's night to the ſame cold, the Mercu- 
ry muſt be ſo much colder than water, as it is heavier. 

So Allo, if they be. both applied to the ſame degree of heat, 
while the water becomes warm, the Mercury will be hot enough 
to burn the hands. 

7. The ſeventh property of Mercury is, that it is diſſoluble by 
almoſt all acids, and unites itſelf with them, at leaſt all foſſil acids. 

Only vinegar does not diſſolve it; and hence we are furniſh- 
ed with a method of detecting the frauds of the druggiſts, &c, 
who make > practice of fophiſiicating quickſilver with lead. 

Pound a little Mercury with vinegar in a mortar, and, if the 
vinegar grow ſweetiſh, it is a proof there is a mixture of lead in it. 
If copper has been mixed with it, the Mercury will turn green- 

iſh or bluiſh ; and, if there be no adulteration, the Mercury and 
vinegar will both remain as before. 5 
8. The eighth property of Mercury is, that it is the moſt ſim- 
ple of all bodies, next after gold; and accordingly it is found the 
ſame in all its parts, as far as obſervation goes. 

9. The ninth property of Mercury is, that it is not in any 
meaſure ſharp, for it ſnews no acrimony in the taſte, nor does it 
corrode any body; and, if a carcaſs were to be buried in quick- 

ſilver, it would there remain without being any way hurt. 
MxR cox, is deſcribed by the ancients, as a beardleſs young 
man, having two ſmall wings fixed behind his ſhoulders and ears, 
His body almoſt all naked, excepting that a thin veil hangs down 
from his ſhoulders, which is wrapped round his body; he held a 
golden purſe in his right band, and in his left a caduceus, or 
{naky ſtaff, viz. a ſlender wand, about which two ſnakes annodated 
1. e. 
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l. e, twined in certain knots, their heads meeting together juſt 
at the top, as their tails do at the bottom. 5 | 
Some, however, repreſented Mercury in the likeneſs of a very 
aged man, with his head almoſt bald, excepting that ſome few 
hairs remained on the fides, ſhort and curled ; of a grim, ſevere, 
and ſour aſpect ; of a tawny complexion, an ancient hue; clad 
with a lion's ſkin, for an upper garment ; holding in his right 
hand a large pole-ax, and, in his Teft hand, an iron bow, and a 
quiver of ſteel- headed arrows hanging at his back; to the end of 


his tongue were faſtened many ſmall chains of gold, at the end of 


which were tied multitudes of all ſorts of men, which he ſeemed 
to draw to him ; looking continually backward, to behold the 


| innumerable troops of people following him. 


By this deſcription is ſignified the all- powerful and attractive 


virtue of eloquence ; which, by his age, is underſtood to be found 
| only in old, wiſe, and experienced men, as being more mature 
| and perfect in them, than in thoſe of younger years. 


Apuleius writes, that Mercury was a very youth, having very 


| ſhort hair on his head, of an amber colour, and curled ; clad on- 
ly with a very thin veil of purple ſilk. 


He is alſo drawn with long, curled, yellow hair, in a coat of 
flame colour, and with a pure white mantle trimmed with gold 


| and filverz with a white beaver or hat, with white feathers ; 


golden ſhoes, and a ſilver rod in his hand. 
Martianus Capella, alſo, deſcribes him young, but of a ſtrong 


| and well compoſed body, with certain young hairs of a yellowiſh 
| colour, ſprouting out of his chin. 


Among ſome of the Egyptians, he was depicted with a head 


like a dog, holding in his right hand a caduceus, and ſhaking a 


green bough of palm with his left hand. 
By the dog's head was ſignified ſubtlety and craftineſs, no beaſt 


| being accounted ſo ſubtle as a dog; by the ſnaky wand, the power 
of wiſdom and eloquence in producing peace, which is ſignified 
| by the green palm branch. | : 
Pauſanias relates, that Mercury was repreſented, in a certain 


province of Corinth, as a young man carrying a ram upon his 
ſhoulders : And that a ſtatue was brought from Arcadia to Rome, 


| and erected in the temple of Jupiter Olympus, which had on its 


head a helmet of engraven ſteel, and a coat over his ſhoulder, 
holding under his arm the image of a ram. EL 
MERCY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. as a lady ſitting 
upon a lion, holding in one hand a ſpear, and in the other an ar- 
row, which ſhe ſeems to throw away. 
Michael Angelo MERIGTI da Caravaggio, born in the year 
1669, ſcholar of Cavalier Gioſeppino, lived at Venice, Rome, 


and 
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and Malta; excelled in hiſtory and half figures: He died in ch 
year 1609, aged 40 years. „ 
MERMAN, I Are ſea creatures, frequently talked of, as be. 
MERMAID, 5 ing ſuppoſed half human, and half a fiſh; 
and are repreſented by painters, &c. in the form of a man or wo- 
man from the navel upwards, and with the tail of a fiſh from 
thence downwards. 1 
METALS, are ſimple ſoſſil bodies, which fuſe and become e. 
fluid by fire, and coagulate by cold, and harden into a ſolid ma, 
capable of diſtending under the hammer. i 
A Metal is ſaid to be ſimple, as it may be affirmed of every 
the minuteſt particle of a Metal, e. gr. a grain of gold, that i of 
is gold, or has all the properties of gold. 
A Metal is fuſible by fire; that is, when expoſed to a great | ** 
fire, it diſſolves into parts, which are eaſily moveable among 
themſelves, or are actually in motion. r 
A Metal is fixed, i. e. it bears the fire without flying off in va. 
pours. Though Metals are fixed only to a certain degree; for, by 
the large burning-glafles of M. T ſchernhauſen and Villette, al 
Metals will readily evaporate. 
Such are the proper characteriſtics of Metals, which are no 
ways applicable to any other bodies in nature; for a diamond, 
or other ſtone, though it be a ſimple body, yet is not fuſible in 
the fire, nor capable of being extended under the hammer ; and 
the ſalt, being diſſoluble by fire, is not malleable, but will break 
under the hammer. Te 
There are, indeed, certain woods, which yield, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to the hammer ; but then they fall to duſt in the fire, and 
ſo of the reſt. „„ 
There are but ſix Metals found in all nature, viz. gold, ſilver, 
copper, tin, lead, and iron. | | 
To theſe is uſually added a ſeventh Metal, viz. mercury, ot 
uickſilver, but improperly, as it has not all the characters of a 
etal, nor ſcarce any thing in common with the other Metals, 
except weight and ſimilarity of parte. War 
Thus, for example, it is neither diſſoluble by fire, malleable, in a 
nor fixed: And, in reality, it ſeems to conſtitute a peculiar claſs Iſh oil e 
of foſſils, and is rather the mother or baſis of all Metals, than 
Metal itſelf. . . 
The common radical character of Metals is, that of all know 
bodies they are the heavieſt. | 5 
By the experiments made by Dr. Halley, the weight of gold I by t 
to that of glaſs is determined to be as 7 to 1; and the weight be r 
of tin, the lighteſt of all Metals, to that of gold, as 7 to 10 
which conſiderably ſurpaſſes the weight of all ſtones, marbles, 
| | gems, 
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gems, and other the moſt ſolid bodies, as appears from the tables 
of ſpecific gravities. | | 

Nor is there any body in nature, but a Metal, that is one third 
of the weight of god. . 

The Royal Society furniſh us with various experiments of this 
_ | | 

The weights of the feveral Metals and other folids they have 
| examined hydroſtatically, by weighing them in air and water; 
| and the weight by the fluids, by weighing an equal portion of 

. | 

By ſuch experiments they find, that, taking the ſame weights 
of water and gold, the bulk or magnitude of the water is to that 
of gold, as 19036 to 1000 ; conſequently that the weight of gold 
is to water nearly as 19 to 1. ä 5 


. fands thus: 
| Gold 19635 Iron 7852 
| Quickſilver 14019 | r 
Lead 1134s | Stone 2000 
0 Silver 105135 | Water 1000 
, Copper 8843 ] Air 27 
| The Cubic Inch of Ounces. Drachms. Grains. 
i Sold C - 52 
Quickſilver | 8 6 8: 
a» Lead 41 2 3 32 
a Silver 5 5 28 
| Copper | 8 5 6 36 
er, Ir on p 5 Th 24 
Tin 4 6 17 
of | 
fa i To tale away the brittleneſi of any METAL. TO 
als, Firſt calcine the Metal, and put it under dung; and after- 


wards heat it red-hot at the fire, or melt it, and quench it often 
ble, in aqua-vitz often diſtilled ; or uſe roſin or turpentine, or the 
las oil of it; or wax, ſuet, euphorbium, myrrh, or artificial borax : 


na For, if Metals be not malleable, unctuous bodies will oftentimes 


make them ſofter. | : 
WI If either all theſe, or ſome of theſe, be made up with ſome 
moiſture into little cakes, and when the Metal yields to the fire, 
gold by blowing with the bellows, and ſome of them be caſt in, and 
ght de made thick like mud, or clear; then ſet the Metal to the fire, 
193 that it may be red-hot in burning coals ; take it out, and quench 
les, it in them, and ſo let it remain for half an hour to drink in. 


| The ſpectfic weight of the ſeveral Metals, by this means determined, 


"I Or 


Or daub the Metal with dog's greaſe, and melt it with it; for * 
1 that will take away much of the brittleneſs of it, and make n WW the 
| ſo that it may be hammered and wrought. 24 
To colour METAL like gold. —T ake ſal armoniac, white vitrio], 
rock falt, and verdigreaſe, of each a like quantity in fine poy. 
der ; lay it upon the Metal ; then put it into the fire for an hour, 
take it out, and quench it in urine, and the Metal will have the 
* Colour of gold. = 
| To melt METALS guickly. Put in a layer or courſe of the pow. Wl thin 
1 der of any Metal into a crucible ; then lay upon it a layer ar whit 
= ſulphur, ſalt- petre, and ſaw-duſt, of each a like quantity, mixed WE 
together; put a coal of fire to it, and the Metal will immedi. I. 
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ately be in a maſs. | | 
Joſeph Maria ME TELLI, of Bologna, a famous and more 
NA fantaſtical engraver of all kinds of ſubjects, uſed this the p 
mark. : 
MEZZO-TINTO, a particular kind of graving, done in 
the following manner : = | 
1. Take a well-poliſhed copper-plate, and make it all over 
rough one way, with a fort of engine particularly deſigned for 
his purpoſe : Then croſs it over with the engine again; and, ſmod 
if you ſee occaſion, croſs it over it the third time, till it be made ¶ Pape 
rough alike, viz. ſo as, if it were to be printed, it would print , 3 
black all over. | degre 
2. The ſhape or form of this engine, or inſtrument, is vari- bie 
ous, according to the fancy of the artiſt ; thoſe that deſire them, tie b 
may have them of ſeveral perſons in London, who profeſs and whic 
practiſe the arts of drawing, engraving, and etching. | 
3. When you have thus roughed the plate, take charcoal, exact 
black chalk, or black lead, to rub over the plate, and draw the WF" 
deſign with white chalk upon the ſame; then take a ſharp ſtift, with 
and trace out the outlines of the deſign, which you have drawn me 
with white chalk. <5 5 
4. Where you would have the light ſtrike the ſtrongeſt, take 
a burniſher, and burniſh that part of the plate as clean and 
ſmooth, as it was when it was firſt poliſned. | 
5. Where you would have the light fainter, there you muſt 
. poliſh it ſo much, and after this manner you muſt either increaſe 
the light in your deſign, making it either fainter or ſtronger, 28 
the neceſſity of the work requires. 
MEezz0-TINTO prints are, for back-painting upon glaſs, to . 
be preferred to thoſe that are engraven; becauſe that the for- it ; 
mer, if done with a neat and careful hand, and on a good and "ng 
fine · grounded print, can ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed from limning; * 
whereas, in thoſe that are engraven, all the ſtrokes of the grave 15 | 
are plainly viſible, | 1 v. 
2. \ 


„ In chuſing your prints to work upon, obſerve the paper 


| they are printed on; if it be too thick, or too much gummed, 
that may be diſcovered by wetting a corner of it with water, or 


your tongue; where, if it paſſes not through the paper preſently, 
it is not fit for the purpoſe ; but a thin, ſpungy paper, is what 
e 

3. The glaſs you paint it on, ought not to be common win- 
dow-glaſs, for that will ſpoil your work; but either true and 


white glaſs, called Cock-hill glaſs. . 
| * Of laying MRZ EZO-riN ro prents upon the glaſs. ty 

1. Having provided ſuch a glaſs of the ſame ſize as your pic- 
ture, ſeep the print flat-ways in warm water for four hours, 
more or leſs, according to the thickneſs, thinneſs, or hardneſs of 
| the paper; and then, with a thin knife or bruſh, the hairs of 
which will not come out, ſpread Venice turpentine very thin and 
even all over the glaſs : And, if the weather be cold, warm the 
glaſs at the fire, and dab it all over with your fingers, that there 
may not be the leaſt ſpeck of the glaſs uncovered with turpentine. 


ſmooth, upon a clean napkin or ſheet of paper, or between two 
papers, to dry out all the ſuperfluous water. rent rg Nuns 

3. When you have done this, lay the print upon the glaſs by 
degrees, deginging at one end, and ſtroking outwards that part 
which is juſt faſtened to the glaſs, that no wind or water may 
lie betwixt that and the dal which will cauſe bliſters, and 
which you muſt always be very careful to ſtroke out. 
4. If you perceive you have not laid the print on the glaſs 
exattly even, then, by warming the fore fide of the glaſs before 
[the fire, it will ſo ſoften and thin the turpentine, that you may, 
with care and gentleneſs, take it off again, and lay it on again 
mn immediately, not ſuffering the print to dry. , 
5. Your print being laid on the glaſs exactly, you muſt pro- 
ted to rubbing it with your finger, to rub off all the thickneſs 
of the paper, which will roll off in little rolls, till nothing of it 1s 
eſt upon the glaſs but a thin film like a cobweb, that is faſt ſtuck 
lo the glaſs by the turpentine; but great care is to be taken in 


i the lights, which are the moſt tender parts. 


Vith a little water on your finger, wet them now and then, as 


or- 

nd eu ſee occaſion, to keep them moiſt, for the paper will not 
0; Ml b when, grown dry. : 

ver 


7+ When you have rubbed or peeled it all over, fo long as 
1 


75 perceive the print _— tranſparent on the backſide ; 
* | then 


Vol. II. : 


thin ground, and well-poliſhed looking-glaſs, or a ſort of fine 


2. Then take the print out of the water, and lay it on a table 
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Tubing, that you do not rub any holes in the print, eſpecially 


6. If your picture be large, ſo that ſome part of the paper 
Would grow dry, while you are rubbing the other, you ſhould, 


IPPDY 
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then ſet it by ta dry for two hours; after which, varniſh it or 
with maſtich varniſh, or turpentine varniſh, four or five times ix 
ſo often, till you can ſee clearly through it; and, after awe. 
four hours, you, may proceed to painting Its 

To paint MRZ ZO Nxo prints. 

Whether in landſcape, or other prints, the fr thing poche 
to do, is to glaze all thoſe places which require it. 

But the beſt way is to work fitting, not ſtanding, becauſe yo 
will be able to move your hand and the pencil with the mor 
ſteadinefs, 

And it will be proper to have a tabls-eafpt: to fet your gl 
upon, almoſt like a reading-deſk, excepting that there 1s a pannd 
or back- board for a book. The painting deſk mult be all open, 
only with three or four wires to keep the picture from falling 
through, and a narrow ledge at the bottom for it to ſtand'n 
and. little holes made equal! iy diſtant on both ſides of it, asin 
painters eaſels, that by pegs or pins, and a ledge laid upon them, 
you may raiſe the picture A or lower, as en agrees wi 
your conv eniency. | 

It will alſo te beſt to lay a ſheet of whits paper behind the pic- 
ture on the table, and you will find it better to yur ape than 

if placed againſt the window. | 

If you would have your glazing to lie thin; and to dry vicky 
mix varniſh when you lay it on the picture, and in three or fou 
hours time they will be fit for receiving other colours. 

And, in landſcapes, you ſhould firſt glaze the neareſt and gres 
trees, grounding them well with brown pink; but, if you wout 
have them greener, add diſtilled verdigreafe. 

'T hoſe trees that you would have of a lively and heeutiful: 3 
alſo leaves and woods, mult be glazed with utch pink and di 
tilled verdigreaſe ; but the trees farther off with verdigreaſe alone 

Hills, mountains, and trees, at the greateſt-diſtance of all, ar 
to be glazed with fine ſmalt, a little Jake, and verdigreale al 
thinly mixed with varniſh. 

For the ſky, ufe ultramarine, or, for want of that, fine ſmalt; 
mix it thin with varniſh, and glaze it over two or three times witl 
a clean large pencil, and a very quick ſtroke ; for, if you are te 
dious, it will dry io faſt that you cannot poſſibly lay ic even. 

If your landſcapes are furniſhed with figures, buildings, rock, 
oak &c. they require to be finiſhed before any thing elſe | 

one 
The mixtures of colours for theſe things conſiſt chiefly of blacks 

whites, and yellows, with ſometimes a little red; but the mixturt 
compoſition, and proportions of them, muſt. always be left to tit 
judgment and experience of the artiſt, with this conſideration, tha 


all the colours for this kind of painting ought to be very ln, 


2 


"RY NIN 3 
To finiſh the ground, trees, and ſky, with the reſt of the pic- 
'F 257% FF 3 $54 & ; F075 $ Lf is .£ 4.0 5 ad "of bot 
tüte, begin, as before, with the neareſt or large trees; and, with 
yellow, pink, and white, paint over the lighteſt leaves; but, of 
the darker colour of pink, and a little ſmalt, go finely over the 
| darkeft and outward leaves, with a ſmall pencil dipped in varniſh, 
Thoſt trees that you would have beautiful, paint with a mix- 


parts with pink, verdigreaſe, and white; as alſo thoſe trees, 
which you gazed with verdigreaſe only, they being mixed very 
light with white. 


them with varniſh and light colours, made of white, yellow oker, 
and lake; and with theſe likewiſe touch the lighteſt part of hills 
and towns at the remoteſt diſtances : Alſo mix ſmalt and white, 
| as light as rn can, to paint over the ſky; and to theſe add a 
| finfture of lake, to ſhadow over the darkeft clouds, making all 

your colours to lie thin and even. 1 Gs . 
I you would have the picture look more lively, ſet it againſt 
the light, or on the eaſel; and, though it is painted all over, yet 
you may perceive the lights and ſhadows through it ; but, if not, 
what was before painted will direct you; your ſky and foreſight 
then are to be limned with the ſame ; but lighter colours than 
| the former, and every part beſides reſpectively. 


NISH, and maſtich varniſh, of each alike ; mix them together, 
re'B and, with a fine camels- hair bruſh, varniſh the picture over four 
or ive times carefully before the fire, that the varniſh may not be 
I chilled, and you will find it to have a very good and firm gloſs. 


,"- But, if you would poliſh it after varniſhing, then you muſt uſe 
d. on the beſt white vatniſh, without any maſtich varniſh mixed 
ons: By with it; and waſh the print or picture over with it five or ſix 
e tithes, after the manner that is done in japanning ; and ſet the 
„ il picture by for four or five days to dry, and then poliſh it with 
Water and tripoli, and at laſt clear it up as you do white japan. 
ar M. G. ſtands for Matthew Greuter, engraver ; born in Ar- 


gentina, anno 1566. | 


cg ATI MICARINO, an engraver in the Gothic manner, 
uſed this mark, | 
ocks : | 3 5 | Ns 
lev M. p. & ſe. Are all different marks of Claudius 
Lellan. FP Mellan of Paris. 5 
by Mel. ſe. Roma, 1633. Be 
KUL 


MI. AG. FLO. hgnifies Michael Angelo of Florence, i. e. 


=} 


0 | MINES, are places under ground, where metals, minerals, 
Ser Precious ſtones are found, 55 


türe of yellow maſticote, white, and verdigreaſe; the darker 


But, to fimiſh the {ity and foreſight, if any clouds appear, touch 


To varniſh theſe prints. Take the beſt white varniſh, ſee VAR- 


H 2 Therefore, 
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Therefore, as the matter dug out of Mines is various, the Mine; 
themſelves acquire various denominatiofs ; as gold Mines, ſilver 
Mines, copper Mines, iron Mines, diamond Mines, ſalt Mines, 
Mines of antimony, of alum, &c. As for Mines of gold and fi. 
ver, the richeſt and moſt celebrated are thoſe of Peru and Chili 


in America; iron Mines are more abundant in France than 


elſewhere ; copper Mines are found chiefly in Sweden and Den- 


mark; tin Mines abound moft in England; quickſilver Mines 
in Hungary and Spain; diamond Mines in Golconda ; falt 
Mines in Poland. 
Metallic Mines are chiefly found in mountains, though the 
reaſon thereof does not appear. | 
They diſcover that there is a Mine in a mountain by the mar- 
caſite or mineral ſtones falling from it; by the mineral taſte of 
the waters ; by the quality of the exhalations raiſed from it; 
and by the difference between the earth over the Mines, and 
that of the neighbouring parts, in the cold time of ſpring and 
autumn; the froſt lying on the adjacent places when it thays 
about the Mines. 
To which may be added, that the ground's producing but lit- 
fle Era, and that ſmall, pale, and colourleſs, is an indication of 
& Mane. - 
MINIATURE. L The firſt name comesfrom the Latinword 
MIGNATURE. § minium, red lead, that being a colour 
much ufed in that kind of painting: The ſecond is French, and 
is ſo called from mignon, fine, pretty, on account of its ſmallneſs 
and delicacy. pe oe | 
Miniature is a delicate kind of painting, conſiſting of little 
points or dots inſtead of lines; uſually done on vellum with very 
thin ſimple water colours. It is diſtinguiſhed from other kinds 
of painting by the ſmallneſs and delicacy of its figures, the 
weakneſs of the colours, the faintneſs of the colouring, and in 
that it requires to be viewed very near. EY 
Thoſe colours that have the leaſt body, are the beſt and mot 
commodious for painting in miniature; as carmine, ultramarine, 
fine lakes, and greens made of the juices of ſeveral kinds of herbs 
and flowers. 1 
Painting in Miniature is the niceſt and moſt tedious of al 


others, being performed wholly with the point of the pencil. 


There are ſome painters, which never uſe any white colour 


in Minlature, but make the ground of the vellum ſerve to rail 


their figures; in which caſe the lights appear bright in propor- 
tion to the depth and ftrength of the colours of the figures. 
Others, before they go to work, give the vellum a light walb 
with white lead well prepared and purified, 
When the colours are laid on flat without dotting, though the 


2 : figure 


MIN 101 
figures be ſmall, and the ground either vellum or paper, it is not 
called Miniature, but waſhing. 5 | 

The colours for Miniature may be mixed up with water of 
arabic, or gum tragacanth. 5 

Thougli, in treating of other methods of painting, in divers 

laces of theſe volumes, much has been ſaid that may be appli- 
| cable to this method of painting in Miniature ; yet I ſhall never- 
theleſs ſpecify the characteriſtics of this kind of painting in par- 
| ticular. | 

1. It is in its nature more delicate than any of the other ſorts. 

2. It requires to be ſeen near at hand. 

3. It cannot well be executed but in ſmall, 

2, It is performed on vellum or ivory. | 

5. The colours are moiſtened with gum water only, 


how to draw very well ; but, as moſt who concern themſelves in 
this art are but ſeldom fkilled in drawing, yet would have the plea- 
ſure of painting without the trouble of learning to draw, in which 


which a perſon is enabled to draw without knowing how to do it 
without them, 


the backſide of the print or drawing you deſign to copy; and, 

| having lightly bruſhed off the duſty particles, to prevent their 
ttle IWF adhering to, and fouling the clean vellum you deſign to uſe, 
ery lay your original on the vellum, and faſten it thereto with pins; 


nds or if, inſtead of the backſide of the print or drawing itſelf, you 


the blacken only one fide of a fair piece of paper, and put this paper 
d in between the print or drawing and your clean vellum; then with 
a blunted pin or needle trace out the principal ſtrokes of the print 
not Nor drawing, the outlines and folds of the draperies, and whatever 
rine, Nelſe need to be diſtinguiſhed ; bearing upon the pin or needle hard 
\erbs enough to leave the traces thereof on the vellum beneath. | 
Reduction is another way, proper for thoſe who are not ſkil- 
kd in drawing, yet notwithſtanding would copy a picture, or 
other piece that cannot be calked. It is done thus: You muſt di- 
"de the whole piece into many ſmall and equal ſquares, which 
you are to make with ſmall-coal if the piece be light, and with 
hal if the piece be dark, that, in either caſe, your ſquares may 
de the more conſpicuous ; then you muit make the ſame number 
wall ſquares, and of the ſame bigneſs, upon paper to draw upon; 
or, if you undertook to do it at once upon vellum, as you might 
oh the al in the firſt attempt, you would run the hazard of ſpoiling 
foure four vellum by falſe ſtrokes ; but, the whole being duly adjuſtcd 
pon paper, we calk it upon veilum, as is {aid above. The ori- 
. ginal 


o ſucceed well in your attempts this way, you ſhould know 


| little progreſs can be made, without time and much practice, ſome 
| contrivances have been found to ſupply the defect in this point, by 


The firſt is called calking. To do which, you muſt blacken 
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ginal and the paper being thus marked out, obſerve what is con- 
tained within each ſquare of the piece you would copy, as an head, 
an arm, a hand, and ſo on, and where each is placed; all which 
you muſt punctually follow on your paper; and, having thus ob- 
tained the ſituation of each part, join the whole together. Aſtet 
this manner you may enlarge, as well as diminiſh any piece you 
pleaſe, only by making the ſquares on the paper larger than thoſe 
on the original, or ſmaller, obſerving always that they are the 
ſame in number.. 5 5 ; 

. To copy a picture, or any thing elſe of the ſame ſize, take 
oiled paper dried, or gold-beaters ſkin ; either of theſe we la 
upon the piece, through which you may ſee the ſtrokes, which 
trace out with a crayon or pencil: Then take it off, and make 
it fait to yellum or paper, and, holding it up to the light, trace 
out what has been copied upon the oiled paper or ſkin, either 
with a crayon or a ſilver pin. 555 

5 By the help of a window, or a glaſs held up to the light, ar 
copied all ſorts of prints, deſigns, and other pieces, upon paper 
or vellum, by fixing them to the paper or vellum you intend to 
draw upon. This is an eaſy and good contrivance for copying df 
the ſame ſize. 4 

If you would make the piece look a contrary way, turn the 
printed or drawn fide of the original towards the glaſs, and faſten 
the paper or vellum to the backſide of it. | 
_ * "There is alſo a good way to take an exact copy of a picture 
- which is in oil colours: Which is, with a pencil and ſome Jake 
mixed up with oil, to trace out all the principal ſtrokes of the 
picture, and applying thereto a paper of the ſame ſize; then pas 
your hand over it, and the ſtrokes of the lake will take the pa- 
Der, and appear thereon, which you may calk as before. Be 
mindful to clean the picture with the crumb of bread before the 
lake dries. : © 09 
Alſo, to the fame end, uſe coal-duſt, contained in a piece d 
fine linen, wherewith pounce the piece you would copy, having 
firſt pricked the principal ſtrokes of it, and faſtened a piece d 
vellum or paper to the wrong ſide of it. 

But, for one who has no hand at drawing, there is a mor, 
ſure and eaſy way than any before-mentioned, by the help of! 
mathematical inſtrument, or compaſs, as it is ſometimes called 
which is commonly compoſed of ten pieces of wood like rulers 
about the ſixth of an inch thick, and half an inch broad ; as for 

their length, it may be a foot, more or leſs, according to the ſit 
of the piece you would copy. But, that you may not miltake 
here follows a repreſentation of it. See plate VII, fig. 1. 

The board A muſt be deal, covered with a cloth of ſoms 

ſort or other, for the more convenient faſtening of the piece 
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ven would draw, and what you would draw upon: Then plant 
the compals with à large pin run through the foot B. If you 
would draw in ſmall, you. mutt place the original at the firſt 
foot Cz and the paper or vellum you would draw upon, near 
to the foot B, removing it to a greater or leſs diſtance, according 
as JOU, would have your piece greater or ſmaller. e 
To draw in great from ſmall, you need only ſhift your copy 


to the place of your original, putting the former at C, and the 
latter at B; and in each caſe you muſt put a crayon or a ſilver 


pin into the foot over your vellum, and a pin ſomewhat blunted 
into the foot over your original, with which you are to follow all 


the lines, while you bear with your other hand gently upon the 
pin or crayon on your vellum. If one or the other be well fitted 


in the foot, you need not bear thereon at all. | 
You may draw alſo of equal ſize, but to do that you muſt plant 


| your compals in a different manner; it muſt be fixed with a pin 


or axis, run through the center D; and the original and the 
copy muſt be at an equal diſtance from the center. In a word, 
you may draw ſeveral copies at a time, and each of a different 
{ze, or equal to each other, juſt as you pleaſe. 

'. Theſe are all the helps needful to be known by thoſe who 
are. unſkilled in drawing. When your piece is ſketched out upon 


the vellum, you muſt, with a pencil of thin carmine, run over all 


the ſtrokes, that they may not be defaced in working. This 
done, clean your vellum with crumb of bread. | 

Tour vellum muſt be glued to a copper- plate, or to a piece of 
thin board exactly of the ſame ſize with your intended piece, 
to ſtretch it upon; but your vellum mutt be a finger's breadth 
larger every way than what you glue it to, for the way is to lap 
it round behind, and there glue it, not offering to lay any glue 
under your paint, not only for fear of ſome deformity, but alſo be- 


cauſe of the impoſlibility of taking it off again. But, firſt of all, 


you muſt moiſten the fair {ide of the vellum with a piece of fine wet 
linen, and put a piece of white paper to the backſide of it, and 
ſo apply it to the plate or piece of board, and, ſtretching it thereon 


Equally in all directions, glue it as juſt now directed. 


The colours «ed in MINIATURE painting are, Carmine, ul- 
tramarine, lake of all forts, vermilion, black lead, brown red, 
maſticote pale, maſticote yellow, indigo, ivory-black, lamp- 
black, Spaniſh brown, umber, gall-ſtone, brown oker, French 
pink, orpiment, gamboge, Naples yellow, bladder green, ver- 
Uiter, ſea green, German aſhes, flake white, and white lead. 
As all terrene colours, and other groſs ſubſtances, are too coarſe 
for fine works, how well ſoever they may be ground, by reaſon 
of. a kind of ſand which {ili remains; the fineſt particles may be 
kparated, by tempering your colour in a cup of fair water, Hav- 
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it, or when the vellum is greaſy. 
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ing ſtirred it well with your finger, and the whole being thorough. 
ly ſoaked, let it ſubſide for a while, and then pour it off, by incli. 


nation, into another veſſel, and what you pour off will be the 


fineſt particles, which you muſt afterwards ſet to dry: The co- 
lour, thus prepared, muſt, when you uſe it, be tempered with gum 
water, as ſhall hereafter be lireded, This is a good contrivance, 
and perfectly calculated for the delicacy of ſmall works. 
Greens, blacks, greys, and yellows; theſe colours being mix. 
ed with a little of the gall of ox, carp, or eel, eſpecially of this 
laſt, it will give them a luſtre and vivacity not natural to them, 
You muſt take the gall of eels, when they are ſkinned, and hang 
them by a nail to dry; and, when you uſe any, you muſt ſteep 
it in brandy, and mingle ſome of it with the colour already tem- 
pered. It will cauſe the colour to take the vellum more ſtrongly, 


which it will not eaſily do when the vellum is greaſy; beſides, 


the gall prevents its peeling. 

Yellow oker, brown red, umber, and ultramarine ; theſe are 
colours which purify by fire, all others blacken thereby; but, if 
you burn the abovenamed colours with a ſtrong fire, they change, 
for the brown red turns yellow, the yellow oker turns red, the 
umber reddens alſo, and white lead becomes of a lemon colour, 
and is called maſticote. Obſerve, that the yellow oker, being 


burnt, becomes ſofter and kinder by far than before, and more ſo 
than the pure brown red ; and, reciprocally, the brown red, be- 
Ing burnt, becomes more ſoft and agreeable than the pure yellow 
oker; they are both very good. The fineſt and moſt pure ul- 


tramarine, burnt in a red-hot ſhovel, becomes much more bril- 
liant than before; but, refined after this manner, it diminiſhes, 


and becomes coarſer, and harder to work with in Miniature. 


Theſe colours are tempered, in ſea-ſhells, or in ſmall ivory 
cups made on purpoſe, with water, in which hath been before 
difiolved gum arabic and ſugar-candy ; for example, in a good 
glaſs of water put the quantity of your thumb of gum arabic, and 
half that quartity of ſugar-candy. This laſt prevents the colours 
from ſcaling when applied, which they commonly do without 

This gum water muſt be kept in a bottle, always ſtopped cloſe; 
and never dip a coloured pencil into it, but take it out with 2 
quill, or ſome ſuch thing. | 

Some of this water you muſt pour into a ſhell, together with 
the colour you uſe, and temper them with your finger, till the 
whole be very fine. If you find your colour too hard, leave it to 
ſoften in the ſhell before you temper it; chen ſet it to dry, and 
ſo do by all, except the iris green, and bladder green, and gam- 
boge, which muſt be tempered witl! water only; but ultrama- 
rine, lake, and Spaniſh brown, muſt be more gummed than other 
colours. | 3 


If you uſe ſea-ſhells, you muſt firſt ſoak them for two or 

three days in water, then ſcower them well in hot water, to clear 
| them of a certain ſalt, which ſpoils the colours, if not waſhed 
away. 55 | 
5 To underſtand when your colours are ſufficiently gummed, 
| you need only make a ſtroke with your tempered colours upon 


| they are too much gummed ; an 
| your finger acroſs them, they are not gummed enough. Again, 
| if you lay your colours upon vellum, and upon trial find that the 
colours come off upon your finger like duſt, it ſhews they are 
not enough gummed, and therefore you muſt put more gum into 
| the water you uſe; take care alſo, that you put not in too much, 
| for that- will have a hard and a dry effect, your colours will be 
glutinous and ſhining ; thus, the more they are gummed, the 
| darker they will be; and, if you would have a greater body to 
a colour than it naturally has, you need only gum it well. 
E You muſt have a ſmooth ivory pallet, of the ſize of your hand, 
upon which you muſt diſtribute your colours. 1 
Good pencils are of great importance to the work ; to chuſe 
which, wet them a little, and twirl them on your finger; if they 
| keep their point, they are good, but, if they break into many 
points of different lengths, they are good for nothing, particu- 
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points or dots, but above all for carnations ; when they are too 
{ ſharp-pointed, with only four or five hairs ſticking out beyond 
| the reſt, you muſt blunt them carefully with a pair of ſciſſors. 


r 
o w 


may ſerve for your grounds, the middling for drawing and colour- 
ing, and the leaſt for finiſhing. ab Far 
re To keep your pencil to a good point, you muſt often put it 
xd between your lips, and preſs it, and moiſten it with your tongue, 
nd though you have juſt taken up colour with it; for, if you have 
irs WF taken up too much, you by this means diminiſh it, and correct 
ut WWF Your error. You need not fear any harm from ſo doing; all the 

Miniature colours, except orpiment, which is a poiſon, have no- 
e; ¶ ching diſpleaſing to the taſte, or noxious in themſelves, when pre- 
1 2 bared for uſe. You muſt be careful to repeat this very often when 
you are ſtippling or finiſhing, particularly carnations, that your 


ih frokes may be neat and clear. As for draperies and other things, 
he {Whether in the drawing, colouring, or finiſhing of them, you 


to need not be ſo nice; in this caſe, it will be ſufficient if you make 
nd our point upon the edge or rim of your ſhell, or upon the pa- 
per you reſt on when you are at. work. 
To work as you ought, you ſhould be in a room that has but 
me window, which you muſt place yourſelf very near to, with a 

| | | table 
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your hand, which will Oy dry; if they break and ſcale, 
l „if they rub out by paſſing 


E larly for ſtippling; this is a term in Miniature for making ſmall. 
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It will be proper to have them of two or three ſizes ; the largeſt 
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table and a deſk almoſt as high as the window, and ſo fix yourſel 
that the light may always ſtrike in on the left hand of vou. 
When you would lay on a colour equally Rrong eyery-where 


as a ground, for example; you muſt make your mixtures in ſhell, 


and take care that you have enough for that purpoſe z for, if they 
fall ſhort, you will be put to it to prepare them of exactly the 
ſame degrees of light or ſnadle. 7 es 
Having ſpoke of vellum, pencils, and colours, I ſhall next 
Thew how they are to be uſed, Firſt of all, if you would Paint 
fleſh, or drapery, or aught elſe, you muſt begin by ſketching ot 
drawing with large, bold, yet clear ſtrokes, like thoſe, who paint 
in oil: Your lights muſt, at firſt, be ſomething brighter, and 
your ſhades not quite ſo dark as is required for finiſhing ; becauſe 
in ſtippling thereon you ſtrengthen the colour, which, if too dall 
at firſt, would in the finiſhing become too deep. 
There are ſeveral ways of ſtippling, or ſhading, as it my 
be alſo called; every painter has his manner; ſome. do it with 
round points, others make them longiſh, others again hatch with 
fine ſtrokes croſſing each other in all directions, till the whole 


— 


appears as if ſtippled or wrought with points; this laſt method 


is the beſt, boldeſt, and ſooneſt perfected, wherefore I adviſe al 
painters in Miniature to practiſe it, and to accuſtom themſelves 
betimes to be rich, mellow, and ſoft in their work ; that is, that 
the points may be loſt in the ground they are wrought upon, 
and appear but juſt enough to evince that the piece is ſtippled. 


Hard and dry is the reverſe of this manner of working, which 
proceeds from ſtippling with a colour too dark for the ground, Wh; 
and too dry a pencil, which gives the work a rude caſt or favour. i 


Endeavour alſo to drown your colours into each other, tha 
no line of ſeparation may be ſeen between them; and ſoften 
your {trokes with the colours on each hand of them, ſo as to be 


_ equally blended with and confounded into each. 


When your pieces are finiſhed, heightening them a little ha 


a fine effect; that is, ſtrengthening the lights with touches of 


ary colour than at firſt, which muſt be ſoftened away into tit 
reſt. x a 
For the method of painting different objects in Miniature, ſet 
the proper articles of eacg. 1 
MINIUNM, or red lead, is as heavy and ſtrong a colour % 
moſt we have; but, when prepared, is the moſt delightful one; 
that is, when it is well waſhed and cleanſed of its more weight] 
parts, which cauſe it to turn black. Ck 
Mr. Boyle directs the preparing or cleanfing it as follows: 
Put four ounces of it in a quart of rain water; then {tir it and 
pour off the water immediately, and let it ſettle to the bottom 
vf every cup or glaſs you pour it into; then pour off that wy 
an 
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and in a day's time you will have the colour dry, and as fine 
as you can defire ; then put a little gum arabic into each glaſs or 
cup, and as much water as will moiſten each of them. 
| Anyoftheſe 'may be afterwards uſed with gum water; but, if 
| the gm you put in at firſt makes it ſtrong enough to glaze it, 
| then you need add to it only common water; and, according as 
our colour is leſs or more gummed, uſe leſs or more gum wa- 
ter; for of itſelf it is a dead colour. 
t When you uſe this colour, touch it gently on the yellow men- 
" WS tioned, made of yellow berries, into the light ſide, and, if it 
| WS wants a ſhade, you may put a little vermilion upon it; but ver- 
| WS milion is too heavy to paint with, when you would illuminate 
© WY prints, becauſe it hides the ſhades of the engraving; though ſome- 
« WE times they had better be hidden than appear. IN 
Some generally ſhade this minium or red lead with carmine, 


red flower that is to be ſeen, leaving ſtill the lights uncoloured, 
th only daſhing a little way into the lights with the Minium. 
When the carmine has ſhaded the Minium or red lead, it may 
be ſhaded again with lake in the ſtrongeſt part, to bring it to a 
al Wh deeper red. 15 gs 
es MIRROIRS, [9 catoptrics, is a name given to all poliſhed 
at  MIRROURS, J bodies, which are impervious to the rays of 
ght, and which conſequently reflect it equally ; but, in the more 
confined ſenſe of the word, it is peculiarly uſed to ſignify plain 
ich or ſmooth ſurfaces of glaſs, ſilvered on the backſide, which ex- 
nd, WM hibit the images of objects oppoſed to thtm. 
ir. WH The do&rine of MiRRoURSs. 1. Light, reflected from any Mir- 
nat A rour or looking-glaſs, makes the angle of incidence equal to that 
iten I of reflection. TIE 204 
ob: BY Hence a ray of light, falling perpendicularly on the ſurface of 
2 Mirrour or looking-glaſs, will be reflected back upon itſelf, as 
is found by experience it actually does. 

Therefore, from the ſame point of a Mirrour, there cannot 
) the be ſeveral rays reflected to the ſame point, nor can the ray be 
reflected into two or more points. 


2. From every point of a Mirrour are reflected rays thrown on 


lame point of the object, cannot be reflected back to the ſame 
point; the rays which flow from different points of the fame ra- 
Ciating object are again ſeparated-after reflection, ſo that each 
point fhews whence it came. 


| Hence it is, that the rays reflected from Mirrours exhibit the 
odjects to view. | 


the 
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ich gives it a fine effect, and renders it equal to the brighteſt | 


it from every point of a radiant object. Since then rays, com- 
png from different parts of the ſame object, and ftriking on the 
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Hence alſo it appears, that rough uneven bodies muſt reflect 
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the light in ſuch manner, as that rays, coming from differeys 
points, will be blended or thrown confuſedly together, 

Mirrours are either plain, concave, convex, &c. | 

Plain Mirrours are ſuch as have flat ſurfaces, as looking-plafles, 

The laws and phznomena of plain Mirrours. | 

I. In a plain Mirrour every point of an object is ſeen in the 

interſection of the cathetus of incidence with the reflected ray, 
Hence, ef 
I. As all the reflected rays meet with the cathetus of inci. ' 
| dence, by whatever reflected rays the radiating point be ſeen, 
it will {till appear in the ſame es And, conſequently, any 
number of perſons, viewing the ſame object, in the ſame Mir: 
rour or looking-laſs, will all ſee it in the ſame place behind the 
Mirrour. And hence it is, that the ſame object has only one 
image; and that we do not fee it double with both eyes. 

2. The diſtance of the image from the eye is compounded of 
the ray of incidence and the reflected ray; and the object n. 
diates reflectedly in the ſame manner, as it would do direQly, 
were it removed into the place of the image. _ 

II. Fhe image of a radiant point appears juſt fo far behind 
plain Mirrour as the radiant point is before it. Hence, 1. If a 
Mirrour be placed horizontal, the radiating point will ſeem ſo 
much below the horizon as it is really elevated above it: And, 
conſequently, erect objects will appear as if inverted ; and, there- 

fore, men, {tanding on their feet, will appear as if ſtanding on 
their hes. „ Pr Ml 

Or if the Mirrour be faſtened to the cieling of a room, para- 
Tel to the horizon, objects on the floor will appear above the ciel- 
ing, as much as they are really below it; and that upſide down, 

III. In a plain Mirrour, the images are perfectly ſimilar and 
equal to the objects; and hence their uſe, as looking-glaſſes. 

IV. Ina plain Mirrour, things on the right-hand appear as on 
the left, and thoſe on the left as on the right. 

Hence alſo is produced a method of meaſuring any height that 
is inacceſſible by means of a plain Mirrour. 

Thus, a Mirrour being placed horizontally on the ground, te- 
tire from it, till ſuch time as the top of a ſteeple, tree, or any 

other high object, may be ſeen in it, and then meaſure the height 
of the eye, the diſtance of the ſtation from the point of reflection, 
and the diſtance of the foot of the ſteeple, &c. from the ſame, 
and then find a fourth proportional to theſe three, and it will be 

the height ſought. 1 

V. If a plain Mirrour be inclined to the horizon in an angle 
of forty-five degrees, an object, which is perpendicular to it, 
will appear parallel, and an horizontal object perpendicular, 

And hence, the eye being placed beneath the Mirrour, the 

| earti 


earth will appear perpendicularly over it; or, if it be placed over 
it, the earth will appear perpendicularly under it. | 

Hence alſo a globe, deſcending down a plane alittle inclined, 
may, by means of a Mirrour, be exhibited or ſhewn, as if mount- 
ing up a vertical plane, to the great ſurpriſe of ſuch as are unac- 

| quainted with catoptrics. mY 
And hence is a method, by which a perſon may repreſent him- 
ſelf as if flying. Es , 

For a Mirrour or looking- glaſs inclined to the horizon, under 
an angle of forty-five degrees, it will repreſent vertical objects 
as if horizontal. Conſequently, a large looking-glaſs being ſo 
| poſited, as you advance toward it, you will ſeem to move hori- 
zontally ; and nothing will be wanting to the appearance of fly- 

ing but to ſtrike out the arms and legs. . 
hut this is to be obſerved, that, as the floor is elevated along 
with you, your feet will ſtill be ſeen to walk, as along a vertical 
plane; therefore, to deceive the eye intirely, it muſt be kept from 

the feet. | 


VI. If the object be parallel to the looking-elaſs, and be e- 


* 


5 qually diſtant from it, with the eye, the reflecting line will be 
half the length of the object. b 

C And hence, to be able to ſee the whole body in a looking- 

i WF claſs, its height and breadth muſt be half your height and 

a breadth; and, conſequently, the height and breadth of any ob- 

05 


ject to be ſeen in a looking-glaſs or Mirrour being given, the 
height and breadth of the Mirrour, in which the whole object 
will appear, at the ſame diſtance with the eye, is alſo given. 

Hence allo, as the length and breadth of the refleQing part of 
al- WK the looking-glaſs are ſub-duple of thoſe of the object to be re- 


n. reflected in a ſub-quadruple ratio. 
| Conſequently, the reflecting portion being a conſtant quan- 
tity, if in any place you ſee the whole body in a looking-glaſs, 


Jou will ſee it in every other place, whether you approach nearer, 
er recede farther from it. | 

vat WH VII. If ſeveral looking- glaſſes, or ſeveral fragments, or pieces 
of a looking-glaſs, be all diſpoſed in the ſame plane, they will 

te only exhibit an object once. 

VIII. If two looking-glaſſes be joined at an angle, the eye 

ight I placed within that angle will ſee the image of an object, placed 

_ within the ſame, as often repeated as there may be catheti, or 


es, drawn, determining the places of the images, and termi- 
nated without the angle. | 
Hence as the more catheti, terminated without the angle, may 
de drawn, as the angle is more acute ; the acuter the angle, the 
more numerous the images, | 


Further 
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lected ; the reflecting part of the looking - glaſs is to the ſurface 
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haus or Villette, which had effects at leaſt equal to any of them, 


, „ L 
Further, if the looking-glaſſes' be placed upright,” and ſ co. 
| trated; or if you retire from them, or approach to them, gy 


the images refleted by them coaleſce or run into one; they vi a 
appear monſtrouſſy diſtorted. the 
Thus, if they be at an angle ſomething greater than a righ Wh v0! 
one, you will ſee it with only one eye; if the angle be leſs thy con 
2 right one, you will ſee three eyes, two noſes, two mouths, & 2 fp 
At an angle ſtill leſs, the body will have two heads, one 
At an angle ſomething greater than a right one, at the diſtaa the 
bf four feet, the body will be headleſs, &c. | | a of cl 
And if the glaſſes be placed the one parallel to the horizon, 1 
and the other inclined to it or declined from it, it is eaſy to per. cone 
ceive that the image will be ſtill more romantic. i 25 
Thus, one being declined from the horizon to an angle of 140 geth 
degrees, and the other inclined to it; a man ſees himſelf Rang. i the 
ing with his head to another's feet. | mou 
Hence it appears how Mirrours or looking-glafſes may bem. i - 
naged in gardens, &c. ſo as to convert the images of thoſe neu heit 
them into monſters of various kinds: And, ſince glaſs Minom fe, 
will reflect the image of a lucid object twice or thrice, if a ca iſ9en 
dle, &c. be placed between the Mirrours, it will be multiplied . 1 
an infinite number of times. . bean 


Wolfius relates, that an artiſt of Dreſden in Saxony made 
burning Mirrours of wood, larger than thoſe of either M. Schirt- 


And we are inſtructed by Traberus how to make burning Mi 
rours of leaf gold, viz. by turning a concave, and laying the in. 
kde over equally with pitch, and covering that with ſquare piece, 
2 or three fingers broad, faſtening them on, if need be, . 
the fire. | | hr 

He tells us, that very large Mirrours may be made of thirty, 

forty, or more concave pieces, artfully joined in a turned wooden 
diſh or ſkuttle, the effects of which will not be much leſs tha 
if the ſurface was continuous. Ln Fg | ; 
Zahnius informs us, that one Newman, an engineer at V. 
enna, in the year 1699, made a Mirrour of paſte-board covert 
on the inſide with ſtraw glued to it, by which all kinds of me- 
tals, &c. were melted. 
How 10 make ſpherical concaves and convex glaſſes, commonly cali 
burning MIRROURS. 
The uſe of theſe glaſſes is to unite the ſun-beams, and to kin- 
dle a flambeaux, wood, or any combuſtible matter. By then 
metals alſo may be diſſolved in a little time, as eaſily as in a cit 
cible in a furnace. a 
The whole myſtery of making them is to have the moulds of 


a round ſhape, otherwiſe they have but a very weak effect f 
2 | the 
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the ſuh⸗heams ; the moulds muſt be ſo exactly made, that nei- 
ther fide ſhall differ from the other. 
To malte the convex glaſs, your mould muſt be convex, and 
the convexity. of it muſt be made by the ſphere, according 2s you 
would have it greater or leſſer; and it is from this ſphere the 
convexity! of the Mirrour mult be taken: As, for inſtance, take 
a ſhere oß what bigneſs you pleaſe, divide it equally, and alſo 
one of the hemiſpheres: in three equal parts, by planes parallel to 
the great circle; the convex ſegment hall then be the ſixth part 
of the whole ſphere, and the meaſure of your Mirrour. 


concave moulds, and theſe you may do two ways. 
Take the two concave fides of the mould, and cloſing them to- 
gether equally, as the founders do their frames; pouring through 
be mouth of the mould your: cryſtal metal, letting it fill the 
mould, and 1 Aol . 
Another way is to take two concave Mirrours, and, joining 
their faces, ſolder them well all about, only leaving a ſmall ori- 
fice, through which you may fill it with ſome aqua- vitæ, and 
then ſtop the-wholey, andi frame them with wood or metal. 

This fort ob Mirrour: has a more ready influence on the ſun- 
beams than any other: Pheſe glaſſes muſt be very well poliſhed. 


1 Theſe burning - glaſſes may be made parabolic or ſpheroidal, 
m. end ſuch have ſtill a better effect than the ſpheric; you mult pro- 
n, eeed, as to the moulding them, as you do in the former; you 
lr. nut obſerve a juſt proportion in doing them; for when they are 
in; too much raiſed they are hindered by their depth from having a 


good effect, andi upon this depends the whole nicety of the art. 
To nue metal MIR RO URS, concave ſpherics or parabolics, uſually 
alled fleet burning IMirrours. The moulds for them are prepared 
id the former, whether concave or convex ; and, as for ſuch as 
ve flat, they may be caſt in ſand. Fe 
The metal of theſe Mirrours is called ſteel, becauſe it is of a 
pery. hard and bright compoſure and temper ; and the harder the 
ietal the better the Mirrour, and the eaſier to poliſh. The 
hiteneſs of it: is very convenient for giving the quality of burn- 
vg, and not only for that, but ſeveral other uſes; if it be too 
Fed or black, it alters the true-diſtance and colour of its oppoſite 
djeQts ; they may therefore make them of the following compo- 
ſton | V | | 

Take three pounds. of copper, one pound of fine tin, half an 
them unce of white arſenic, and an ounce of tartar ; firſt melt the cop- 
cn: er, then put the tin in, immerged in the copper, or elle it will 
"ame away in the melting, and leave the copper behind; theſe 
14s do being well melted together, then caſt in the arſenic and tar- 
& of | tar; 


If you would make the Mirrour a convex glaſs, you muſt have 
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put in a quarter of a pound of antimony. 


drachms of alum, and three ounces of arſenic; let theſe melt fr 


the other VEE TY. „ 
The following compoſition, given by Wolfius, is by ſomere. 


I] the ſphere were of coloured glaſs, the Mirrour will be ſo to, 


big ſoever : Objects placed between the focus and Mirrour mult 


| nearer the center than that of a nearer object: Therefore, in: 


provided the diſtance of the object from that of the center be le 


112 MIR 
tar; after this, let all melt for two or three hours; and thy. 
mould it. 33 ET nr e 

Some perſons doſe, with the former weight of copper and ti, 
half a pound of white arſenic ; others, inſtead of white arſenic, 


| Another, Take a pound of well-refined copper, melt it, tha 
add three pounds of fine tin; as ſoon as theſe are melted, a0 
ſix ounces of red tartar calcined, one ounce of ſalt-petre, tyo 


three or four hours, that the ſalts may evaporate, and the ſtuf 
will be fit for moulding. This ſtuff is more ſolid and hard tha 


commended as the beſt that is known for making Mirrours. 
Melt one part of tin and another of marcaſite together, and ts 
the melted matter add two pounds of mercury: As ſoon as the 
mercury begins to evaporate into ſmoke, which it preſently doe, 
the whole compoſition is to be thrown into cold water, and, 
when cold, the water decanted off. 112 
The mixture is then to be ſtrained through a linen cloth, tw 
or three double; and what is thus ſecerned, poured into the ca. 
vity of a glaſs ſphere: This ſphere is to be turned gently round 
its axis, until the whole ſurface is covered; the remainder being 
reſerved for future uſe, . 5 


The phenomena of concave MIR ROURS. 1. Since the image 
of an object, included between two lines, at a diſtance leſs than 
one fourth of the diameter, may exceed the juſt height and 
breadth of the object; nay, may be made of any magnitude, hoy 


appear of enormous magnitudes in concave Mirrours ; the image 
being ſo much the greater in the concave Mirrour as it is leſs in 
the convex. 


2. Ina convex Mirrour, the image of a remote object appears 


concave Mirrour, the image of an object remote from the Mi- 
rour appears at a greater diſtance than that of a nearer object 


than a fourth part of the diameter. | 
3. In a convex ſpeculum, the image of a remote object is leb 
than that of a near one; therefore, in a concave one, the image 
of an object placed between the focus and the Mirrour is neate! 
the focus than the ſpeculumn. 


4. The image therefore of an object receding continually from 


a concave ſpeculum becomes continually greater, provided it , 
| 1 


4 

M I R 11 3 
not recede beyond the focus, where it becomes confuſed, and, 
25 it approaches, it grows continually leſs, | + 
| 5. If an object be placed between a concave Mirrour and its 
bocus, its image will appear behind the Mirrour in an erected 
but inverted ſituation. Gs EO 
| The phanomena of convex MIRROURS. I. In a ſpherical con- 
yex Mirrour the image is leſs than the object. 
And hence ſuch Mirrours are of uſe in the art of painting, 
where objects are to be repreſented leſs than the life. 
2. In a convex Mirrour, the more remote the object is, the 
Jeſs the image is; and, again, the ſmaller the Mirrour, the leſs 
RE. & 
| 3. In a convex Mirrour, the right is turned to the left, and 
ſhe left to the right; and magnitudes perpendicularly to the 
Mirrour are turned topſy-turvy. SI 
4. The image of a right line perpendicular to the Mirrour is 
a right line; but that of a right line, either oblique to the Mir- 
our, or parallel to it, is convex. | 

5. Rays reflected from a convex Mirrour diverge more than if 


0 eftected from a plane Mirrour. 
te 6, Rays reflected from a convex Mirrour, of a ſmaller ſphere, 
nd iWiverge more than if reflected from a larger. 


in moulding theſe, they do never. receive their true ſhape and 


00. eerfection, until they are poliſhed and burniſhed ; in doing which, 
ag: Weſt you ſhould ſpoil or endamage them, you muſt work away 
* the outſide at the wheel with the ſand- ſtone, which the pewte- 
an 


fers and braſiers uſe, and then apply the handle, and poliſh them 

luſhciently, by rubbing with water. 

When this is done, take it off this wheel and put it on the 

cond, and rub it with emery prepared, that it may be finely 

poliſhed, ſo that the ſcars may be ſcarce perceptible. Do this 
an oblique line. | . | 

| Then take it off this, and ſet it on ſuch another, and rub it 


in vich blood-ſtone prepared, and afterwards uſe calx of tin, work- 
Mr. ng it for a long time until it have its due burniſh and perfection, 
ject ll doing it in the ſame obliquity. 


| Theſe Mirrours may be alſo poliſhed with lead artificially 
delted, with emery and water for the firſt proceſs; and ver 
ine emery and lead for the ſecond, and in the laſt with blood- 
one and tin-droſs: Theſe make a finer burniſh than the for- 
ner; for the Mirrour is highly poliſhed by the tin-droſs. 
MIRTH, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a youth with 
oy plump Cheeks, cloathed in white raiment, painted with 
deen branches; flowers red and yellow, with a garland of ſe- 
al flowers, holding a cryſtal glaſs full of claret in one hand, 


| To poliſb the fleel MiRRouURs. Whatſoever exactneſs you uſe 
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114 MOS | 
and in the other a golden cup, and in a dancing poſture j 
flowery meadow. _ N * | 
M. L. ſignifies Melchior Lorichius. | 1 
M. Merian, ſignifies Matthew Merian. 


x - 0 Hlicrompmus MOCETUS ; he publiſh f 
FC R M the reſt rrection of our Saviour, and 4. F 
' Vera! battles, and uied this mark. | I 4 
Pellegrino da MODENA, ſcholar of Raphael, lived at Rom 
and Modena, excelled in hiſtory painting. 
MODESTY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a young gil ot 
holding a ſcepter in her right han! having an eye on the toi th 
cloathed all in white, girded with a golden girdle, with her hel th 
inclined to the left, and in a plain head-dreſs.—Her plain heat pi 
dreſs intimates, that ſhe is content with a little, obferving a th. 
_ decorum ; the girdle denotes the ſubduing of the unruly paſſions;W lo. 
her down and ſedate look ſhew her modeſty ; the ſcepter ande rec 
fignify that ſhe has an eye to danger, and regards the ſubdug be 
of her paſſions, to make them ſubmit to reaſon, oa 
Pier Franceſco MOLA, born 1609, a ſcholar of Albani, lid f 
in Rome, excelled in hiſtory ; died in the year 1665, aged f tot 
fix years. 3 | | 7 ſigr 
Sir Anthony MORE of Utrecht, born in the year 1510, c call 
lar of Schoorel ; lived in Italy, Spain, Flanders, and Engl / 
excelled in hiſtory and portraits; died in the year 1575, agel will 
| ty- ſix years. "tet 8 f 5 | ma) 
© MORISCO, I is a kind of painting, carving, &c. done vil 
MORISK, ? the manner of the Moors; conſiſting of e 7 
veral groteſque pieces and compartments, promiſcuouſly blend bric 
not containing any perfect figure of a man, or other animal; H this 
a wild reſemblance of birds, beaſts, trees, &e. mad 
MOSAIC, is an afſemblage of little pieces of little 
MOSAIC wort, J marble, precious ſtones, &c. of vauſ after 
Colours, cut ſquare and cemented on a ground of ſtue, &c. i teint 
fating the natural colour and degradation of painting. ing 
In performing this work, they provide little pieces of glah ink 
as many different colours as they pofibly can. T. 
For this purpoſe a glaſs- makei's furnace being prepared, the v 
the pots or crucibles, full of the matter of which glaſs is made glaſs 
they put into each crucible what colour or dye they think f. 80 
ways beginning with the weakeſt, and augmenting the ſtrengexac 
of the colour from crucible to crecibie, until they come to as fin 
geepeſt tincture... . _ 78 age, 
When the glaſs has been thoroughly concocted, and the . Ty 
lours are in their perfection, they take out the glaſs hot 25 time, 
and pour it on a ſmooth marble, flatting it down with ano Which 


like marble, and then cut it into flices of equal bigneſs, 'and 
about the thickneſs of an inch and a half. 
Then with an inſtrument, which the Italians call bocca di 


forms and ſizes, as occaſion requires: Theſe pieces are orderly 


the different teints in ſhells, and according to their colour. 
Il it be defired to have gold, either in the ground of the paint- 


of glaſs, formed and cut in the manner beforementioned. Theſe 


them over with leaf gold; then they put this piece, or ſeveral 
pieces at a time, on a fire-ſhovel, and place it in the mouth of 
the furnace, after they have firſt covered them with another hol- 


| red-hot, then the ſhovel is drawn out all at once, and the gold 
becomes ſo firmly attached to the glaſs, that it will never after- 
wards come off. | 5 | 

Now in order to apply theſe ſeveral pieces, and out of them 
to form a picture, they in the firſt place procure a cartoon or de- 
ſign to be drawn; this is transferred to the ground or plaiſter by 
calking, as in painting in freſco. See FRESCO. 2 

As this plailter is to be laid thick on the wall, and therefore 


may be enough prepared at once, to ſerve for as much work as 
will take up three or four days. x 

This plaiſter is compoſed of lime, made of hard tone, with 
brick-duſt very fine, gum tragacanth, and whites of eggs; when 


made the defign of what is to be repreſented ; they take out the 
little pieces of glaſs with a pair of plicrs, and range them one 
ater another, ſtill keeping ſtrictly to the light ſhadow, different 
ſteints and colours repreſented in the deſign before them; preſ- 
ing orflatting them down with a ruler, which ſerves both to 
ink them within the ground, and to render the {urface even. 
Thus in a long time, and a tedious deal of labour, they finiſh 


d, the work, which is {till the more beautiful, as the pieces of 
mad olaſs are more uniform, and ranged at an ever height. | 
fit, Some of theſe pieces of Moſaic work are performed with that 
ren 


exactneſs, that they appear as ſmooth as a table of marble, and 
as-finiſhed and maſterly as a painting in freſco; with this. advan- 
rage, that they have a fine luſtre, and will laſt ages. 1 
The fineſt works of this kind, that have remained until our 
ime, and thoſe by whom the moderns have retrieved the art, 
Which was in a manner loſt, are thoſe in the church of St. Ag- 
| | 12 : Do nes, 


J a. 


cane, they make ſome pieces ſquare, and others of different 


| diſpoſed in caſes, as in painting in freſco; it is uſual to range all 


ing, or in the ornaments or d raperies, they take ſome of the pieces 


they moiſten on one ſide with gum water, and afterwards lay 


low piece of glaſs, Theſe are Jet to ſtand until they are juſt 


will continue freſh and ſoft a conſiderable time, ſo that there 


this plaiſter has been thus prepared and laid on the wall, and 
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nes, formerly the temple of Bacchus at Rome; at Piſa, Florence, 


and other cities of Italy. | 
The moſt eſteemed among the works of the moderns are 
thoſe of Joſeph Pine, and the chevalier Lanfranc in the church 
of St. Peter at Rome: There are alſo very good ones at Venice, 
Mos Alc work of. marble and precious ſtones. Theſe two kind 
of Moſaic bear ſo near a 1ieſemblance to each other, as to the lea 
manner of working, that, to avoid repetition, we ſhall give them blo 
both under one; taking notice by the way, wherein the one dif on 
2 from the other, either in the ſawing, or the ranging of the | 
tones. | 1 

Moſaic work of marble is uſed in large works, as in pave- anc 
ments of churches, baſilics, and palaces ; and if the incruſtation 
and vaneering of the walls of the ſame edifices, er 

As for that of precious ſtones, it is only uſed in ſmall works, Bi ©! 
as ornaments for altar-pieces, tables for rich cabinets, preciou; 
ſtones being ſo very dear. 5 

Though out of theſe muſt be excepted that ſumptuous chapel gro. 
of the dukes of Tuſcany, which has been ſo long in hand, and 
which, 1f ever it be finiſhed, will be a noble monument of the 


magnificence of thoſe princes, and alſo; of the patience and ad- 
dreſs of the workmen employed therein. | mal 
- The ground of Moſaic works, wholly marble, is uſually 1 | 
maſſive marble, either white or black. plie 


On this ground the deſign is cut with a chiſſel, after it ba 
been rſt cake. nb 1 US 2 
| After it has been cut of a conſMerable depth, i. e. an inch or iſ": « 
more, the cavities are filled up with marble of a proper colour, MP il 
firlt faſhioned according to the deſign, and reduced to the thick- e 
nels of the indentures with various inſtruments. | 
. To make the pieces thus inſerted into the indentures cleave ert 
fait, whoſe ſeveral colours are to imitate thoſe of the deſign, dial! 
they uſe a ſtuc, compoſed of lime and marble duſt; or a kind Pele 
of maſtic, which is prepared by each workman, after a different elthe 
manner peculiar to himſelf. NE 
The figures being marked out, the painter or ſculptor him- Wc 
| felf draws with a pencil the colours of the figures, not deter- einn 
mined by the ground; and in the ſame manner makes ſtrokes ot 
hatchings in the place, where ſhadows are to be; and, after he 
has engraven with the chiſſel all the ſtrokes thus drawn, he fit ame 
them up with a black maſtic, compoſed partly of Burgundy pitcꝭ Wi 
poured on hot; taking off afterwards. what is ſuperfluous, with 
a piece of ſoft ſtone or brick, which, together with water and 
beaten cement, takes away the maſtic, poliſhes the marble, and 
renders the whole ſo even, that one would imagine it only cor 


ſiſted of one piece. 
2 — 1hi 
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This is the kind of Moſaic work, that is ſeen in the pompous 
church of the invalids in Paris, and the fine chapel at Verſailles, 
wich which ſome intire apartments of that palace are incruſtated. 

As none but the richeſt marbles and ſtones Enter this work, 
to make them go the further, they are ſawn into the thinneſt 
leaves imaginable, ſcarce exceeding half a line in thickneſs; the 
block to be fawn is faſtened firmly with cords on the bench, and 
only raiſed a little on-a piece of wood, one or two inches high. 

Two iron pins, which are on one ſide the block, and which 


and with a kind of ſaw or bow, made of fine braſs wire, bent 
on a piece of ſpongy wood, together with emery ſteeped in wa- 
ter; the leaf is gradually faſhioned by following the ſtroke of the 
beſign, made on paper, and glued on the piece. 
When there are pieces enough faſtened to form an intire 
lower, or ſome other part of the Ceſign, they are applied to the 


) WT ccound: | 

10 The ground which ſupports this Moſaic work is uſually of 
be free-ſtone. . | 

FR The matter, with which the ſtones are joined together, is a 


maſtic, or kind of ſtuc, laid very thin on the leaves, as they are 
falnioned; and, this being done, the leaves are applied with 
pliers, : SE | 
n. De manner of performing Mos arc work of gypſum. Gypſum 
is a kind of coarſe talc, or a ſhining tranſparent tone, found in 


of tie quarries of Mont-Martre near Paris: It is different from the 


ur, piailter of Paris, but retains the name which the Romans gave 
ck: oe the plaifter, viz. gypſum. i 8 8 

| Of this gypſum, or ſtone calcined in a kiln, and beaten in a 
mortar, and ſifted, the French workmen make a fort of artifi- 
Cl marbles, imitating precious ſtones ; and of theſe they com- 
poſe a kind of Moſaic work, which does not come far ſhort, 
either of the durableneſs or the vivacity of the natural ſtones ; 
and which beſides has this advantage, that it admits of continued 


pieces or paintings of intire compartments without any viſible 
dining. 


t Some make the ground of plaifter of Paris, others of free- 
r he ene. If it be of plaiſter of Paris, they ſpread it in a wooden 
fills "ame, of the length and breadth of the work intended, and in 
itch cickneſs about an inch and a half. | 

with WI This frame is fo contrived, that, the tenons being only joined 
and e the mortiſſes by ſingle pins, they may be taken aſunder, and 
and e frame be diſmounted, when the plaiſter is dry. 

con- This frame is covered on one fide with a {trong linen cloth, 


Palled all round, which, being placed horizontally with the linen 
the bottom, is filled with plaiſter pailed through a wide fieve. 
| I 3 When 


ſerve to faſten it, are put into a vice contrived for the purpoſe, 
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When the plaiſter is half dry, the frame is ſet up perpend. 
cularly, and left until it is quite dry; then it is taken out, 


— 


taking the frame to pieces. 


In this Mofaic the ground,is the moſt important part. 00 
Nov in order to the preparation of this ſifted gypſum, which 
. 3s to be applied on this ground, it is diſſolved and boiled in the Mat 
beſt Engliſh glue, and mixed with the colour that it is to be of; 
then the whole is worked up together in the uſual conſiſtence d 
laiſter; and then is taken and ſpread on the ground five or the 
inches thick. | = 
T bis muſt be obſerved, that if the work be ſuch, as thy 
mouldings are required, they are formed with gouges and other 
inſtruments. . 
It is on this plaiſter thus coloured like marble or precios lea 
ſtone, and which is to ſerve as a ground to a work, either d 
lapis, agate, alabaſter, or the like, that the deſign to be repre- Mot 
ſented is drawn ; having firſt been pounced or calked, to fi 
To hollow or impreſs the deſign, they uſe the ſame inftn- 
ments that ſculptors do; the ground whereon they are to wor 
not being much Jeſs hard than the marble itſelf, _ | 
be cavities, being thus made in the ground, are filled up vi with 
the ſame gypſum boiled in glue, only differently coloured; un: 
thus ate the different colours of the original repreſented. ow 
In order that the neceſſary colours and teints may be ready Wiſe 
hand, the quantit es of the gypſum are tempered with the k- Mitte « 
veral colours in pots. | 
Aiter the deſign has been thus filled and rendered viſible, by Pits t 
half poliſl. ing it with brick and ſoft ſtone, they go over it again 
Cutting ſuch plates as are either to be weaker, or more ſhadowel, Wi TL 
and filling them with gypſum ; which work they repeat, until oy i 
all the colours, being added one after the other, repreſent the i Witte r 
inal to the life. Oe 5 
When the work is finiſhed, they ſcour it with ſoft ſtone, fans, {iſﬀne f 
and water; after that, with a pumice-ſtone ; and in the laſt place 
polifhed with a wooden mullet and emery. ad 
Then, laſtly, they give it a luſtre, by ſmearing it over with low | 
oil, and rubbing it a long time with the palm of the hand, whic aud : 
. gives it a luſtre, no ways inferior to that of natural marble. nik. 
If you would only make a variegated table, or other work, 0 
ſeveral colours, without Moſaic figures, the proceſs is ſomewbaßß ver i 
different. 3 ET, | | h 
Then you are to prepare colours ſeparately in'bowls, as mam pour 
as nature ſhews in the marble to be imitated ; aud, after you hai [the c 
incorporated them with gypſum and glue water, take a'troV 
full of each, and diſpoſe them in a trough, without any ordert 
then without mingling them, and only by cutting or croſſing i 


gyplus 


nffum of each trowel, once with each of the reſt, they give 
em that beautiful confuſion, which renders natural marble va- 
Iuable, Of theſe you may make tables, or lay them in a Mould 
ccording to the work to be done. FE 

J MOUED off figures in paſte. Take the crumb of a new- 


drawn White loaf, mould it until it becomes as cloſe as wax, 


Inne and as far as it will go; then print it on the Moulds, and, 
when it has taken the ſuitable figure you deſire, dry it in a ſtove, 
Band it will be very hard; and, to preſerve it from vermin, you 
may mix a little powder of alocs with it. 

| To MouLD ſmall figures of jaſper colour. Oil your Moulds 
bwith a fine pencil, and diverſify them with ſuch colours as you 
Wplcaſe with gum tragac#ath ; if they ſpread or run, put a little of 
(the gall of an ox, for the thicker it is the harcer it will be; then 
WMould your paſte of the colour of jaſper, or the like, put it in 
to fill the Mould, tie it with a wire, and take it out; repair and 
warniſh it, and ſet it to harden. ; | 
The manner ef preparing or -making concave MoULDS.— Take 
clay, dry it well, reduce it to powder, and ſift it; mix it up 
with water, then ſtrain and filtre it; then work it up with horſe- 
dung and hair ſhred ſmall, till the mats is ſufficiently touch; 
to which, if you pleaſe, may be added charcoal duſt, or brick - 
cult well ſifted ; then prepare two coarſe Moulds of a gritty ſtone, 
the one concave, and the other convex; grind them one on ano- 
her with wet ſand between, till ſuch times as the one perfectly 
= other. By this means, a perfect ſpherical figure is ac- 
$cuired, | | 
This being done, extend the maſs prepared before on a table, 
by means of a wooden roller, till it be of a thickneſs proper for 
the mirrour ; then ſtrew it with brick-duft, to prevent its ſtick- 
ing, and lay it over the convex Mould, and ſo you will obtain 
he ſorm of the mirrour. | | | 
When this is dry, cover it with another lay of the ſame maſs ; 
and when it is dry take off each cover or ſegment of the hol- 
low ſphere made of clay, and lay aſide the innermoſt of the two, 


milk, and put the outward cover over it again. | 

. Laſtly, cover the joining with the ſame clay of which the co- 
er is formed, and bind the whole Mould together with iron 
wire, having cut two holes through the cover; the one for 
pouring in the melted matter of the mirrour, and the other for 
hart the air to eſcape out at, to prevent the mirrour from being 


rowd * with bubbles. 

ron 1o MouLn of nated perſons with plaiſter, in what form you 
1g th Wizaſe, If the perſon whom you chuſe to take a Mould from, be 
plu | I 4 hairy 
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and very pliable; then beat it and roll it with a rolling-pin, as 


jand anoint the ſtone Mould with greaſe prepared from chalk and | 
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hairy on the thighs or breaſt, ſhave off the hair; but let that p 
under the arm-holes be well greaſed with hog's greaſe, or cu. Wi ; 
it: Let not the body of the perſon be conſtrained to any unnz ar 
tural poſture; and greaſe him well over, | 1 

Having placed him in the midſt of a table or large board, fa 


laid on the ground and greaſed, then make a counter Mould « i of 
brick or clay round him, which you muſt plaiſter on the inſide, WF - 
ſo that it be about three fingers breadth from the figure. pi 

If the legs are a little open, put a little clay before you male 
the counter Mould, or a thin board greaſed, between the leg, i M 
ſo that it neither touch them nor the thighs ; then take other lit. ire 


tle pieces of thin board, in form of a knife, or thin wedge, ſhay WW 6 
on one fide, but thicker than the other; greaſe them, then view Wil M 
the place where you intend the Mould ſhall ſeparate, be it in two, m. 
three, or four pieces; ſtick theſe pieces of board upon the clay, N or 
on the inſide the counter Mould, the ſharp edge to the fide of Wi it; 
the perſon that is to be moulded; but if you place theſe boards it 
from the ſoles of the feet to the calf of the leg, gartering-place, il 
knees, or higher; do it according as the leg, thigh, or other I acc 
part of the body is ſituated, more or leſs inward or outward, int 
The figure being caſt, and theſe pieces taken away, you have the 
the place where to open the Mould, 1 

Having raiſed the counter Mould as high as the ſhoulders, or 
make a little trough, about two or three feet long, which muſt | 
reſt on the top of your Mould, one end joining to the neck d mi 
your figure, at the other end place a wooden tunnel, as big » Wi jo. 
a large pail; then take fix or ſeven large ſtaves, or ribs of 2 m⸗ 
large caſk or barrel, bind them faſt about with a cord, for fea of! 
it ſhould burſt; then take plaiſter well burnt, and throw it ino ing 
a large tub of water, or into ſeveral large braſs pails or kettle, il 
with which, being neither too thick nor too thin, fill your coun- Wf chi 
ter Mould through the tunnel, that it may run down the trough; BM rer: 
pour it in with all the expedition poſſible, for which you mul: WM ſha 
have ſeveral hands to aſſiſt you. After it has been filled, the the 
plaiſter will be ſet in a little time; which being done, pull dow ove 
the counter Mould : Then with a large knife, or ſuch- like in-W ma 
ſtrument, dreſs the outſide of the Mould, while the plaiſter con- 
tinues eaſy to be cut; then take out the thin pieces of wood, aud a li 
have other pieces of about a foot and a half long, more or els the 
in form of 'a wedge, and ſharp as a knife, about a finger in thick · ¶ upc 
neſs on the back, and about half a foot broad; place theſe in tei roll 

cleſts made by the ſmall boards, and open the Mould, which 

ſhould be done in as few pieces as can be. 
Thus will you have an upright figure in two pieces, excel 
the arms. FE 3 


But, in figures lying all along, 


the Mould muſt be in mog 
| plecès: 
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a circle like a bracelet with red ink, round about the arm or 
| arms, about half a foot from the ſhoulder; which mark being 
imprinted in the Mould, the figure taken off will alſo have the 


of the arm to the body of the figure. 


„II you deſire a copy of the figure, dreſs the Mould, tie the 
pieces ſtrongly together, and caſt plaiſter into it. 
e Hut if you would caſt a figure of bronze, or braſs, ſeparate the 
IN Mould where you put the ſmall pieces of wood ; or elſe with an 
it iron wire ſaw the Mould as near the hollow as poſſibly you can, 
o that, putting a bigger wedge into the cleft, you may open your 
ey Mould. Being divided fo as that you may caſt your wax figure, 
v0, WT make thick pieces of earth, dry it, greaſe it, and make a kernel, 
a0, or inward Mould ; put in the iron points or broches to ſupport 


of WF it; take out the thickneſs of earth, pour in the wax, then melt 


105 it out, and bake the mould. | | 
ce, In like manner you may take off all ſorts of figures and poſtures 
ther according to the life; be ſure to caſt all your plaiſter at the ſame 


ard. inſtant ; for many and flow runnings make faulty Moulds : Alſo 


ave the perſon being up to the neck in plaiſter, the coldneſs of the 
water will ſo oppreſs his ſtomach, that he will be apt to ſhrink, 

lets, or lift up his ſhoulders, and ſo deform the Mould. 

nul But, to prevent this, let the water be made lukewarm. If you 


ra mix a third of fine brick with the plaiſter, and ſome plume alum, 


o 4 Wi jou may caſt. braſs in it, only making a thickneſs of earth to 
of 2 Wl make the kernel; but, before you bake it, give a laying or two 
fear if of fal armoniac water in all the hollow places of the mould, ty- 
into ing it with ſtrong wire, or iron hoops, and putting in the broches, 
tile Thus you may caſt very fine figures either of lead or tin. The 
chief thing is to find out well-ſhaped perſons, and hard labou- 
rers, who have always their muſcles more ſtrong and better 
ſhaped than ſuch as live a more ſoft and eaſy life, who often have 


over one another ; the perſon muſt be ſet right, that the poſture 
may not ſeem awkward, eſpecially in upright figures. 


alittle bruſh or pencil, lay ſome warm paſte upon the hairs of 
the eye-brows, the forchead, all along the roots of the hair and 
upon the beard ; lay the perfon on his back, and with a napkin 
rolled up compaſs the face about to hinder the plaiſter from 
falling into the neck, or upon the hair, 7 


thin ; and, that the buſineſs may be done the ſooner, let there be 

two to lay on the plaiſter with their hands, beginning at the fore- 

head, and fo all along the face, except at the noſtrils, * 
| | mu 


s; but if the figure hath one, or both arms extended, draw 


fame, which will eaſily direct where to cut it, and fit the length 


their bodies formed by their cloaths; nor thoſe whoſe toes grow: 


How to MouLD the face without much trouble to a perſon, — Take 


The plaiſter being well tempered, neither too thick nor too 
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muſt not be ſtopped 3; but your Mould muſt be charged wich u 
much thickneſs as it will bear, not ſtopping the noſe, If the 
plaiſter be good, it will ſet preſently, then take it gently off, and 
you have the Mould of the face to the life. 
Jo MovuLD off the hands to the life.— Place the hands in what 
poſture you think fit, greaſe them, and proceed as before; put. 
ting little boards greaſed, to divide the ſeveral pieces; after the 
dame manner may feet and legs, in all poſtures, be done. 
You ſhould always put a cloth under the Mould whe you 
open it, that, if any ſmall pieces happen to break off, they may | 
be gathered and joined with ſtrong glue. 
To MouLD off the face of a perſon in wax,—Take a pound of 
new wax, a third of colophony, melt them at a flow fire, let 
them cool ſo long as that you may endure ſome of it on your 
hand without burning it; then having oiled the face all over with 
fallad oil, cover the hair of the eye-lids and eye-brows with paſte, 
as alſo the beard ; then with a bruſh nimbly cover the face, about 
the thickneſs of half a crown, being careful not to ſtop the noſ- 
trils, and that the perſon ſqueeſe not his eyes together, becauſe 
that will render the face deformed, - - | 
Thus having the face of wax, take it gently off; then ſtrengthen 
it with clay on the backſide, that, in pouring in the plaiſter, it 
may not give way. | 
Alfter this manner you may caſt all forts of faces; laughin 
_ weeping, grimaces, or wry faces; alſo hands, feet, fruit, fiſh, 
or any thing elſe, dividing the Mould into two pieces with a 
warm knife; then join them, and fortify them with potters earth, 
There is no way of caſting neater than this: The eyes being 
opened afterwards with a ſmall gouge, and theſe may be coloured 
to the lite, and is a way of caſting very fit for painters, carvers, 
and engravers to caſt patterns. 
MOUTH, to paint in miniature. Do it with vermilion mixed 
with white, and finiſh with carmine, which is to be ſoftened like 
the other paiis of the face, &c. and, if the carmine does not prove 
dark enough for the purpoſe, mix biſtre with it: This is to be 
underſtood of the corners between the lips, and particularly for 
ſome dark open mouths _._ Ee 
M. R. ſignifies Mark Ravennate, or Ravignano, i. e. Mark 
of Ravenna, ſcholar to Mark Anthony Raimendi. 
M, ſignifies Martin de Secu, or Schonio, called by ſome 
Bonmartine, and Alvert Durer's maſter. - = 2 
MUSES; they are reckoned nine in number, viz. Calliope, 
Clio, Erato, Thalia, Euterpe, Melpomene, Terpſichore, Poly- 
hymnia, and Urania. Fo . : 
They are called Muſes, as Euſebius writes, of mas 72 Hul 


i. 6. 


2h 
. 
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| Fe” ian, becauſe they teach the moſt honeſt and laudable 


| diſciplines. 


Calliope, of needs, good, and 2, voice, is repreſented, in 
painting, a8 A beautiful goddeſs, crowned with a coronet of gold]; 


upon ber left hand, garlands of bays in ſtore for the reward of 


poets; and in her right hand three books, upon which are writ- 


ten Homerus, Virgilius, Ovidius. 


Clio, of iv, Gr. to celebrate, one of the nine Muſes, taken 
for heroic poetry, is repreſented as a graceful matron, crowned 
with a coronet of bays, holding in her right hand a trumpet, and 
in her left a book, upon which may be written Hiſtoria, 

Erato, from bbs, love, or ijaw, Gr. to love, one of the nino 
Muſes, fabled to be the preſident of lovers and amorous perſons ; 


| ſhe is repreſented as a woman of a ſweet and comely viſage, her 


temples adorned with myrtles and roſes, bearing an heart with 
an ivory key, Cupid ſtanding by her fide winged, his bow and 


C quiver at his back, and holding a lighted. torch, 


Thalia, of 28 b, Gr. to be green, or flouriſh, one of the 


nine Muſes, ſuppoſed to be the inventreſs of geometry and huſ- 


bandry, is repreſented as a lady of a ſmiling countenance, and 
upon her temples a coronet of ivy, clad in a mantle of carna- 
tion, embroidered with filver twiſt, and golden ſpangles, hold- 
ing in her left hand a viſard ; the ivy indicates, that ſhe is miſ- 
treſs of comic poetry. —_ 

Euterpe, is ſo called of i, well, and rare, to give delight, 
ſuppoſed to be the inventreſs and preſident of the mathematical 
ſciences, &c. is repreſented as a damſel of a chearful counte- 
nance, crowned with a garland of flowers, holding in each hand 


ſundry wind inſtruments; | 


Melpomene, of , Gr. to ſing, one of the nine Muſes, 
to whom the poets aſcribe the invention of tragedy, is repre- 
ſented like a virago, with a grave and majeſtic. countenance, 
her head adorned with pearls, diamonds, and rubies; holding in 
ber left hand ſcepters with crowns upon them; other crowns 
and ſcepters lying at her feet, and in her ri 
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poniard; clad in a mantle of changeable crimſon. $3 


Terpfichore, of +445. delectation, and xpiiz, Gr. a dance, 


one of the nine Muſes, to whom is attributed the invention of 


dancing and balls, is repreſented as a beautiful woman of a 


chearful countenance, playing upon ſome inſtrument, having 
Upon her head a coronet of feathers of various colours; but 
chiefly green; in token of the victory which the Muſes obtained 

over the ſyrens, &c. by ſinging. 
Polyhymnia, of nw; and vw:;, a hymn, one of the nine Muſes, 
ſuppoſed to be the preſident of hymns, ſongs, and muſic ; is 
tepreſented as a beautiful woman cloathed in white, * x 
Ine; 


ght hand a naked 


1 NAR 

diſhevelled, of an orient yellow, upon her head a garland of + 

choiceſt jewels, intermixed with flowers, and in her left hand 
a book, upon which may be written Suadere, 
 Urania, of obe, Gr. heaven, one of the nine Muſes, t, 
whom is attributed the invention of aftronomy, is repreſented 
as a beautiful lady, cloathed in a robe of azure, crowned with 


a coronet of bright ſtars, holding in her right hand a celeſtial 
globe, and in her left a terreſtrial one. | 


Girolamo MUTIANO da Breſcia, born in the year 1 528, 


ſcholar of Romanini, ſtudied Titian, and Tad Zucchero, lived 
at Rome, excelled in hiſtory and landſcape ; died in the year 
1590, aged ſixty-two years. 5 = 

Daniel MY TENS, was a Dutch portrait-painter, in the time 
of king James and king Charles I; he painted the pictures of 
thoſe two kings. „ 

Some of his pictures have been taken for Van Dyke's, whoſe 
manner he imitated. His head is alſo to be ſeen among thoſe. 
of that great maſter, who painted his picture. 

He had a penſion from king Charles I, being his majeſty 
principal painter; and upon Van Dyke's arrival in England, 
tho he loſt his place, yet his penſion was continued to his death, 


M. Z. ſignifies Martin Zinhius, i. e. Zaringeri, 1500. 


| „ 
TAD AT, has marked his plates with a mole or a want- 
trap. 

NAIADES, ſo called of ww, Gr. to flow, are the nymphs ot 
the floods, and are repreſented as beautiful damſels, with hair 
tranſparent as cryſtal, their arms and legs naked, crowned with 
garlands of water-creſſes, with red leaves; their actions are 
pouring water out of urns, &c. | 

NAPZAZ, are nymphs of the mountains, ſo called of 7% 
the top of an hill, or woody valley; they are repreſented as dam- 
ſels with a ſweet and gracious aſpect, clad in green mantles, 
girded about the waiſt, their heads adorned with garlands of 
honey ſuckles, wild roſes, thyme, and the like, either dancing 
in a ring, making garlands, or gathering flowers, 
Zo paint the NARCISSUS ; for all theſe flowers of the yel- 
low ſort, ſingle or double, firſt lay on maſticot, then gamboge, 
and finiſh it by adding a little umber and biſtre; but the cup ot 
bell in the middle are to be excepted, which are to be done with 
orpiment and gall-ſtone, and edged with vermilion and carmine. 
As for the white Narciſſus, cover them with white, and My 


aſticot and gamboge. 
. green be 120 green, ſhaded with iris. 


N. B. ſtands for Nicholas de Bruyn. 
N. B. L. F. ſtands for Nicholas Beatrici Lotharingius fecit. 
N. C. F. ſtands for Nicholas Chapron fecit; anno 1649, he 
engraved Raphael's galleries, painted in the Vatican. 
EALING, is a term uſed for the preparing ſeveral matters, 
by heating or baking them in an oven, or the like. See AN- 
NEALING. 


uſed this mark. _ 

NEMESIS, according to Pauſanias and Ammianus Marcel. 
linus, was held to be the goddeſs of puniſhments, who chaſtiſes 
the offences and crimes of malefactors with pains and torments, 
according to their demerits and fins; and rewards the virtuous 
ſe with honours and dignities: She is ſaid to be the daughter of 
ſe uſtitia, who dwells and inhabits very fecretly within the houſe 

of eternity, recording the offences of the wicked, and a molt ſe- 
weer and cruel puniſher of arrogancy and vain-glory. 


d, NEPTUNE, was depicted, by the ancients, naked, with fe- 


h. veral countenances, ſometimes mild and pleaſant, at other times 
lowering and ſad, and, at other times, with a mad and furious 


ape ; ſtanding upright in the hollowneſs of a great ſea ſhell, 


holding in his hand a ſilver trident or forked mace ; drawn by 
two monſtrous horſes, which, from the middle downwards, have 
the ſhape of fiſhes. | 


t- BW The variety of aſpeQts is given him from the ſea, becauſe that, 


at certain times, ſheweth itſelf ſo ; and the trident repreſents the 
of Wi three gulphs of the Mediterranean ſea. - 


all Sometimes he is repreſented with a thin veil, hanging over one 

th of his ſhoulders, of a cerulean or bluiſh colour. | 

re Lucian deſcribes him with very long hair, hanging over his 
ſhoulders, of a very dark colour. | | WT 

05s Martianus deſcribes him of a greeniſh complexion, wearing 

n- We crown: Alluding thereby to the ſpume and froth of the 

es, ea, | 


He is alſo painted with long hoary hair, clad in a mantle of 
blue, or ſea-green, trimmed with ſilver, riding in a chariot of a 
blue colour, or on a dolphin of a brown black colour, holding 
in his hand a filver trident. 

Plato deſcribes him in a ſumptuous chariot, drawn by ſea 
| horſes galloping, holding in one hand the reins of a bridle, in 
the other a whip. | 

NIGHT, the mother of Sleep and Death, is repreſented by 
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gith black and white; except the cup or bell, which do with 


Nor- Peter Van NELPE, an engraver of all ſubjects, 


[the ancients in the form of an old woman, of a ſad countenance, 
2 . having 


1 
h 
0 
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having two large wings on her ſhoulders, coal black, and ſprey 
abroad, as if ſhe ſeemed to offer at a flight; and drawn in ah, 
riot with wheels of ebony, and cloathed in an upper garment of: 
deep black, ſpotted all over with ſilver ſpots, like ſtars, 
NITRE, is a ſort of ſalt, thus called by the ancients ; but b 
che moderns more uſually ſalt- petre. See SaLT-PET RE. 
N. M. B. ſignifies Nicholas Manuel de Berna, 1518. 
| NOVEMBER, is deſcribed, in painting, &c. in a robe 9 
changeable green and black; wearing on his head a garland d 
olives, together with the fruit on, holding in his right hand $4, 
gittarius, and in his left bunches of parſnips and turnips, 
__ NUDITIES, in painting and ſculpture, are thoſe parts af: 
human figure which are not covered with any drapery 3 or thok 
parts where the carnation appears. 
To die cloth or ſtuſf a NUTMEG celour. Put two or thre 
quarts of walnut-ſhells, or walnut-roots, into a copper, makeit 
boi), and then put in the ſtuffs and rollers; and, after a convenient 
time, take them out and cool them, and make the ingredients 
boil again; then put in the cloth again, and let it boil for half 
an hour ; then take it out and cool it, and add to the liquor thre 
pounds of madder, and one pound of galls, putting them in w- 
gether with the ſtuffs; let them boil for an hour, then take out 
the cloth and cool it; then put into the kettle two pounds d 
copperas, ſtir it well about, and put the cloth into the coppet 


again; look well after the fire, and keep ſtirring the ſtuff about 
till the colour is deep enough; then rinſe it out, &c. 8 N 
Mario NUZZ1 di Fiori, born in the year 1599, ſcholar b &! 
his uncle Tomaſo Salmi, lived at Rome, excelled in flowers; red 
died in the year 1672, aged 73 years. 5 ſm: 
NYMPHS, ſo called of en, Gr. a bride, are feigned to i . 
be the daughters of Oceanus, i. e. the Ocean, the mother of the du; 
floods, the nurſes of Bacchus, and goddeſſes of the fields, who the 
have the protection and charge of the mountains, herbs, woods i '# 
meadows, rivers, trees, and, generally, of the whole life of man, of 
NYMPHZ Dianæ, Diana's nymphs, are repreſented cloath- Je] 
ed in white linen, to denote their virginity, and their garments the 
girt about them fo as to expreſs their hability and readineſs for WF oft 
hunting; their arms and ſhoulders naked, holding in their hands fla 
Gows, and quivers on their backs. 1 4 
of 

wh 
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AR, or ORE, is the mineral glebe, or carth dug out of A 
mines to be purified, and the metalline parts procured, - 


and ſeparated from the ſame, 
7 2 * 1 | OBEF- 
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OBEDIENCE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a pious, 
modeſt virgin, ſubmitting to a yoke, with the inſcription Suave 
on it. The yoke and croſs import the difficulties that accompany 
this virtue, as ſuave does the pleaſures reſulting from the prac- 
tice when it is ſpontaneous. e 

OBLIGATION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by an atm- 
ed man with two heads and four hands, to demonſtrate, that a 
man obliged acts two parts, viz. to take care of himſelf, and to 


fatisfy another; the hands and heads ſignify the dividing the 


thoughts and operations. 
OBSCURA Camera. See CAMERA. 
OBSCURA Claro. See CLARA. | 
OBSTINACY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. as a woman 


dad all in black, her head ſurrounded with a cloud, holding an 


a's head with both her hands. — Black denotes Obſtinacy, 
becauſe it will take no other colour; ſo an opinionative man will 
never be beat out of his error ; the clouds denote the ſhort fight 


| of the obſtinate, that makes them ſo ſtiff that they will look 


no farther ; the aſs ſhews that groſs ignorance is the mother 
of it. 1 
OCEANUS, the father of all the ſea-gods, was repreſented 
yith the face of an old man, and a long white beard, drawn 
on a glorious chariot, accompanied and attended with a great 
company of nymphs. | 
OCULUS Bel, the name of one of the ſemi-pellucid gems. 
It is a very elegant and beautiful gem. Its baſis, or ground, 


; a whitiſh grey, variegated with yellow, and fometimes with 


| red, and a little black, but that more rarely; and is found in 
| ſmall maſſes, from half an inch to an inch in diameter, of a 


rounded figure, and thickeſt in the middle, tapering away gro- 
dually to the ſides. The outer part of the ſtone, or that towa.d 
the edges all around, is ever of a whitith grey, more or }efs 
variegated with yellow, &c. and its central nucleus is always 
of a deep and fine black, ſurrounded by a broad circle of a pale 
yellow, and repreſenting very beautifully the pupil and iris of 


| theeye: Theſe are incloſed in the matter of the Rone, and are 
| often ſurrounded by other very fine concentric circles of a pale 


flame colour z but, more frequently, there is only the black pu- 
pl ſurrounded by the yellow iris, and that placed in the body 
of the ſtone, which repreſents the white of the eye : The ſhape 
of the ſtone alſo favours its reſemblance of the eye, and the 
Whole is very elegant. It is of the hardneſs of the agate, and 
takes a tolerable poliſh ; when thrown into water, it has, in a 
great meaſure, the property of the oculus mundi, the whole ſtone 


2 


of a plainly yellowiſh caſt. 


becomes greatly more bright and lucid, and the grey part becomes 


There 


There are many things improperly called Oculus Beli by 
our jewellers, but the genuine ſpecies is very rare. Nothing i 
more common than to find in the agates little circular veins g 
different colours round a central ſpot ; theſe the lapidaries fre. 
quently cut out with a proper quantity of the ſtone about them 


OCTOBER, is repreſented, in painting, in a garment of the WW 5 
colour of decaying flowers and leaves, and upon his head a par. th 
land of oak-leaves with the acorns; holding in his right hand pe 
a ſcorpion, in his left a baſket of ſervices, medlars, and cheſnut, £o 

| Maura ODDI, an engraver and painter, of Par. mz 
| ma, uſed this mark. 00 

OECONOMY, is repreſented, in painting and ſculpture, 1 
a venerable dame, crowned with olive, a pair of compaſſes in 1 
her left hand, and a ſmall wand in her right, and a rudder of: 90 
ſhip by her ſide.— The ſtick denotes the rule a man has over hi Bu 
houſe; the rudder, the care a father ought to have over his chil 4 
dren; the olive garland, the pains he ought to take in main. WM an 
taining peace in his family; the compaſles, prudence and mo- Wl far 
deration. 5 | „ 1 

OFFENCE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a brutifh 4 
woman, her cloaths ruſt- coloured, with tongues, preſenting 2 if et 
piece at two dogs going to worry a hedgehog. —The ruſt ſhews WM is b 
Offence ; the tongues, that ſhe offends in words and deeds ; the ma 
dogs and hedgehog, that thoſe that do hurt to others, are hut Wi to : 
themſelves. FS | A 
OILS; the beſt that can be uſed in painting are Oil of nuts, it of 
and linſeed Oil. F uml 

. Oll of ſpike, which is made of lavender flowers, ſerves to 1 
make the colours run better, and renders the touching the pic- Wit! 
ture over again the more eaſy; it alſo takes off the glittering of Wit, a 
a picture, and 1s proper to do the ſame by the filth, and clean it: of v 
but the painter muſt have a care it does not take off the colou ; I 
too. | ut 


Oil of turpentine, which is drawn from roſin, is good to touch ¶ tor 
a picture over again with; but eſpecially to mix with ultrama- Nou 
Tine and enamels ; becauſe it helps to ſpread them, and evapo- Vith 
rates immediately, When the artiſt would make uſe of it, its WW P 
not neceſſary he ſhould make uſe much of other Oil, which ſting 
will only turn the colour yellow. prac 

Oil of nuts, is uſed by painters, boiled up with the ſcum of It 
lead, in which ſilver has been melted by a quick and great fire. NMimpr 
To this is added an onion whole and peleed, which is taken out ¶ the c 
after it has boiled. This takes away from the Oil its grea Nen a 
quality, 5 | | What 

Oil of nuts, is alſo boiled with powder of azure and enamel, and 1 
which, being boiled, js let to ſtand a little, and then the * a 
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ken off, This is uſed to temper white, and the other colours, 
- which the painters would have be kept clean. hs 

Oil of turpentine is uſed to diſſolve the colours, and make 

| them ſpread the better, and to make the work dry the ſooner. 


Fat Ot. 3 put linſeed Oil into leaden veſſels, made in the 
form of dripping-pans, ſo much as to be an inch deep ; expoſe 
them to the ſun for ſix months, till it becomes as thiek as tur- 
pentine; the longer it ſtands, the fatter it will be, and give to 


gold a greater gloſs. If it is almoſt as thick as butter, ſo as you 
may, in a manner, cut it with a knife, it is excellent, and ought 


to be carefully kept for uſe. 5 EEE WW 

Jo make drying OIL. Mix a quart of linſeed Oil with three 

unces of litharge of gold, and boil them for a quarter of an 

IG ut, if you would have it more drying, boil it a little longer. 

But beware of boiling it too thick, ſo as not to be fit for uſe. 
2. Or thus : Take. red lead and umber, in fine powder, half 


| an ounce ; linſeed Oil, two pounds; boil all as before; let it 


ſtand for two days, and it will have a ſkin over it; then it is fit 
for uſe, 

. To make O11.-ſtin now uſed for hat-caſes. Take of drying Oil, 
ſet it on the fire, and diſſolve it in ſome good roſin, or, which 
is better, but dearer, gum lac; and let the quantity be ſuch as 
may make the Oil as thick as a balſam, for it muſt be ſo thin as 
to run about if ſpread upon a cloth. 


When the roſin or gums are diſſolved, you may either work 


it of itſelf, or add to it ſome colour, as verdigreaſe for a green, or 
umber for a hair colour, or indigo and white for a light blue. 
This varniſh, if ſpread on canvas, or any other linen cloth, 
ſothat the cloth be fully drenched, and intirely glazed over with 
ib and ſuffered to dry thoroughly, is impenetrable for all manner 


. * 


of wet. 5 Ef 
In the working of it there is no great ſkill required, if you can 
but uſe a painter's bruſh ; only let the matter you lay it on be 
tboroughly drenched, that the outſide may be glazed with it: If 
jou deſire a colour on the outſide, you need only grind a colour 
vith the laſt varniſh you lay on. 

Painting in O1L. The ancients, as is ſaid elſewhere, knew no- 


ting of the art of painting in Oil; but it was found out and 


pattiſed by a Flemiſh painter in the fourteenth century, 

| It may be truly ſaid, that painting then received a very great 
improvement, and a wonderful conveniency ; for, by this means, 
tte colours of a picture keep a long while; and a luſtre and uni- 
on are added to them, of which the ancients were ignorant, 
Whatever varniſh they made uſe of to ſpread over their painting 
and yet all this ſecret, that lay hid ſo long, conſiſts in nothing 
but in grinding the colours with Oil of nuts, or linſeed Oil. 
Vor. II. TT — If 
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It is true, this fort of work is yy different from freſco aff 
diſtemper ; for, the Oil not drying ſo ſoon, the work muſt be 
touched over ſeveral times. But then, on the other hand, the 
Painter has the advantage of more time to finiſh his picture, and 
touch over again all the parts of the figures, which he that work 
in diſtemper and freſco has not. 3h 
The Oil alfo gives the work a greater force, becauſe the black 
becomes more black, when it is tempered with Oil, than whe 
It is tempered with water, iD on 

All the colours run better together, are more ſoft, more deli. 

_ , cate, and more agreeable, there being an union and tendernef 
in this manner, which is not in any other. 

One may paint in Oil againſt walls, on wood, an cloth, on 
ſtones, and all ſorts of metal. EE 
. The thing on which the painter intends to paint, muſt, in the 
' firſt place, be prepared by a primer, as the artifts call it; which 
feems to make the ground, and renders the field very equal and 
 fmooth, | OP! eh aa 
I he is to paint againſt a wall, when it is very dry, he muf 
lay on two or three layers of boiling hot Oil, and that as often 
as he thinks requiſite, even till he perceives the plaiſter to be 
greaſy, and will imbibe no more Oil. 
Fe then takes white chalk, red oker, and other earths, and 
grinds them to a conſiſtence, of which he lays a layer on the wall; 
when that is dry, he deſigns his fubject, and afterwards paints 
upon it, mixing a little varniſh among his colours, that he may 
not be obliged to varniſh them when painted. 
Some prepare the wall after another manner to dry it the more, 
that the moiſture may not make the colours ſcale off, as it often 
happens by the Oib's oppoſing it, and hindering its coming out; 
to prevent this, they make a plaiſter of lime and marble duff, of 
a cement of pounded tiles, which they beat with a trowel to fine 
it, and then Jay on the linſeed Oil with a great bruſh. 
Alter this, they prepare a compoſition of Greek pitch, maſtich, 
and varniſh, which they boil together in an earthen pot, and then 
ſpread it over the wall with a bruſh, 2nd chafe it in with a hot 
trowel, to extend and ſmooth it the better; afterwards they la 
on chalk, red oker, &c. as above-mentioned, before they delign 
any thing. be 
Some have ſtill another way; they make a plaiſter of lime- 
mortar, with a cement of tile and ſand; and, when that is dr) 
they make another of lime and cement well ſifted, and droſs of 
iron, as much of the one as of the other; all which being wel 
unded and incorporated together with whites of eggs and lin- 
feed Oil, they make the fineſt plaiſters in the world. 5 
But you muſt not fail to take care, not to leave the es 
5 3 5 W 
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White It is freſh laid on, nor till well ſpread all over with the 
trowel; and ſmooth every-where ; for otherwiſe it will cleave in 
ſeveral places. | | | 
When it is dry, they lay on the colours as before- mentioned. 
When the painter would paint upon wood, he firſt bruſhes it 
yery well with a bruſh, and then lays on a layer of white, tem- 
red with paſte, before he covers it with Oil: But now cloth 
is 'moſt made uſe of, eſpecially for large pictures, by reaſon of 
their more eaſy carriage from one place to another than wood, 
which 1s heavy, and beſides apt to crack, | 
Paintefs generally chuſe ticking or the ſmootheſt cloth they 
can get; and, when it is well ſtretched upon a frame, they lay 
on a layer of paſte-water, and then rub it over with a pumice- 
ſtone to take off the knots. | | 
The paſte- water ſerves to ſmooth down all the little threads 
in the cloth, and fill the little holes, that the colours may not 
paſs over them, | 


When the cloth is dry, they lay on a colour that will not kill 


the other colours, as red oker, which is a natural earth of ſubſtance, 
and with which they ſometimes mix a little white lead, that it 
may dry the ſooner. | 
This colour is firſt ground with nut or linſeed Oil; and, to 
lay it on of what thickneſs they pleaſe, they have a great knife 
for that purpoſe. 

When it is dry, they rub it over again with a pumice-ſtone, to 
ſmooth it; then, if they pleaſe, they lay on another layer, com- 
pounded of white lead, and a little of the black of coal, to make 
the ground greyiſh ; and in both ways they put on as little co- 


lour as they can, that the cloth may not break, and the colours, 


that are to be laid on upon it, may keep the better. 

If the primed cloth is not thus at firſt oiled, but the painter 
falls to painting at once, the colours will look better, and re- 
main more beautiful. | 
In ſome pieces of Titian and Paulo Veroneſe, it is obſerved 
that their firſt lay was of diſtemper, on which they afterwards 
painted with Oil colours; by this means their works looked the 
mote lively and freſh, for the diſtemper attracted and imbibed 
the Oil that was in the colours, and was the cauſe that they re- 
mained the more beautiful, the Oil taking off a great deal of their 
Tvacity. | | | 

For which reaſon, thoſe who would have their pieces keep 
freſh, make uſe of as little Oil as they can, and keep their co- 
lours the firmer, by mixing with them a little Oil of ſpike, which 
foon evaporates, but ſerves to make them run the better, and 
renders them more pliable in working. 

Another cauſe of colours owe their beauty is when the pain- 
1 | 2 | ter 
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ter works them too much in mixing them; for, being jumbſe# 
together, they change and corrupt one another, and take away 

their vivacity; wherefore he muſt be careful to uſe them properly, 
and lay the colours each in its place, without mingling them too 
much with the pencil or bruſh ; alſo not to temper adverſe co- 
lours together, as blacks with others, particularly ſmoke-blacks; 
but to uſe them apart as much as poſſible. 

And, when he would give the more force to his work, he 
Mould ſtay till it is dry, to touch it over again with colours that 
will not damnify the others. 1 

It is a conſiderable thing towards the preſervation of the beauty 
of their pictures; for there have been ſome which have been 
much upon the eaſel, and yet the colours have not been laſting; 

becauſe thoſe who uſed them, worked and jumbled them too 
much together with the bruſh and pencil, through too much fire. 
Thoſe who paint with judgment lay them on with leſs pre- 
cipitation, put them thicker, cover and recover their carnations 
ſeveral times, which the painters call well-kneading. 
As for painting the cloth at firſt with a lay of Mn it 19 
true that is not often done, becauſe it may then fcale, and will 
not roll up but with difficulty; for which reaſon painters have 
been contented to put on a lay of colours in Oil; but, when the 
cloth is good and very fine, the leſs colour that is put on it in 
priming, it is the better; and the painter muſt always be careful 
that his Oil and colours be good. . 
When a painter is to work on metal, marble, or any other 
tone, he need only lay on a thin layer of colours before he de- 
ſigns any thing, and not at all on the ſtones where he would have 
the ground appear, as on marble when it is of an extraordinary 
colour. „% 

Materials for painting in OIL. Painting in Oil is the ſame 
as that of limning before- mentioned, performed with colours 
made up or tempered with Oil. 

The materials uſed in this art are chiefly ſeven: r. the eaſel; 
2. the pallet; 3. the ſtraining frame; 4. the primed cloth; 

F. pencils; 6. the ſtay; 7. colours. | 

The eaſel is a frame made of wood, much refembling a lad- Wl 
der, with flat ſides and full of holes, to put in two pins to ſet WWF ® 
the ſtraining frame and cloth upon, either higher or lower at ar 
pleaſure, being ſomething broader at the bottom than at the top; 
on the backſide of which is a ftay, by which the eaſel may be 
{ct either the more ſloping or more upright, _ 

The pallet is a thin piece of wood, either of pear or of walnut an 
tree, about a foot in length, and ten inches in breadth, in almoſt 
an oval form, at the narroweſt end of which is an hole to put 
in the thumb of the left hand, near which there is a notch -— 

$7 - 3 | | ; "at 
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Wat che pallet may be held in the hand: The uſe of chis is to 


hold and temper the colours upon. | 

The ftraining frame is made of wood, on which the primed 
cloth, that is to be painted upon, is faſtened with nails. Theſe 
frames ought to be of ſeveral ſizes, according to the ſize of the 
cloth. on. 
The primed cloth is that which is to be painted upon, and is 
to be prepared as follows : HAS: SO 

Take good canvas, and firſt ſmooth it over with a ſleek-ſtone; 
ſize it over with good ſize and a little honey, and let it ſtand to 
dry; then lay it over once with whiting and ſize, mixed with a 
little honey, and the cloth is prepared : On this you may firſt 
draw the picture with a coal, and afterwards lay in the colours. 
Where, by the way, you may take notice, that the uſe of honey 
is to prevent it from cracking, peeling, or breaking out. 

Pencils of all ſizes, from a pin to the bickneſs of a finger, 


| which are called by feveral names; as Dutch quill fitched and 


pointed, gooſe quill fitched and pointed, ſwan quill fitched and 
pointed, jewelling pencils, and briſtle pencils, ſome in quills, 
ſome in tin caſes, and ſome in ſticks. 1 

The ſtay, or molſtic, is a ſtick, generally of braſil wood, in 
length about a yard, having a ſmall ball of cotton at one end of 
it, fixed hard in a piece of leather, about the ſize of a cheſnut, 
which is to be held in the left hand while you are working; and, 
laying the end which hath the leather ball upon the cloth or 
frame, you may reſt your right arm upon it. 

The colours are in number ſeven, as has been ſaid elſewhere, 
viz. white, black, red, green, yellow, blue, and brown. 

Of which, ſome may be tempered upon the pallet at firſt ; 
ſome muſt be ground and then tempered ; and others muſt be 
burnt, ground, and laſtly tempered. 

As for the ſize for ſizing the primed cloth: Boil glue well 
in fair water till it be diſſolved, and it is made. ; 

To make the whiting for the ground of the cloth, Mix ground 
whiting with the ſize, and with it white the cloth or board, it 


| being firſt made very ſmooth ; and, after dying them, do them 
| Over again a ſecond or third time; afterwards ſcrape them ſmooth, 


and lay it over with white lead tempeted with Oil. 

To keep the colours from ſkinning over, Oil colours, if they 
ſtand but a little time before they are uſed, will have a {kin grow 
over them ; which may be prevented by being put into a glaſs, 
and putting the glaſs three or four inches under water, and then 
they will neyer thin nor dry, - 

To cleanſe the grinding: ſtone and pencils. Grind curriers ſhav- 
ings upon the grinding- ſtone, if it be foul, and afterwards crumbs 
of bread ; and they will fetch off all the filth, | 
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And, as for your pencils, dip them in Oil of turpentine, and 
ſqueeſe them between your fingers, and they will come very clean, 
Ihe fitting the colours for painting; ſee the names of the ſc. 
veral objects, and the article COLOUR. 
To che fluff, &c. of an OLIVE colour. This muſt be ordered 
as the brimſtone yellow, after which prepare ſuds of galls and 
copperas, but not ſtrong; through which paſs the ſtuffs two or 
three times, according as you would have the dye lighter or deep- 
er, and it will produce an Olive colour. | 

Zaaac OLIVER, was a famous limner, who flouriſhed about 

the latter end of the reign of queen Eliſabeth : He was eminent 
both for hiſtory and face painting, many pieces of which were 
in the poſſeſſion of the late duke of Norfolk; and, being a very 
good deſigner, his drawings were finiſhed to a mighty perfection; 
ſome of them being admirable copies after Parmegiano, &c, He 
received ſome light in that art from Frederico Zucchero, who 
came into England in that reign. He was very neat. and cu- 
rious in his limnings, as may be ſeen by ſeveral hiſtory pieces of 
his in the queen's cloſet, He was likewiſe a very good oil-pain- 
ter in little. | 

He died, between fifty and ſixty, in king Charles the Firſt's 
time, and was buried in Black-friars, where there was a monu- 
ment ſet up for him, with his buſt ; all which has been deſtroy- 
ed by fire. „ 

Peter OLIVER, was the ſon of the before- mentioned, who 
had inſtructed him in his art; he became exceeding eminent in 
miniature, inſomuch that he outdid his father in portraits. He 
drew king James I, prince Henry, prince Charles, and moſt of 
the court at that time. He lived to near ſixty; and was bu- 
ried in the ſame place with his father, about the year 1664. 

ONYX, a precious ſtone, accounted a ſpecies of opal. 

Its colours are uſually white and black, which appear as dil 
tinct as if laid on by art. \ 

There are ſome brought from Arabia, mixed with a greyiſh 
hue, which, after taking off one lay or row, ſhew another un- 

derneath of a different colour, | 

OPAL, is a precious ſtone of various colours: In it are ſeen 
the red of the ruby, the purple of the amethyſt, the green ot 
the emerald, beſides yellow, and ſome black and white. 

When this ſtone is broke, moſt of theſe colours diſappear ; 
which is a ſign that they only ariſe, by reflection, from one or 
two of the principal anes. 

Its form is always either round or oval; its prevailing colour 
white. The diverſity of its colours makes it almoſt of equal 
value with the ſapphire or ruby. 8 

T6 counterfeit an OPAL, At Haerlem, they make e 
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Opal glaſs, which is very yn and whoſe ſeveral colours are 
ſuppoſed to be produced by different degrees of heat: When the 
compoſition is thoroughly melted, ſome of it is taken out on the 
point of an iron rod, which, being cooled either in the air or 
water, is colourleſs and pellucid; but, being put again into the 


+ mouth of the furnace upon the ſame rod, and turned round for 
* a little time, its particles acquire ſuch various poſitions, as that 
the light falling on them, being variouſly modified, repreſents 
8 the ſeveral colours obſervable in the true Opal: And it is re- 
ut markable, that theſe colours may be deſtroyed and reſtored again 
nd by different degrees of heat. 855 2 
* _ OPINION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman in 
: z genteel garb, neither handſome nor disfigured, but ſeems daring 
N and bold, ready to fly in one's face, upon every thing ſne fancies 
* is miſrepreſented; and therefore has wings on her hands and 
5 ſhoulders, —Her face ſhews that there is no Opinion but may 
Fu K 1 and embraced, nor any ſo well grounded but may 
iſliked. | 
a _ OPS, or TELLUS, the wife of Saturn, is repreſented as an 


old woman of a large body, and continually bringing forth chil- 
iy dren, with which ſhe is encompaſſed or beſet around, clad in a 
green veſtment, with a veil over all her body, ſpotted with di- 


2h vers colours, wrought with a vaſt number of knots, and ſet with 
/ all ſorts of gems and metals. | 
by She was alſo repreſented in the form of an ancient woman, 
bs having her head encompaſſed with ears of corn; holding in her 
4e hand a poppy-head; drawn in a chariot by two fierce and un- 
of tamed dragons. 8 es . | 
3 ORANGE colour. An Orange colour for waſhing prints is 
made by laying on a tint of gamboge, and, over that, ſome mi- 
nium or red lead waſhed. 
7 This colour may be mixed with gamboge, upon a white Dytch 
tile, to render it of the tint you would have it, either ſofter or 
fh ſtronger; or the gamboge may be glazed over, and ſtrengthened 
ay with the tincture of ſaffron, which will make it glare into a ſtrong 


Orange. See MINIUM. 
5 To dye filk an ORANGE colour, Firſt, lay the white ſilk in 
alum water, in the ſame manner as the yellow; then take the 


" eighth part of a pound of Orleans, diſſolve it in water for the ſpace 
r; of one night, add to it one ounce of pot-aſhes ; boil it for half 
at an hour, then add an ounce of beaten turmeric ; {tir it very well, 
let it ſtand a little while, and then put in the alumed ſilk, and 
11 let it remain there, one, two, or three hours, according as you 
al would have the colour light or dark; rinſe it in fine ſoap ſuds, 


| till it is perfectly clean; then beat and dry it. 
it | K 4 ORDON- 
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the place or ſcene where; the diſtribution how; and the contraſt, 


tended to. 


more advantage; and to repreſent ſome agitation in all things 


or artificial, where regard muſt be had to the rules of geometry, 


motion, wherein great regard muſt be had to proportion them 


136 ” mad ö 
ORDONNANCE, 0 in painting, is uſed for the diſpoſition 


_ ORDINANCE, of the parts of a painting, either with 
reſpect to the whole piece, or to the ſeveral parts ; as the groups, 
maſſes, contraſts, aſpects, &c. = 7: 3008 

The doQtrine of Ordonnance is compriſed in the following 
rules : J 
In the Ordonnance there are three things to be regarded, viz. 


As to the firſt, regard is to be had as to the diſpoſition of things, 
to ſerve as a ground-work and to the plan and poſition of bodies: 
Under the former of which comes firſt landſcape, whether an 
uninhabited place, where there is a full liberty of repreſenting 
all the extravagancies of nature; or inhabited, where the ſigns 
of cultivation, &c. muſt be exhibited. See LANDSCAPE: 
2. The building, whether ruſtic, wherein the painter's fancy 
is at liberty; or regular, wherein the orders are to be nicely at- 


3. The mixture of both, in which it is a maxim to compoſe in 
great pieces, and to make the ground - plot big enough; to negle& 
ſome little places, in order to beſtow more on the whole maſs; 
and to exhibit a view of the more conſiderable places with the 


that move. | | | 
As to the plan of bodies, they are either folid, which again 
are either ſo by nature, and muſt be proportioned to their places ; 


perſpective, architecture, &c. 
Or the bodies move; and this they do, either by a voluntary 


to their ſituation, and to ſtrengthen them by the regarding equi- 
librium; or by ſome extraordinary power, as machines, &c. 
where the caufes of their motions muſt appear. 

Or they are things at a diſtance, in all which an even plane 
muſt {ill be propoſed, to find their preciſe ſituation, and ſettle 
hea place by ſudden breaks and diſtances, agreeable to per- 

ective. 8 „ 
2 In placing the figures, regard is to be had, 

1. To the group, which connects the ſubject and ſtays the 
fight, In this the knot or nodus which binds the group is to be 
conſidered, and alſo the nearneſs of figures, which may be cal- 
led the chain, inaſmuch as it holds them together; that the group 
be ſuſtained by ſomething looſe and diſtin from it, and by the 
ſame joined and continued to the other groups ; and that the 
lights and ſhadows be ſo diſpoſed, as that the effects of all the 
parts of the compoſition may be ſeen at once, 

2. As to the actions, forced attitudes are to be avoided ; ang 

Bates | R mol 
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ingle nature ſhould be ſeen in her moſt advantageous poſtures, 
"The nudities ought not to be ſhewn in weak and lean figures, 
ut rather you ought to ſeek for occaſions to cover them, A 
hecial care ought to be taken, that, in all human figures, the 
ted be placed in the middle between the ſhoulders, the trunk 
on the haunches, and the whole on the feet. 

As to the drapery, this muſt be ſo adjuſted, that it may ap- 
r real garments, and not ſtuffs thrown looſely on. | 


p. 
Hm PAERT, was firſt diſciple of Barlow, and afterwards 


of Stone, the famous copier, He was brought up a ſcholar, 
nd ſpent ſome of his time at one of our univerſities. He painted 
der Mr, Stone for ſeveral years, but afterwards fell to portrait 
anting, yet his talent ſeemed to be for copying. He copied, 
ith great aſſiduity, the greateſt part of the hiſtory-pieces of the 
jojal collection in England, in ſeveral of which he had good 
ceſs ; what he ſeemed to want, was a warmth and beauty of 
wlouring. - He died in London, about the year 1697 or 1698. 
Simple bodily PAIN: This affection or paſſion produces pro- 
portionally the ſame motions as that which is acute or extreme, 
but not ſo ſtrong. „ 5 | 
| The eye-brows do not approach and riſe ſo much ; the eye- 
ls appear fixed on ſome object; the noſtrils riſe, but the wrin- 
es in the cheeks are leſs perceivable; the lips are further aſunder 
towards the middle, and the mouth is half open. 
Extreme PAIN is an affection of the body, makes the eye-brows 
proach one another, and riſe towards the middle; the eye-balls 
e hid under the eye-brows ; the noſtrils riſe and make a wrin- 
te in the cheeks ; the mouth is half open and draws back: All 
le parts of the face are agitated in proportion to the violence of 
he _ ; 3 all the motions of the viſage will appear ſharp. 
e plate V. 255 | 
PAINTING, is the art of repreſenting natural bodies, and 
zuing them a kind of life by the turn of lines, and the degrees 
if colours. IG 
Painting is ſaid to have had its riſe among the Egyptians, in 
epreſenting divers animals, &c. as hieroglyphics : But the Greeks, 
"learned the firſt rudiments of them, carried it to a great de- 
pee of perfection. | 
The Romans had alſo conſiderable maſters in this art, in the 
litter times of their commonwealth, and thoſe of their firſt em- 
Krors ; but the inundation of the Barbarians, who ravaged and 
| deſtroyed 
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1 Italy, reduced Painting again pretty near to its du 
ate. | e | PIE. 
But in Italy it returned again to its ancient honour ; and(; 
mabue, betaking himſelf to the pencil in the fifteenth Centuy 
tranſlated the poor remains of the declining art, from a Gm 
painter or two, into his own country Italy, | 
Some painters of Florence ſeconded him, the firſt of wig 
was Ghirlandaio, maſter to Michael Angelo; Pietro Perm 
maſter to Raphael Urbin; and Andrea Verocchio, maſtry 
Leonardo da Vinci. | 
But theſe ſcholars far ſurpaſſed their maſters, and can 
painting to a pitch, from which it has ever ſince been declining 
- Theſe advanced painting not only by their own noble wal 
but alſo by the number of ſcholars they trained up, and the ſchak 
which they formed. 0 5 
Michael Angelo, in particular, founded the Florentine {chu 
N Urbin the Roman; and Leonardo da Vinci th 
ilan. 5 rk 
To theſe muſt be added the ſchool of Lombardy, which he 
came very conſiderable, much about the ſame time, under ly 
ory and Titian. | 8055 : 8 
HBHeſides theſe Italian maſters, there were on this ſide the I 
others who had no communication with thoſe of Italy; at 
bert Durer in Germany, Hans Holbein in Switzerland, andly 
cas in Holland. But Italy, and eſpecially Rome, was the yl 
* where the art was practiſed with the greateſt ſucceſs, and wid 
from time to time produced the greateſt maſters. 
Caraches ſucceeded to the ſchool of Raphael, which has cu 
tinued in its ſcholars almoſt to the preſent time. KN 
M. Freſnoy divides the art of painting into three princjp 
parts, invention, deſign, and colouring; to which a fours 
added by ſome, viz. diſpoſition. e 
M. Teſtling, painter to Louis XIV, divides it, ſomethuf 
more e ee the deſign or draught, the proportion, i 
expreſſion, the clair obſcure, the ordonnance, and the colour 
See theſe articles, 3 
Painting is of various kinds, according to the materials uſt 
the matter upon which they are applied; and the manner of 
plying them. See painting in OIL, LIMNING, and FREOC0 
To cleanſe old Pal x Trix. Make a ley of the aſhes of vt 
branches, mixed with freſh urine ; dip a ſpunge in it and with 
over, and it will much reſtore the fading, &c. or, 
Take good wood-afhes, ſearce them, or elſe ſmalt or pow 
blue, and with a ſpunge and fair water gently waſh the pic 
ou would cleanſe, taking great care of the ſhadows ; when u one 
ave ſo done, dry them well with a clean cloth. Th 
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hen varniſh it over again with ſome good varniſh, but ſuch 
may be waſhed off again, if there be occaſion. | 

As for the varniſh, uſe either common varniſh, made with 
um ſandrach diſſolved in linſeed oil, by boiling, or glair of eggs; 
Wd with your pencil go over the picture once, twice, or more 
ith it, according as there ſhall be occaſion. | 
If your painting be on wainſcot, or any other joinery work, 
u may uſe wood-aſhes, and, mixing them indifferent thick with 
e water, rub over the painting with a ſtiff briſtle bruſh, as a 
joe-bruſh, and ſcour, waſh, and dry it, and afterwards varniſh 
with common varniſh. . 5 
But if your paintings are more curious, as figures of men, 
ats, landſcapes, flowers, fruits, &c. then take ſmalt only, and 
ith a ſpunge dipped in water cleanſe it gently, and afterwards 
aſh it in fair water, and, having dried it well, varniſh it, and it 
ill very conſiderably recover the luſtre of the pictures. 

But this cleanſing of paintings ought not to be done too often, 
2. not except they are very much ſoiled, becauſe too frequent 
leanfings of this kind will by degrees wear off part of the co- 
urs; therefore you ſhould endeavour to preſerve their beauty by 
eeping them from ſmoke, duſt, flies, &c. 

All pictures, but chiefly ſuch in which mixtures of white lead 
ſe uſed,” will be apt to grow tawny, to tarniſh or grow ruſty, 
$ may be ſeen in all old pictures. 

| In order to prevent this, expoſe them to the hot ſun three or 
days in May or June; and by that means the ill colour will 
e much drawn off, and the painting appear more freſh and beau- 
ul; if this be done annually, it will preſerve them wonderful- 


PALLAS. SeCMINERVA. 

$ PALLET, with painters, is a little oval table of wood op 
ory, very thin and ſmooth , on and around which the painters 
ag ſeveral colours they have occaſion for, ready for the 
Wencil, | 

The middle ſerves to mix the colours on, and to make the 
ants required in the work. It has no handle, but, inſtead there- 
e hole at one end to put the thumb through to hold it by. 


road, and faſtened to a flat pencil ſtick, which is broad at one end 
(ſplit, much like to an houſe-painter's graining tool, but much 
—It ſerves for taking up and laying on whole leaves of gold 
Ir ſdver at a time, and ſerves for all the ſame uſes that cotton 
bes with gilders. : 
FALLE, with potters, is a wooden inſtrument, almoſt the on- 
one they uſe for forming, beating, and rounding their works. 
| They have ſeveral kinds ; the largeſt are oval with a handle 


PALLET, alſo implies the end of a ſquirrel's tail, ſpread a- 


others 
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others. are round or hollowed triangularly ; others in many i 
large knives, ſerving to cut off what is ſuperfluous on the mayy 
of their works. = OC) os 
Giacomo PALMA, called Palma Vecchio, born in 1508, guy, 
ed at Rome, and after inſtructed by Titian, lived at Rome wy 
Venice, excelled in hiſtory and portraits; died in 1556, 20H 
forty-eight years. | $4 eÞ | 
Giacomo PALMA, jun. called Giauane Palma, born in the Which 
year 1544, ſcholar of his father Antonio, nephew of old Palm: unful 
and ſtudied Titian and Tintoret, lived at Rome and Venice, Mie for 
excelled in hiſtory ; died in the year 1628, aged eighty-fou, 
PAN, was accounted by the ancients the god of the flocks e {ou 
ſheep and ſhepherds ; and was repreſented in the proportions i bat t 
a man from the middle upwards, of a ruddy and ſanguine cou. 
tenance, and very hairy body; his breaſt covered with the in W:fion 
of a ſpotted doe or leopard, holding in one hand a ſhepherg1 
Hook, and in the other a pipe; but, from the middle downwar, 
having the perfect ſhape of a goat, in thighs, legs, and feet, 
 PARCZ, or the Deſtinies, called the three fatal ſiſters, nam nat 
Clotho, Lacheſis, and Atropos. dveri 
Clotho is feigned, by poets, &c. to take the charge of the bit 
and nativities of mortals ; Lacheſis of all the reſt of their lik HU 
and Atropos of their death or departure out of this world, 
They are all three painted fitting on a row, very bufily en-Miſduce 
ployed in their ſeveral offices; the youngeſt ſiſter drawing out i ee c 
a diſtaff a reaſonably large thread; the ſecond winding it abu to « 
a wheel, and turning the ſame, till it becomes little and lender 
the eldeſt, which is aged and decrepit, ſtanding ready with ht 
knife, when it is ſpun, to cut it ofl1ĩ1n Iree 
And they are deſcribed inveſted with white veils and little c- 
ronets on their heads, wreathed about with garlands, maded 
flowers of Narciſſus. | 
PARSIMONY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a viz 
. modeſtly dreſſed, with a pair of compaſſes, and a purſe full «eral 
money cloſe ſhut in her hand, with a label with this motty 
Servat in melius. . ä 
Her virile age declares her capable of reaſon and diſcretion 
to join uſefulneſs with honeſty; her plain dreſs, hatred of ſupet 
fluous expence; the compaſſes, order and meaſure of all affain; era 
the purſe with the motto, that it is a greater honour to bet 
what one has, than to acquire or purchaſe what one has not. 
"FN\ Agoſtino PARISINO, who engraved: the eighty-0* 8, in 
P images deſigned by Florio MaCchi, found in a book 
intitled the emblem of Paul Maulii, uſed to mark his works vi 
the preceding mark. 8 
Gioſeppi PASSART, born in the year 1654, lived at Roms 


excel 
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ted in hiſtory ; died in the year 1714, aged ſixty years. 
. PASSERO, an engraver of all ſubjects, uſed this, 
I mark. | 2 

Bartolomeo PASSEROT TO, ſcholar to Jacobo Vignuola, 
Fad, Zucchero, &c. lived at Rome, excelled in hiſtory and po- 


ſalts. | X 

PASSIONS, ſays Monſ. le Brun, are motions of the ſoul; 
ſding in the ſenſitive part thereof, which makes it purſue that 
hich the ſoul thinks for its good, or avoid that which it thinks 
artful to it; and for the moſt part whatſoever cauſes Paſſion in 
e foul, makes ſome action in the body. . 1 
lt then being allowed that the greateſt part of the Paſſions of 
ſoul produce bodily actions, it is neceſſary we ſhould know 
hat thoſe actions of the body are, which expreſs the Paſſion, 
| what action is. See the manner of expreſling the ſeveral 
ſons under their proper names. 

PASTE, a compoſition for imitating precious ſtones. 

Method of making very hard PasTEs with ſulphur of ſaturn, 
nd to give them all the colours of precious tones. Take ten pounds 
(natural cryſtal prepared, with ſix pounds of ſalt extracted from 
drerine of Rochetti purified, pounded, and well ſearced; to theſe - 
dd two pounds of ſulphur ſaturni chymically prepared, (fee SUL- 
HCR Saturni) mix theſe well together, put them into an earth-, 
n glazed pan, and caſt on them a little common fair water, to 
duce them into a lump ; divide it into ſeveral parcels, about 
nee ounces each, making a hole in the middle of each, the bet- 
to dry them in the ſun. Being well dried, put them into an 
uten pot well luted; calcine them and ſearce through a fine 
dye; put this powder into a glaſs furnace to melt and purify for 
nee days; then caft the matter into the water; and, after you 
we dried it, put it again into the ſame oven, there to melt and 
ily for fifteen days, that it may be without fpot, and acquire 
e colour of precious ſtones, ' | 

The cryſtalline matter may be tinged of ſeveral colours, viz. 
merald by means of copper thrice calcined ; topaz by means of 
pared zaffer; and ſo of others, as the reader will find under 
der proper articles. 1 | 
The paſte will have finer colours than the true natural tones, 
KN near to their hardneſs, particularly that of the 
herald, ; 
PASTIL, with painters, &c. a ſort of paſte made of ſeveral 
"ours, ground up with gum water, either together or ſeparate- 
in order to make crayons to paint with, either on paper or 
Pre 3 allo the crayons themſelves are called paſtils. See 
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right hand a wand or rod, downwards towards the earth, ow! 


PAS TIME, is repreſented, in painting, in purple trim 

PATIENCE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a way 
of mature age, ſitting on a ſtone wringing her hands, her ng, 
feet upon thorns, a heavy yoke upon her ſhoulders, 
The yoke and thorns declare this invincible virtue to enly 
the pains of the body, and a wounded ſpirit expreſſed by jg 
wringing her hands; Patience ſuffers adverſity with a conf 
and quiet mind, which is nothing but an invincible virtue, & 
clared in ſupporting the troubles of body and mind, repreſen 


.by the thorns. with 1 
\ p B. F. p P 
BB... | fignifics Paulus Blancus fecit & incidit. . f 


P. C. ſignifies Paul Caliari, i. e. Paul Veroneſe painter a 
Inventor. i 
PEACE, is repreſented, in painting, like a lady, holdinginh 


hideous ſerpent of ſundry colours; and with her other handg 
vering her face with a veil, as loth to behold ſtrife or war, 


PEARL, a hard white ſhining body, uſually of a roundif{iterſec 
figure. | Art 
PEARLS, though eſteemed of the number of gems by n Fr: 
Jewellers, and highly valued, not only at this time, but in ious 
ages, are but a diſtemper in the creature that produces them auiWound 
logous to the bezoars, and other ſtony concretions in the (ere the 
animals of other kinds. or ilin 
The fiſh, in which Pearls are uſually produced, is the i;! 
Indian Pearl oyſter, as it is commonly, though not very it 
perly called. I is a very large and broad ſhell, of the bMH e thi 
kind, ſometimes meaſuring twelve or fourteen inches over, Heng, 
thoſe of two inches are more frequent; it is not very deep; ud, 
colour on the outſide is a duſky brown, with ſome faint adi aft 
ture of greeniſh within; it is of a beautiful white, with (ho (pr 
of ſeveral other colours as expoſed in different directions to imſe 
light; it is deſcribed by authors under the name of concha nN wi 
garitifera, and concha mater unionum. Lifter has figured it Th 
der the name of concha margaritifera pleriſque antiquis re: 
Beſides this ſhell there are many others found to produce Penn 
the common oyſter often has them, and the muſcle, the put fix 
marina, and feveral other of the bivalves, as well as the naut\Wuſper 
Græcorum, and ſeveral other ſhells of other genera, The fa An 
of all theſe ſhells are often very good, but thoſe of the true dor 
dian berberi, or Pearl, are in general ſuperior to all. | 
We have Scotch Pearls frequently as big as a tare, ſome) Af 

N ppl 


as a large pea, and ſome few of the ſize of a horſe bean 1 


4 wr. ufually of a bad ſhape, and of little value in proportion 


to their _— 8 | 
The fineſt, and what is called the true ſhape of the Pearl, is 


le value, as they ſerve very luckily for ear-rings and other orna- 
ments. Their colour ought to be a pure white, and this not a 
dead and lifeleſs but a clear and brilliant one; they muſt be per- 
fedly free from any foulneſs, ſpot, or ſtain, and their ſurfaces muſt 
be naturally ſmooth and gloſſy ; for they bring their natural poliſh 
with them, art being unable to do any thing like it. 

Pearls of whatever ſize, when they are rough on the ſurface, 
or of irregular figures, as hollow, flat, or undulated, are of little 
yalue; and they are liable alſo to be greatly debaſed by a tings 
of yellow or blue; fometimes they are found greeniſh, reddiſh, oy 
browniſh 3 the two Jaſt tains wholly deſtroy their value; as to 
hoſe that are a little yellowiſh, the Orientals who value Pearls full 
ys much as we do, and will pay as dear for them, do not like 


perfectly bright, and of a fine natural poliſh. 

Artificial PEARLS. Making of falſe Pearls is now much uſed 
In France, and is the curious invention of the Sieur, that inge- 
nious artift having obſerved, that the ſcales of the bleak, a fiſh 
bund plentifully in the river Marne, had not only all the luſtre 
ff the real Pearl, but that after beating them to powder in water, 
or iling-glaſs, they returned to their former brilliancy when dri- 
0; he bethought himſelf of ſetting a little maſs thereof in the 
Bavity of a bead, which is a kind of opal or glaſs, bordering much 
dn the colour of Pearl. With a little glaſs tube ſix or ſeven inches 
one, and a line and a half in diameter, but very ſharp at one 
nd, and a little crooked, he introduced the matter by blowing 
t after having taken up a drop with the pointed extremity ; and, 
o ſpread it throughout the inner circumference, he contented 
imſelf to ſhake it gently for ſome time in a little oſier baſket lin- 
d with paper. N 3 
The pulveriſed ſcales reſume their luſtre as they dry, and, to 
ncreaſe this luſtre in winter, they lay the beads in a hair ſieve, or 
ating cloth, which they ſuſpend to the cieling, and underneath, 


pended in the ſame manner, but without any fire. 

And now nothing remains, but to ſtop up the aperture, which 
done with melted wax, conveyed into it with a tube, like that 
ſed in introducing the diſſolved ſcales. 

After cleaning off the ſuperfluous wax, the Pearls are perforat- 
© with a needle, and then ſtrung; and thus they become _ 

aces, 
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perfect round; but if Pearls of a conſiderable fize are of the; 
ſhape of a pear, as is not unfrequently the caſe, they are not of 


them the worſe for a ſlight tinge of that colour, provided they ars 


it fix feet diſtance, lay heaps of hot aſhes. In ſummer they are 
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laces, which the ladies now generally wear, in defect of true}, 
Another way of making PEARLS, Take Pearl three ou 
prepared ſalt one ounce, filtrated juice of lemons, ſo much xy 
cover them four fingers breadth ; let it ſtand ſo long till it h. 
paſte; the glaſs being very cloſe ſtopped, ſhake all togethers 
or ſix times a day, and when it comes to paſte put it into 290 
with ſtrong ſpirit of vinegar; and Jute another glaſs over it; f 
"geſt it three weeks in a cool place, under the earth fo long, till 
| be diſſolved 3 then mix it with a little oil of eggs or ſnail van 
till it be like Pearl in colour; then put this paſte into fp 
moulds, and cloſe them up for eight days; after which, tl 
them out and bore them; and put them again into the mould 
eight days. This done, boil them in a ſilver porringer wi 
milk; laſtly, dry them upon a plate in a warm place, where ng 
ther wind nor duſt may come, and they will be much fairer thy 
any oriental Pearl, _ NIP FO _ 
The deſcription of the furnace for making PE ARLs, See plate VI 
A is the aſh-hole; you may add to it an hovel for ſuckinsi 
the air, which muſt be luted to it very firmly. „ 
B is the inſide where the aſhes fall into; this ought to bel 
ty, for drawing in the air. et, 
.  C is the grate, which muſt be very ſtrong iron bars, 
D is the opening, through which the crucibles and fuel arepd 
in; this ought to be well tempered iron, and luted with a ver 
good Jute, at leaſt three inches thick, 4 
E is the chamber where the works are baked. | 
F is the coverlid of the furnace, which is to be vaulted fin 
and made of the ſame earth. _ 5 | 
Ge is the chimney, over which you may ſet ſeveral iron plat 
one above the other for drawing the air. bY 
H is the hovel or ſhelving-place of iron for the aſh-hole, 
J are funnels for the chimney- plates and the hovel. 
K is a crucible. F + — 
If this furnace be made five or fix inches thick, it will beatil 
degrees of heat, and ſerve very conveniently for private perſons 
by making it of a ſuitable largeneſs inſtead of the glaſs-houſe iu 
nace ; when you make your fire of wood, there will be no 0 
caſion for the hovel of the aſh-hole. . | 
Another method of making PEARLs. Take two pounds of thrid 
diſtilled vinegar, one pound of Venice turpentine, mix them tt 
gether, and put the mals into a glaſs cucurbit; fit to it the head 
receiver, luting the joints; let them dry, and ſet it on a ſand fi. 
nace to diſtil the vinegar ; keeping a gentle heat, left the ful 
ſhould ſwell up. 1 1 
Aſterwards put the vinegar into another glaſs cucurbit, wh 
in hang a quantity, at diſcretion, of ſeed Pearl, ſtrung on a * 
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- bf flyer or gold done about with a piece of very thin filk ; they 
muſt be put in the middle of the body, ſo as not to touch the vine- | 
gar. This done, head your cucurbit with a blind head, and Jute | 
it very well; ſet it ina balneum mariæ well cloſed, there to re- 
main for a fortnight; the heat of the B. will elevate the fumes of 
dur vinegar, and they will continually circulate about the Pearl, | 
and ſo ſoften and bring them to the conſiſtence of a paſte 3 which 
being once performed, take them off, and mould them in what 
form you pleaſe, long, round and pear like, and as big as you 
think fit ; do this with moulds of fine plate gilded ; you'muſt not 
touch- the paſte at all with your hands, but altogether work it 
with a plate ſpatula, which will fill the moulds; then bore them 
through with a porker's briſtle or gold wire, and ſo let them dry 
a little; then thread them again with gold wire, and ſet them in 
a cloſed glaſs, which lay in the ſun to dry them to a hardneſs; ſet 
them afterwards in a glaſs matraſs in a ſtream of running water, 
leaving it there for twenty days, and about that time they aſſume 
their firſt ſolidity and hardneſs. _ 5 
To give them tranſparency and ſplendor, you muſt prepare 
ſome mercury water after the manner we ſhall preſcribe hereafter. 
When you have taken them out of the Jaſt matraſs wherein 
they were for twenty days as the running water, hang them in 
a veſſel of glaſs where the mercury water is, and fo they will moiſ- 
ten and ſwell, and aſſume their oriental beauty; this done, ſhift 
them out of this water into a matraſs cloſed hermetically, for fear 
| that any water ſhould be admitted into it; and fo down with it 
into a well, leaving it there for eight whole days; then draw it 
up, open the matraſs, and you will have them as fine and good 
as any oriental Pearls whatever. FEY | 
| To make mercury water for giving tranſparency and ſplendar to 
| PraRLs. You muſt take plate tin of Cornwall calcined, let the 
calx be very fine and pure, amalgamate one ounce thereof, with 
| 12 ounces of prepared mercury well purified ; waſh the amalgama 
| with water, until the water remains clear and infipid ; then, dry- 
ing the amalgama thoroughly, put it into a matraſs over a fur- 
nace, keeping ſuch a degree of heat as is required for ſublimation, 
When the matter is well ſublimated, take off the matraſs and let 
n cool, and fo take out the ſublimate; to which add one ounce. 
of Venice ſublimate, and grind them well together on a marble, 
ſo put them into another matraſs, cloſe it very well and ſet it 
| topſy-turvy in a pail of water, and the whole maſs will in a little 
ume reſolve itſelf into mercury water: This done, filtre it into 
12 glaſs receiver, and ſet it on a gentle aſh- fire to coagulate, and 
it will be brought to a cryſtalline maſs. Take it off, and with 
a glaſs peſtle and mortar pound it very well to a very fine pow- 
(der, which ſearce through a very fine ſieve, and put it into a well 
Vor. II. 782 ſtopped 
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ſtopped matraſs in B. mariz, letting it remain till it reſoky 
again in water; and this laſt ſhall be the mercury water, which 
you mult preſerve to employ on your Pearl. Fe 
Another way to make theſe PEARLS, This is an eaſier way than 

the former; for by baking them, as we ſhall ſhew, you very 


much ſhorten the time which the preparation would elſe take 
up: However, you muſt not expect them ſo delicate and natur 
as the firſt, the cauſe whereof is eaſily enough conceived ; for, ; 
theſe Pearls having enlarged themſelves in the water, as we al. | 
ready noted, it is reaſonable to believe the hardening them after. WF / 
wards in the cold will be of a much more natural effect than if 7 


done with heat, | 1 | p 
Take very fair oriental Pearl-ſeed for this purpoſe, and re- * 
duce it to an impalpable powder on a marble, to diſſolve after- fo 


Wards in mercury water, or clarified juice of lemons: If this be 
not effected quick enough, ſet it in a cucurbit over warm aſhes, Ir 
and be careful to take the cream, which in a little time will ap- th 
pear at the top, immediately off; ſo withdraw the diſſolution thi 
from the fire and let it ſettle a little. This done, pour it gent- 
ly into another glaſs body and keep it apart, and you will have Wil ha 
the Pearl in a paſte at bottom, with which fill your gilded plate WM. ba 
moulds, made to what bigneſs or form you think 4 preſſing F7 
the paſte with the filver ſpatula, and ſo ſhut them up. T wenty- nal 
four hours after you muſt take and bore them through with a Wl ; 
porker's briſtle, cloſe up the moulds and leave them in the oven the 
in a paſte of barley dough, which being half baked, draw out il ; 
and open, taking away all the Pearl, and ſteep them in the di- 
ſolution juſt before directed, to be kept apart, putting them in WW def 
and out ſeveral times; ſo cloſe them in their moulds, and bak BF nat 
chem again with the like paſte as before; only let this laſt be il 
almoſt burnt up before you draw it out; thus you will have the tire 
Pearl well baked and hardened. 8 | 
This done, draw it out, open all the moulds, take away the reſt 
Pearls and firing them on one or more gold or filver threads, Wl fal 
ſteep them in mercury water for about a fortnight, after this dry 
them in the ſun in a well-cloſed glaſs body, ſo you will have? this 
very fine and ſplendid Pearl. | dry 
Another way. Though this be a more common way than the 7 
precedent, we will not omit it, becauſe every one may have he he 
choiee to take that method which beſt fuits with his apprebenliun Wl the 
or conveniency. 5 1 for c 
Vou muſt, as in the former, take very fair oriental ſeed Peat geh 
ground to an impalpable powder and diſſolve it in alum watt . this 
chen rack off that water and waſh off the paſte of Pearl which cool 
remains at bottom, firſt with ſome diſtilled waters, then in bean gent 
water, and ſet it in B. mariæ, or horſe - dung, to digeſt for 105 
3 f * nl y 


nl htz afterwards take out your veſſel, and, your matter being 
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come to the conſiſtency of a paſte, mould up your paſte in the 
t filver moulds as before directed, bore them with a briſtle, 
ring them on gold or ſilver thread, and hang them in a very 
well Cloſed limbec of glaſs, to prevent the air from coming in to 


ſpoil nem 


Thus dried, lap them one by one in leaves of ſilver, and ſplit 
open a barbel as if you were to fry him, and fo cloſe them all 


up in his body ; make'a paſte of barley meal, and bake him as 
would do a batch of Kerl and no more, afterwards dray.it 
out and let them dry, Wit 3 wa 

Jo give a tranſparency and ſplendor to theſe Pearls, if yau 
do not care to uſe the mercury water, inſtead thereof, take the 
herb gratuli ſqueeſed in water, put into this water fix ounces of 
ſeed Pearl, one ounce of ſalt-petre, an ounce of roch alum, an 
ounce of litharge of ſilver, the whole, being diſſolved ; take your 
dried Pearls, heat them firſt, then cool them in this diſſolution ; 


this do for about fix times at leaſt, heating and cooling them at 


this rate therein, | l 
If your Pearl ſhould happen to fail of coming to a ſufficient 
hardneſs, you may correct and make them exceeding hard, by 


baking them a ſecond time after this manner: 


Take two ounces of calamine, or lapis calaminaris, in impal- 
pable powder, add to this two ounces of oil of vitriol, and two 


| ounces of water of white of eggs; put all theſe into a retort, lute 


thereto a receiver, and let them diſtil, and you will have from 
It a very fair water, with which and ſome fine barley meal make 
a paſte ; coffin your Pearls in this, and bake them in an oven as 
before, they will thus become exceeding hard and recover their 
natural tranſparency, RA | * 
How to blanch fine PEARL, The beauty of Pearl conſiſts in- 
tirely in the brightneſs of their white colour, ſuch as are ſpotted 
or of a dark yellow being the leaſt eſtimable: You may however 
reſtore theſe laſt to a true luſtre and whiteneſs, by letting them 
ſoak and cleanſe firſt with bran water, then in milk-warm wa- 
ter; and laſtly ſteep them twenty-four hours in mercury water; 
this done, ftring and hang them in a well-cloſed glaſs body to 
dry in the ſun as before. * 8 
The bran water is made by boiling two good handfuls of 
wheaten bran in a quart of water, until the water has drawn all 
the ſtrength thereof to it; and thus you are to uſe it afterwards. 
for van Jul the Pearl. You muſt firing and lay them all to- 


gether in a glazed earthen pan, and pour thereon one third of 
this water; when they have ſoaked until the water be tolerably 
cooled that you may endure the heat, 'rub them with your hands 
gently to cleanſe them the better K continue ſo until the 2 * 
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de cold, pour out this water, and pour on another third partof i ane 
the bran water, ſtill boiling; and ſo uſe as the former, throwing 
it away when cold, then pouring on the remainder of the water, Fi 
- proceeding ſtill after the former manner; after this, juſt hea if tike 
| ſome fair water, and pour it on them to refreſh and take away Will hair 
the remains of bran; ſhift this water, pouring on more freſh warn Wl an he 
water; do thus thrice without handling them; then Iay them on 7 
à ſheet of very clean white paper to dry in a ſhade, and laſt of WM cunc 
all feep. them in your mercury water, to bring them to per. if ittil 
feckion. | e 

To make counterfeit PE ARE very like the natural. This receipt I affte 

for making counterfeit Pearl has a much more fine and ſolid ef. W a pin 

. FeEt than any now-a-days in uſe. 85 | prep! 
Take chalk well purified and ſeparated from its groſſneſs and 7 
ſand, make paſte. thereof, and fo mould it up like Pearl in a and. 
mould for that purpoſe ; pierce theſe through with a briſtle, and I fever 
let them afterwards dry before the ſun, or, for more diſpatch, in Mr. 
an oven till they receive a juſt hardneſs ; then ftring them on 2 at Li 
very fine thread of ſilver, eolour them lightly over with bole ar- 7 
moniac, diluted in water of white of eggs; then drench them WM Chai 
with a pencil and fair water, and fo apply leaf ſilver all over and com; 
let them dry; this done, burniſh them with a wolf's tooth til P. 

Feigl SS. CC IEEE: 

Io give them a true colour of Pearl, make a glue of parci- Ml and 
Ment or rather vellum ſhavings, tus | 
_ Waſh the ſhavings in warm water very well, and boil them & 

After in A new pot to a thickneſs, and ſtrain this 

When you uſe this glue, you muſt warm it on a flat velſel, beau 
then dip the ſtring of Pearls therein, ſo as not to fill the interval I Mar 
inches between each Pearl, but that every one may be done all | D 
over equally ; after this Tet them dry. If you obſerve any baulk | 
or defect on them, you may dip them in a ſecond time, and they Not R 
will aſſume a finer and more tranſparent whiteneſs, and will have I bis! 
a certain darkneſs within and luſtre on the outſide, which com- P 

pleats and brings them to the beauty of fine real Pearls. But, in ¶ won 
this laſt caſe, if, inſtead of this glue, you dip or varniſh the Pearls WW upo! 

after they are ſilvered, with a white varniſh, and fo poliſh them, ber 
chen will not only be fairer but more durable, like true Pearl. C 
Pearls are imitated, in painting in miniature, by laying on 2 vid 
mixture of white and a little blue, and ſhading them and ſwelling IM ren; 
them, with the ſame, but a little ftronger. _ 5 ter 1 
Lay on a ſmall white ſpot, juſt in the middle of the light fide, ¶ wiſe 
and on the other, between the ſhade and the border of the Pearl, ¶ ci 
give a touch of maſticote, to make a reflection; and underneath 

_ give them a caſt of the colour they are upon. | 
To dje wollen a PRARL colour, For one pound of ſtiff, 55 
| 5 | | one 
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one ounce of blue lac, half an ounce of blue wood, and half an 
ounce of burnt alum. | 0b 
Firſt bail the blue wood for a quarter of an hour in a bag, then 
take it out, and, having powdered and ſiſted the lac through a 
hair ſieve, ſkim the liquor, and ſtir it very well for a quarter of 
an hour, and help it with a quarter of an ounce of pot-aſhes. 
To dye ſilt a PEARL colour, To every pound of {lk take one 
ounce of orleans, diſſolve it in water, and wave the dry ſilk in 
it till it lathers; but it muſt not boil ; Then rinſe and beat the 
filk clean, and take for every pound of ſilk four pounds of wild 
ſalfron very well preſſed, and four ounces of pot-aſhes, with half 


Ia pint of lime-juice. The Italian carnation or fleſh colour 48 


prepared the ſame way. ER 
Thomas PEMBROKE, was bath a hiſtory and face painter, 
and diſciple of Laroon, whoſe manner he imitated ; he painted 
ſeveral pictures for the Earl of Bath, in conjunction with one 
Mr. Woodfield, a diſciple of Fuller, and lately living. He died 
at London, in the year 1685, in the 28th year of his age. 
Jacob PEN, was a Dutch hiſtory- painter in the reign of King 
Charles IL He was excellent both in drawiog, colouring, and 
compoſition, and died in London about 50 years ago. 
PENITENCE, is repreſented, in painting, by a woman in 
a vile, ragged, and baſe attire, infinitely deploring her being ; 
and bemoaning herſelf in paſſionate fits above all meaſure, con- 
tinually weeping. f 
Luca PENNI Romano, or Luca P. R. was Raphael Ur- 
bin's ſcholar, and brother to Fattorino; he invented very 
beautiful ſubjects, which were engraven by George Ghiſh, of 
Mantua, in 1866. He uſed this mark. 
9 George PENS, painter and engraver at Norimberg, toge- 
ther with Mark-Anthony Raimondi, engraved the works 
of Raphael, in Rome. He engraved after Aldograft's manner; 
bis mark was ſometimes G. P. 1554. wy | 
PENSIVENESS, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by an old 
woman full of grief, in pitiful cloaths without ornament, ſitting 
upon a ſtone ; her elbow upon her knees, and both hands under 
der chin; a tree by her without leaves. I 
Old, becauſe youth is jovial ; ſhe is poorly clad, which ſuits 
with the tree without leaves ; the ſtone ſhews that ſhe 1s bar- 
renin words and deeds : But, though ſhe ſeems liftleſs in the win- 
ter in politic actions, yet, in the ſpring, when there is need of 
wiſe men, then penſive men are found by experience to be judi- 
clous. | *** 
PERFECTION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a fair 
ay in a veſt of gold gauſe, her © ag unveiled, her body is in 
3 | 


1580 1 
the zodiac, her ſleeves turned up to her elbows, making a pe. 
feQ circle with the left. 888 | 
The golden robe denotes perfection; the naked breaſts, th 
Thiefeft part thereof to nouriſh others; the circle, the moſt per. 
fect figure in the mathematics. tal ab 0 
*. PERIDORE, is a precious ſtone, a ſort of a clear topaz, 
a gold- colour light, but which is notwithſtanding beautiful. 
To ſmitate it well, take two ounces of natural cryſtal in pow. 
der, fix ounces of minium, an ounce of fine ſalt of tartar, and 
eight grains of verdigreaſe ; reduce the whole to an impalpable 
powder by pounding in a mortar, ſearce it through a fine ſier, 
The fame circumſtances are to be obſerved in baking this ſtone 
as in the jacinth, which fee, by reaſon of the minium that enten 
into the compoſition of the one and the other, and you will hay 
_ very fine Peridore. | LOS 
7 i Francis PERRIER, painter and engraver, publiſhed ſe 
veral Roman antiquities in 1635, with this mark, as in 
the index of Roffi's plates, 
- PERSECUTION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by: 
woman clad in verdigreaſe and ruſt colours, wings upon her 
ſhoulders, in a poſture as if ſhe would let fly an arrow ; with: 
crocodile at her feet. : — 
The wing ſhew its being evermore ready and quick in doing 
miſchief ; the bow, her ſending out bitter words; the crocodile, 
becauſe it annoys only the fiſh that flee from it; ſo Perſecution 


- 


deſires nothing more than to find thoſe who do not reſiſt it by thei 
own ſtrength. _ 1 
PERSPECTIVE, conſiſts of two parts, ſpeculative and prac- 
tical. The ſpeculative part, or theory, makes a conſiderable 
branch of direct optics in regarding the appearances of all viſibl 
objects as they exhibit themſelves to the naked eye, and redi- 
cing thoſe appearances to mathematical rules and theorems. Tie 
practical part is an application of theſe rules to the actual deſcry- 
tion of thoſe appearances; the doing of which, in a moſt eaſ 
and uniform manner, for all different caſes, is all that can be 
expected from it. | ; 855 1 
Without the knowledge of Perſpective a picture is drawn 5! 
were by gueſs, without any certain determinate points or lines 
or any other rules than the painter's eye to guide him; here tit 
| ſhape and ſituation of his objects are not previouſly determine 
but left at large to be modelled, as they may happen in the pro- 
greſs of his work to appear to ſtand beſt ; this indeed is the to 
common way in painters work, as it allows them all kind of | 
titude in their deſigns, or rather permits them to paint withol 
any ſettled deſign at all, but as it ſhall happen. If a figure, 0 
examination, appears toò large for its diſtance, it is by the fo 
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A pencil brought to ſtand on nearer ground; mountains are re- 
moved from place to place by raiſing or lowering their founda- 
tions, till, at laſt, the painter fixes them as ſuits beſt with their 
bulk and ſtrength of colour which he firſt gave them. As he has 
no fixed deſign to work by, all he can do is to mike his eye the 


doe, and to correct what, on view, appears to him amiſs ; 
but often, not knowing how to do'it, he makes it worſe, and is 


yell, or blot it quite out, and put ſomething elſe in its place that 
may look better. As he is not ſure of what he really intends, he 
is obliged to Keep others'as much in the dark as himſelf, by in- 
duſtriouſly avoiding all regular figures and ſtraight lines, and 
leaving the boundaries of this object as uncertain as may be; 
and thus at length the piece is finiſhed, and the painter almoſt 


as ignorant of the true original or model of his performances as 


the greateſt ſtranger ; and, if in this manner it can be compleated 
without any obvious and groſs faults in it, he is much more be- 
holden to chance and good fortune than to the rules of the art he 
profeſſes. a W | £ 

On the other hand, a picture drawn by the rules may be eaſily 
reduced to its model; nothing is ambiguous or uncertain in it 
but what is ſo in nature. The true diſtance, height, and breadth 
of every object may be meaſured by a line; the grounds and 
buildings may be reduced to their original plan, and from thence 
à new picture may be drawn of the ſame things in any other view. 


A painter working by theſe rules knows what he is about, and 


lets the ſpectator know it too; he is in no danger of falling into 
abſurdities, nor does he ſtand-in need of blinds and ſhift to co- 
ver his ignorance; if any part of his work hath not a good effect, 
he knows the fault lies in the model or deſign, and how, and 

| where, to correct it; and has the pleaſure of working with cer- 
tainty without the ſlavery of being obliged to grope out every ſtep 
of his way, not knowing in the end whether he is right or 
wrong. N | 


«ular, or parallel to its baſe, be ſo allo in its ſcenographic deli- 
neation, N 
2. Let the lines, which in the object, return at right angles 


from the foreright fide, be drawn ſcenographically from the vi- 
ſual point. | 


orig fide, run in a ſeenographic figure into the horizontal 
ne, | 1 | 


4. Let the object you intend to delineate, ſtanding on your 
aight hand, be placed alſo on the right hand of the viſual point; 
. E n 


obliged, after many unſucceſsful trials, to hide that part under a 


The general prattice of PERSPECTIVE. 1. Let every line, 
which, in the object or geometrical figure, is ſtraight, perpendi- 


3. Let all ſtraight lines, which in the object return from the ; 
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and that 6n the Jeft hand, on the left hand on the ſame point; 
and that which is juſt before, in the middle of it. 

5. Let thoſe lines which are, in the object, equidiſtant to the 
returning line, be drawn in the ſcenograghic figure, from that 
point found in the horizon. | . | 

6. In ſetting off the altitude of columns, pedeſtals, and the 
like, meaſure the height from the baſe line upward, in the front 

or foreright ſide ; and a viſual ray down that point in the front 
ſhall limit the altitude of the column or pillar, all the way behind 
the foreright ſide, or orthographic appearance, even to the viſual 
„„ = | 
This rule you muſt obſerve in all figures, as well where there 
is a front or foreright ſide, as where there is none. 

7. In delineating ovals, circles, arches, croſſes, ſpirals, and 
croſs arches, or any other figure in the roof of any room, firſt - 
draw ichnographically, and ſo, with perpendiculars from the moſt 
eminent points thereof, carry it up into the cieling ; from which | 
ſeveral points carry on the figure. 1 0 6 

8. The center, in any ſcenographic regular figure, is found 
by drawing croſs lines from oppoſite angles; for the point where 
the diagonals croſs is the center. 5 
9. A ground plane of ſquares is alike, both above and below 

the horizontal line; only the more it is diſtant above or beneath 
the horizon, the ſquares will be ſo much the larger or wider. 
To. In drawing a Perſpective figure, where many lines come 
together, you may, for the directing of your eye, draw the dia- 
gonals in red, the viſual lines in black, the perpendiculars in 
greens or other different colour, from that which you intend the 
gure ſhall be of. 
11. Having conſidered the height, diſtance, and poſition of 
the figure, and drawn it accordingly, with fide or angle againſt 
the baſe ; raiſe perpendiculars from the ſeveral angles or deſigned 
points from the figure to the baſe, and transfer the length of each 
perpendicular, from the place where it touches the baſe, to the 
baſe on the ſide oppoſite to the point of diſtance; ſo will the dia- 
metrals drawn to the perpendiculars in the baſe, by interſection 
with the diagonals, drawn to the ſeveral transferred diſtances, 
give the angles of the figures; and ſo lines drawn from point to 
point will circumſcribe the ſcenographic figure. ; 

12. If in a landſcape there be any ſtanding waters, as rivers, 
ponds, and the like; place the horizontal line level with the far- 
teſt ſight or appearance of it. 

13. if there be any houſes or the like in the picture, conſider 
their poſition, that you may find from what point in the horizon- 
tal lines to draw the front and ſides thereof. 

14. In deſcribing things at a great diſtance, obſerve the pro- 
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portion, both in magnitude and diſtance, in draught, which ap- 
pears from the object to the eye. 2 

15. In colouring and ſhadowing of every thing, you muſt do 
the ſame in your picture, which you obſerve with your eye, eſ- 
pecially in objects lying near; but, according as the diſtance 

ows greater and greater, ſo the colours muſt be fainter and 
fainter, till at laſt they loſe themſelves in a darkiſn ſky colour. 

16, The catoptrics are beſt ſeen in a common Jooking-glaſs, 
or other poliſhed matter; where, if the glaſs be exactly flat, the 
ohect is exactly like its original; but if the glaſs be not flat, the 
reſemblance alters from the original; and that, more or leſs, ac- 
cording as the glaſs differs from an exact plane. 

17. In drawing catoptric figures, the ſurface of the glaſs is to 

be conſidered, upon which you mean to have the reflection: 
For which you muſt make a particular ichnographical draught 
or projection; which on the glaſs muſt appear to be a plain full 
i ſquares, on which projection transfer what ſhall be drawn on 
2 plane, divided into the ſame number of like ſquares ; where, 
though the draught may appear very confuſed, yet the reflection 
of it on the glaſs will be very regular, proportional, and regularly 
compoſed, ' q 
18. The dioptric or broken beam may be ſeen in a tube thro” 
cryſtal or glaſs, which hath its ſurface cut into many others, 
whereby the rays of the object are broken. 
For to the flat of the cryſtal or water the rays run ſtraight ; 
but then they break and make an angle, the which alſo by the re- 
rg beams is made and continued on the other fide of the 
me flat. 

19. When theſe faces on a cryſtal are returned towards a plane 
placed directly before it, they ſeparate themſelves at a good diſ- 
ce on the plane; becauſe they are all directed to various far 
lſtant places of the ſame. EN 
20, But, for the aſſigning to each of them a place on the ſame 
lane, no geometric rule is yet invented. 

Of the * of PERSPECTIVE. 1. Perſpective then is a ſcience 
r rather an art abſolutely neceſſary to one who would draw well, 
grave, etch, carve, or paint; and which men of thoſe pro- 
lions ought not to want: Yet they are not to be ſo wholly ſub- 
to its precepts, as to enſlave theſe arts to its rules. 

2. It is to be uſed when it leads you pleaſingly into the beau- 
es of your work, and can be helpful to you in your deſign ; 
fut, when it will not be uſeful to theſe purpoſes, you are to paſs 
by, left it ſhould miſguide you, by leading you to ſomething 
at 1s Tepugnant to your peculiar art. 
3. Perſpective cannot of itſelf be called a certain rule, but it 
o be uſed with judgment, prudence, and diſcretion ; for 12 
| c 


be perfectly underſtood by you, and yet you uſe it too regill, Fs 
though you may effect ſuch things as are within the rules of at aus 
yet the work will not always be pleaſing to the ſight. ct 

4. The greateſt painters who have made uſe of it, if they hi one 
rigorouſly obſerved it in their deſigns, they had much diminiſhy Mach 
the glory to which they attained, and to which time will give; 2 
kind of immortality. CCC | E, f 

5. Such as ſollow its precepts too cloſely, may indeed mib ve 
things regularly true; but will be very deficient in that harmo. com 
nious excellency, that exquiſite beauty and that charming ſweet. Nilo 
neſs, which would otherwiſe have been found in them. (rib 

6. The architects and ſtatuaries of ancient times did napalwa duce 

find it to their purpoſe ; it was not their prudence to trace the Of 
geometrical part ſo exaQly as the rules of Perſpective do require, 

7. If you would imitate the frontiſpiece of the Rotunda, 2. 3 
cording to the rules of Perſpective, you would err very much; de! 
for the columns which are at the extremities have more in da - ¶ Q «ſc 
meter than thoſe that are in the middle. | bet 

8. The corniſh of the palazzo Farneſe, which looks ſo bea! 4 
tifully, if beheld from below, yet, being more nearly viewed, i join 
found to want very much of its juſt proportion, 3 ho. 

9. In the pillar of Trajan, the higheſt figures are much greate 5 

than thoſe which are below; which, by the rules of PerſpeQive, i take 
| ſhould be quite contrary : Here they increaſe according to te G 1 
meaſure of their diſtance. _ OR bi 

10. There is a rule which teaches the making figures after 6 
that manner; but it is no rule in Perſpective, though it is foui i fide 
in ſome books of that art; and it is never to be made uſe of, bit 7 

when it is for your purpoſe, viz. when it may eaſe the ſight al equ 

render the object more agreeable, 5 | 8 

14. The Farneſian Hercules, its baſe is not on the level, du the 

on an eaſy declivity on the advanced part; the reaſon of which 0 

that the feet of the figure may not be hidden from the fight, du ſem 
appear more pleaſing to the eye. | 
12. And this is the true reaſon, that theſe great men hae int: 
ſometimes ſtepped aſide from the geometrical rules of Perſpective, WG 
not in ſlight or contempt of the art, but for the abſolute plealing WW be 

of the ſenſe of ſight. 3 Db X 

Methods of deſcribing geametrically figures neceſſary in PERSPEC I ter: 

TIVE. I. A line, as AB, plate IX. fig. 1, being given 0B int 

form a ſquare on; ſet one foot of the compaſſes in the point A, the 

and, extending the other the length A B, deſcribe the arch Beg c 

then, from the point B, deſcribe another arch A D, interſecin} 
the former in E ; and from E ſet off half the arch E A, or EV 
outwardly, to D and C, to which points, drawing lines ſtan f of 


AB, &c. the ſquare is formed. 0 
, 


PER 15 
thus: Upon the given line A B, erect a perpendicular AC 
alto AB; then, taking the length AB in the compaſſes, 
det one foot in B, and with the other deſcribe an arch: Having 


bone the like from the point C, the interſection of the two 
A rcdes will be the point D, which gives the ſquare AB C D. 
F 2. To deſcribe a parallelogram or long ſquare, On the term 
F, fig, 2, of the given line E F, erect a perpendicular, either 
ke preater or Jeſs than the ſame as EG: Then, taking E G in the 
0- WMcompaſſes, ſet one foot in F, and with the other deſcribe an arch; 
et. io take E F in the compaſles, and, ſetting one foot in G, de- 
{cribe a ſecond arch, cutting the former in H: This will pro- 
n duce the parallelogram required. 
te Of circular polygons, which are figures of ſeveral angles inſcribed 
ite, e 8 CT 8 
2. 3. To deſcribe an equilateral triangle; open the compaſſes to 


ch; de radius of the circle, ſet one foot in the point A, fig. 3, and 
lia. deſcribe the arch D E, and draw a right line D E, which will 
be the fide of the triangle DE F. 
- 4. For a ſquare; draw two diameters at right angles, and 
bien their extremities : Thus you will have the ſquare ABCD, 
ate wh For a pentagon or five-angle ; draw two diameters, and 
ive, Wi take D G, fig. 5, half the ſemi-diameter D I, and from the point 
tie G with the interval G A, deſcribe the arch A H: The chord of 
which is the fide of the pentagon. 3 
6, For the hexagon or ſix- angle; the ſemi- diameter is the 
nl A fide of the hexagon, fig. 6. 5 
but 7. For the heptagon or ſeven-angle ; take half a ſide of the 
and WY equilateral triangle, fig. 7. | OE” 
8. For the octogon or eight-angle ; take half a quadrant of 
, but the circle, fig. 8. Phe 5 
ch is 9. For the enneagon or nine- angle; take two thirds of the 
, dul ſemi-diameter for the ſide, as EB, fig. 9. | 
10, For the decagon or ten-angle ; divide the ſemi-diameter 
hae into two in the point G, fig. 10; and, from G with the interval 
ue A, deſctibe an arch A B; the part of the diameter B C will 
aling de the fide of the decagon. | 
| 11, For the un-decagon or eleven- angle; draw two diame- 


ters or right angles, and from the point A, fig. 11, with the 
en eo interval of a ſemi-diameter, deſcribe an arch BC; then, from 
nt de point of interſection C, draw a line to E, and the portion 
* CD will be the ſide of the un- decagoeͤn. 

CL 


12, For the do-decagon or twelve-angle ; divide the arch of 

a hexagon AB, fig. 12, into two equal parts; and the chord 

of the moicty will be the fide. 3 
Iz. An oval is formed divers ways, in all which the n is 

| either 


\ 
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either a compound of ſeveral portions of circles, or it is one line 
drawn from two centers. The moſt uſual methods are the. 
Firſt, deſcribe a circle and draw two diameters in it as A B, Ch. 
fig. 13; then, from the points A B, draw two other circles equl 
with the firſt ; then, from the point D, draw a line through bt 
center of the laſt circle to the circumference E. When you hae 
done this, ſet one foot of the compaſſes in D, and with the othe 
take the interval E, and deſcribe the arch E F, and, doing th 
Jike on the other fide, the oval will be formed. | 
14. For a rounder oval; draw a fingle line, and from 4, 
fig. 14, as a center, deſcribe a circle, the interſection of which, 
with the right line in the point B, will be the center of another 

circle. Then, to form the oval, take in the compaſſes the 
Whole diameter of one of the circles, as from A to F; and in one 
of the interſections of the circles, as D, ſetting one foot of the 
compaſſes, with the other draw the arch G H: Do the like fron 
the point E. 

15. There is alſo an eaſier and more uſeful manner of de- 
ſcribing ovals than any of the preceding ones: The ſame mk 
. ſerving for all forms, long, narrow, broad, and ſhort, &c. 

Thus, ſet two nails or pins in a right line, AB, fig. 15, to 
ferve as a center; and about theſe tie a thread of the length and 

width of the oval required, as A B C; hold the thread tight with 
a pen or pencil, and turn it about till you arrive where you be- 
gan. If you would have it a long one, ſet the center farther 
apart; and, if a ſhort one, do the contrary : For, if the nail 
ſtand cloſe together, the figure will be a circle. 

16. For a ſpiral, or volute ; take two points in a line, AD, 
fig. 16. the points to ſerve one after another as centers. As, for 
inſtance, having drawn the ſemicircle A B, ſet one foot of the 
compaſſes in B, and open the other to the length A B, and de- 
ſcribe a ſemicircle A C ; then, ſet one foot in A, take the inter- 
val AC, and draw the ſemicircle CD; and this continue 3 
long as you pleaſe, ftill ſhifting centers. | 

lines and points in PERSPECTIVE. The terreſtrial ling 
baſe line, or line of the plan, is the line an object is placed 
ftands upon, of which each object has its particular one, and tis 
whole draught a general one. 8 5 

| This is always parallel to the horizon, as is ſeen in AB d 
the firſt figure of plate X, F G of the ſecond, and D A of the 
third; and ſometimes ſerves to determine the lengths and 
breadths ; particularly that at the bottom of the piece, wheret0 
all the meaſures are to be accommodated, as will be ſhewn here 

after. « 
The point of fight, point of the eye, principal point, or * 
| El- 
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As pkcriyr, is a point in the axis of the eye, or in the cen- 
jal ray, where the ſame is interſected by the horizon. 
Thus the point E in the firſt figure, plate X, is the point of 
oht in the horizon CD, wherein all the viſual rays meet. 

It is called the point of the eye, or ocular point, becauſe di- 
Aly oppoſed to the eye of the perſon who is to view the piece. 
Of the point or points of diſtance. — Theſe are a point or points, 
x there are ſometimes two of them, placed at equal diſtance 
om the point of fight. . „ 

They are thus denominated, by reaſon the ſpectator ought to 
e ſo far removed from the figure or painting, and the terreſtrial 
ine, as theſe points are from the point of the eye, and are al- 
ys to be in the horizontal line. 1 5 
Thus, HI, ſee plate X. fig. 2, being the horizon, and K 
he point of ſight, L and M are points of diſtance, ſerving to 
ive all the ſhortenings. 

Thus, ex. gr. if from the extremes of the line F G you draw 
jo lines to the point K, and from the ſame points draw two 
ines to the points of diſtance M and L, where theſe two lines 
Land FM cut the lines FK and G K in the points X and 
will be the line of depth, and the ſhortening of the ſquare, of 
which F CG is the ſcale and baſe. The lines drawn to the points 
f fight are all viſual rays, and thoſe drawn to the points of diſ- 
ance all diagonals. 3 
Of the point of front, — The point of direct view, or of the 
ont, is when we have the object directly before us, and not 
hore on one ſide than the other; in which caſe it only ſhews the 
reſide, and, if it be below the horizon, a little of the top too; 
ut nothing of the ſides, except the object be polygonous. 

Thus, the plan AB CD, plate X. fo 3, is all in front, and, 
{it were raiſed, we ſhould not ſee any thing of the ſides AB or 
LD, but only the front AD: The reaſon is, that the point of 
ew E, being directly oppoſite thereto, cauſes a diminution on 
ach fide 3; which, however, is only to be underſtood where an, 
vation is the object ; for, if it be a plan, it ſhews the whole, 
ABCD. e 
Of the fide point. — The point of oblique view, or of the fide, 
wen we ſee the object aſide of us, and only as it were aſlant, 
Ir with a corner of the eye; the eye however being all the while 
polite to the point of ent; In which caſe we view the object 


laterally, and it preſents us two faces or ſides. 

For inſtance, if the point of ſight be in F, plate X. fig. 4, 

be object G HIK will appear athwart, and ſhew two faces 

OK and G H, in which caſe it will be a fide point. 

The practice is the ſame in the fide points as in the front 
points ; 
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points; a point of ſight, points of diſtance, &c. being laid dq 
in the one as well as the other. 5 | 
Ferre PERSPECTIVE. Ichnography, is the figure; 
the platform in Perſpective, or the plan any thing is to be rx, 
upon: Thus, ABC is the ichnography or plan of a gquy 
body. See plate XI. fig. 1. e Sl; Cy 
rthography in PERSPECTIVE, is the figure of the fron 
foreſide of an object, as an houſe, &c. Or it is the figure 
an object, as an houſe, &c. directly oppoſite to the eye. Th 
EF GH is the orthography or fore - part of a cube or houſe, | 
the ichnography repreſents the plane, the orthography repreſei 
the ſide oppoſite to the eye. See plate XI. fig. 2. 
Scenography, is what exhibits the object quite raiſed and ye 
fect, with all its diminutions and ſhadows ; both in front, d 
ſides which may be ſeen, and top: Thus IELMNOP i} 
ſcenography, or perfect cube. This is the whole, and compre 
hends all the other parts. See plate XI. fig. 3. 


Why objects appear the ſmaller as they are at a greater diſtan 
hings appear according to the angle of the eye wherein th 
are ſeen, and this angle is taken at the eye, where the lines 
minating the objects meet. 1 
The eye A, plate XII. fig. 1, for inſtance, viewing the 
jet B C, will draw the rays AB and A C, which give the ary 
BAC; fo that an object viewed under a greater angle will x 
pear large, and another under a leſſer angle, little. 

Now, it is certain, that, among =, objects, thoſe at 
greateſt diſtance will appear under the ſmalleſt angle; and, cn 
ſequently, in all Perſpectives, the remoteſt objects muſt be ma 
the ſmalleſt : As, for example, if the eye be in A, the object 
which is the neareſt, will appear the biggeſt, becauſe. ſeen unde 
the greateſt angle; and the ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth cb 
jects, will all appear ſmaller and ſmaller, though really all equ 
inaſmuch as the angles diminiſh in proportion as the objec 
"RE. | | 
If the eye were removed into M, K L would appear t 
largeſt, and BC, in this latter caſe, no bigger than NO. 
The ſecond figure of plate XII. is a ſequel of what we ha 
advanced; for, ſuppoſing the objects to appear ſuch as is the i 
ple they are ſeen in, it follows, that, if ſeveral lines be dra 

etween the ſides of the ſame triangle, they will all appear equi 
Thus all the lines compriſed between the ſides ON, OP, 
the triangle N O P, will appear equal to each other, and, 
objects comprehended under the ſame angle ſeem equal, ſo! 


comprehended under a greater angie ſeem greater, and all unde 
a ſmaller, ſmaller, Th 
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Thus much being ſuppoſed; if there be a number of columns 
pilaſters to be ranged in Perſpective on each ſide of a hall or 
uch, they muſt of neceſſity be all made under the fame an- 
, and all tend towards one common point in the horizon O, 
g. 33 28, for inſtance, the eye being placed in A, viewing the 
| object D E; if, from the points D E, you draw the viſual 
500, E O, they will make the triangle D O E, which will 
clude the columns D E, FG, HI, K L, MN, fo as they will 
| appear equal. | | 80 
What has been ſaid of the ſides, is likewiſe to be underſtood 
(the cielings and pavements; the diminutions of the angles of 
mote objects, placed either above or below, following the 
me rule as thoſe placed laterally. . 
There is therefore no need of adding any thing farther, unleſs 
is, that you take care that there be as many ſquares or divi- 
ons between the remoteſt objects, as between the neareſt ; 
, in that cafe, though diſtant objects be the cloſer, as they are 
ther from us, they will appear in ſome meaſure to preſerve 
eir diſtance. Thus, in B CD E, fig. 4, the interval between 
he four neareſt columns, there are ſixteen ſquares, and no fewer 
han fixteen between the four remotet K L, MN. 
It follows from what has been ſaid, that if you join two trian- 
les as in the laſt figure but one for the ſides, and two others of 
be laſt for the tops and bottoms of an object, all four will ter- 
unate in one ſingle point A, which is the point of ſight wherein 
the viſual rays meet. Rs 
And this will give a proof of what we have advanced, viz. 
hat objects diminiſh as they remove, the lower riſing, the upper 
ling, and the lateral clofn or approaching : An example of 
which is given in plate XIII. fig. 1, which exhibits, as it 
ere, depths and diſtances, falling back and receding from us, 
bouph all equally near the eye. 
| The trees, being ranged by the ſame Jaw, have the ſame ef- 
xt as the columns, &c. for being all comprehended in the ſame 
Inple, and the two rows having each its own angle, and the an- 
les all meeting in a point A, hg. 2, they form a third, which 
the earth; and a fourth, which if you pleaſe, is the air; and 
us afford an elegant proſpet. . 
1. Of the meaſures upon the baſe in PERSPECTIVE, By the baſe 
ine alone, any depth may be given, and in any place at pleaſure, 
Fithout the uſe of ſquares ; which is a very expeditious way, 
ough ſomewhat difficult to learn. | 
ſhall however endeavour to make it underſtood, by reaſon 
at I ſhall frequently make uſe of it. 
| As, for example, ſuppoſe the baſe line B S, the point of view 
and the points of diſtance D E, plate XIV, fig. 1 if now 
| | you 
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you would make a plan of a cube B C, draw two occult or do 
lines from the extremes B C to the point of ſight ; then, tog 
the breadth, take the ſame meaſure B C, and ſet it off on the tor 
reftrial line C F; and from F draw a line to the point of dif, 

D, and where this line interſects the firſt ray C, in the point 
will be the diminution of the plan of the cube B HG C. 

Ik you would have an object farther towards the middle, ti 
the breadth and the diſtance of the baſe line, as I K; and, 
have the depth, ſet it as you would have it on the ſame baſe 4 
LM, and its width both on LM: Then, from L and M, d 
occult lines to the point of diſtance D; and, from the pond 
NO, where thoſe lines interſect the ray K, draw parallels to 

terreſtial line, and you will have the ſquare Q 

N | After the ſame manner you may ſet off the other ſide of 

MM ſquare which ſhould be on the baſe, as B H G C is here tra 

| ferred to V. The points M and T, which are only two fe 

it from the point 8, afford a very narrow figure in X, as being w 

near. n „ | oY 

2. Of the baſe line and a ſingle point of diſtance. Since th 

depths and widths may be had by the means of this baf lin 

| there is no need of any further trouble in making of ſquare, 

"i hall be ſhewn in this example: . 

EW  . Suppoſe a row of trees or columns is to be made on each ſid: 


ll | on the baſe line lay down the place and the diſtance betyer 
== them, with their breadth or diameters, as AB CD EF G, fig. 
Wl! | then, laying a ruler from the point of diſtance O, to each of th 
points AB CD E F G, the interſections it makes on the vilu 
ray A H will be the bounds of the objects defired. 
Io ſet them off on the other ſide, upon the ray G H, ſet on 
foot of the compaſſes upon the point of the eye f, and with tht 
: other ſtrike an arch; the point wherein this cuts the ray GH 
„will be the correſponding bound. 5 
; Thus M will be the ſame with N, and fo of the reſt ; throug 
which drawing parallels, you will have the breadts. 
il And, as for the length, you may make it at pleaſure, ſetting\ 
I! | off from A, as for inſtance, to P, and then from P, drawing! 
line to H; and, where this cuts the other parallels, will be fom 
1 ed the ** required, which you may make either round or {quar 
ot to deceive one's 405 in the meaſures. Never put any d 
jects that are intended to be within the plan on the fide of tit 


ment of the depth. 1 | 
Thus, ſuppoſe A B, fig. 3, the viſual ray, whereon the m* 
ſures are to be marked; if you would produce the points on 
D through the ſame, do not. draw the lines from the point of dil- 


tance E, but from that oppoſite thereto, F; or, if C and D " g 


point of diſtance, where you are to draw lines for the manage, 
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on the inſide, as G and H are, you ſhould not draw from the 
point F, but from E; by reaſon that the line of interſection is 
found between the two; Oy the two will cut each other 
in the ſame points I K. See fig. 3. | 
Of planes viewed direciiy, or in front. From the third and 
fourth articles preceding, and the elevations that follow, it will 
appear that my intention is not to uſe geometrical plans, in order 
to the drawing of Perſpectives; that being a double labour, and 
there being very few painters who would give themſelves the 


trouble, ſince I teach-them to do the fame thing by the uſe of 
the terreſtrial line, | | | 


+. 


But, as there is no rule ſo general but has its exceptions, ſo 
there are certain figures that cannot be put in Perſpective with- 
out the uſe of ſuch plans; beſides the confuſion a man would be 
under, ſhould a plane be given him to put in Perſpective, if he 
had not been inſtructed how to proceed. e _ 

On theſe conſiderations I have been induced to give the fol- 
lowing rules, which. may ſuffice to ſhew how any plane that can 
de required, or even imagined, may be put in Perſpective. + 

1. To ſhorten or diminiſh a ſquare, as AB CD, plate XV, fig. 1. 
From A and B, to the point of ſight E, draw the lines, AE, BE; 
and from the ſame angles, A and B, draw two diagonals, F B, 
AG; and the points H and I, where they interſect the rays A E 
and BE, will give the ſquare AB CD, diminiſhed in AH IB. 

To do it without the geometrical plan, draw a line from B to 
F, or from A to G; or ſet off the line A B on the terreſtrial line, 
BK; and from K draw another line to F, which will 
gve the interſection I, on the ray B E. | 
2. To diminiſh a ſquare viewed by the angle D. Having deſcri- 
ded the plane AB C D, fig. 2, draw a line to touch or raſe the 
agle B, and falling perpendicularly on BD. Lat GE 2 
his being continued as a baſe line, lay your ruler on the {ide 
of the ſquare A D and D C, and, where the ruler cuts the ter- 
reſtrial line, make the points H, I. 1 
Then, from H and B, draw lines to the point of diſtance P; 
and from I draw a line to the other point of diſtance G; and, 
n the interſection of thoſe lines, make points, which will give 
jou the ſquare K LM B. 1 
To do without the plan; ſet off the diameter each way from 
he middle point B, as to H and I. But in either caſe no line is 
o be drawn to the point of fight O. Ds 
3. To diminiſh a circle, Draw a ſquare, ABCD, fig. 3, 
bout it, and, from the angles A D and CB, draw diagonals, 
Widing the circle into eight parts; and, through the points 

ere they cut it, O O, draw lines from the baſe line perpendi- 


lar to D E F. 
Vor. II. VI "> Thin 
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162 ä P E R ; | 
Then draw two diagonals, QR, SP, interſecting each othy 
at right angles in the center G. has 
Having thus diſpoſed the plan, draw lines from all the perpeg, 
diculars to the point ef ſight H; and, where they are interſedg 
by the diagonals AK and BI, make points; the two laſt of 
which M, N, give the ſquare, which is to be divided into fou 
by diagonals, interſecting each other in the point P. " 
In the laſt place, from the extremes of this croſs, draw eum 
Hnes through the ſaid points, which will give the form of the 
circle in Perſpective. J ͤ LL Ne | 
This method may ſerve for ſmall circles; but for large ong 
there is another method more exact. - 4 
4. Figure the fourth is compcunded of the two firſt, whichi 
all that needs to be ſaid about it. Fl. "A 
5. This fifth figure alſo depends on the two firft, only her 
1s a liſt or border going round, which the others have not. 
To put the liſt in Perſpective; from the four rays A B CI 
fig. 5, draw lines from the point of ſight G; and, where thei 
ner rays B C interſect the diagonals DF and DE, draw parl 
lels to the baſe line; and you will have your defire. 
6. The ſixth figure is the ſame as the fecond, except that iti 
ſurrounded with two borders. | . 
 - Reduttion of PERSPECTIVE draughts out of ſmall into gru 
and out of great into ſmall. As deſigns are made with more ei 
in little than in great, it is but reaſonable that they ſhould be 
made. This has put me upon giving a method of inlarging ſm 
deſigns on the canvas, „ 
The method commonly uſed by painters, is to divide theitl 
tle deſigns, and the canvas they intend the large ones to þ 
on, into an equal number of little ſquares, and to transfer wa 
ts in the ſquares of the deſign into the correſpondent fquares 


„ 


the canvas. | | 7 
But that which follows is approved by ſome as eaſier and ſure 
Provide a fcale proportionate to the little defign, and anotit 

proportionate to the canvas. 

To make a deſign, the firſt thing to be determined is the ſal 

Which is to fix the meaſures of all the parts of the work. 
Thus, in the little deſign A, plate XXIV, the ſcale B Ce 

five parts, which may be called feet, is the firſt thing to be mad 

From this ſcale are taken the horizon, the height and diſtance oy 

the trees, the breadth of the walks, &c. ws | 

Jo inlarge this deſign. The method is this; conſider whetl 
or no the draught is to have its natural horizon, i. e. whetht es 
when the bottom of the painting is on the ground, the ho 
tal line be the height of the eye, which is about five feet. rea 
Then, of the five divifions between B and C, make a * = 

7 
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five fet FIek and thus, having taken all the meaſures and pro- 
ions in the ſmall one, you may transfer” them to the great | 
one; after the following manner: * 
1 he two ſcales being thus fixed, the felt thing to be Jene is 
to take into your compaſſes the diſtance between the baſe Jine D, 
and the horizon. E, and to apply the compaſſes thus opened to) 
the little ſeale B C, Rong what Wander, of parts it ige des, 4 
ure here it does five. 
» | Therefore take hes diviflans on the large ſcale F Gin Jour 
compalſes, and ſet them on each ſide the painting, or large gehn, | 
beginning at the bottom of the cloth H H, and ending in II. 
From the point II, ſtrike or ſcore a line with a :chalked| of 
blackened packthread. 1 | 
This line II will mark the hotivon't in the urge draught. 1 
Then take the diſtance or depth K L of the little deſign, which 
zres the foot of the houſe, and ſet it on the little ſcale; note 
how many diviſions it includes, and take the ſame number from 
the large ſcale, and ſet them on the bake of the canvas HM, 
HM, which you muſt ſtrike with a 155 hread for the depth of 
the ſecond ee. 7) 
Proceed to take in the little deſign the depth NO, and fet it 
on the little ſcale ; then take as many in the large one. 
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Ke Again, N O includes two parts of the little ſcale; accordingly 
re el wo parts are to be taken-on the great one, and ſet off from H 

d be oP, which muſt be ſtruck as before. 

ig ſm o the ſame for all the parallels to the baſe line, as the othet 


tees, windows, roofs, &c.' 
As to the perpendicular to the baſe line, the method is the ſame 
i for parallels, only they are to be ſtruck or ſcored, not ron 
le fide, but from top to bottom. 
Thus for the two corners of the houſe; the inv 8 
* being taken in the compaſſes, muſt be ſet on the little ſcale, 
Ind, being there found equivalent to ſeven diviſions and an half, 
many diviſions muſt be taken from the great Waren of which 
ſou will have HS T'S to be ſtruck” as before. ie 
And the like muſt be repeated for all the other perpendiculars} 
30 $ buildings, trees, paliſadoes, &c. 
> B To find the viſual rays, which are the Ks ordeceding to the 
be 1 Wont of fight V, faften a packthread to this point V ofthe length 
ſtance ms painting, and with this ſtrike” or ſcore all the To "_y 
Xa 7 
Thus, for the two rays D X, which give the W df the 
res in the little deſign, take the diſtance D X ; ſet it on the lit- 
e ſeale B C, and take an equal number of diviſions from off the 
reat ſcale; this will give you H Y : To which points, H and V, 
nes are to be truck with the packthread from the point V. 
M 2 
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164 | BE F. 
For the ray of the paliſadoes, take the diſtance DZ, ani ſe 
it on the little ſcale; and take as many diviſions from the large 
ſcale: By this means you will have H +), which are to be ſtruck 
from the point V as before. W | 
Every thing in a Perſpective ordinarily comes under one ct 
other of theſe three ſorts of lines, viz. parallels, perpendiculan, 
and viſual rays ;. and, having ſhewn how to deſcribe theſe with: 
a good deal] of eaſe on the canvas, there remains nothing difficul 
in the reducing ſmall deſigns into great. | 

As to the reducing great into little, you have only to invert the 
procefs ; that is, take meaſures firſt on the large ſeale, and dimi- 
niſh them proportionably on the ſmal} one, 

Thus, if the horizon of the large deſign were five diviſions of 
the large ſcale, five diviſions of the ſmall, were to be taken for the 
height of the horizon of the ſmall deſign, and fo of the reſt. 

ERSPECFIVE, in painting, is uſed for a kind of picture, o 
paintings frequently ſeen in gardens, and at the ends of galleries; 
defigned expreſsly to deceiye the ſight, by repreſenting the con- 

tinxuation of an alley, a building, a landſcape, or the like. an 
Of gardens in Perſpective, ſee GARDEN. 
Of rows of trees in Perſpective, ſee ROWS. 
Shadows in Perſpective, ſee SHADOW, 
Streets in Perſpective, fee STREET. 
Walks in PerſpeCtive, fee WALK. 
PERSUASION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a fantaſ 
| tical woman; a tongue faſtened to her head attire, with an eye 
over it; ſhe ſeems whimſical, and is tied round with cords; with 
an animal with three heads. The tongue denotes its being tht 
inſtrument of Perſuaſion; the eye, exerciſe and art, contributing]ſre: 
to Perſuaſion ; the cords force of eloquence, binding up the will 
the animals ſignify three things; by the fawning dog, docility; 
by the ape, attention; and, by the cat, diligence. | 

PETUNTSE, or, as it is uſually called, Petunſe, one of the 
two earths, or ſoſſil ſubſtances, of which the porcelain ware, 0 
China, is made: The other is named kaolin. The Petuntle wi 
ſprinkled all over with bright glittering particles; it is beaten t 
powder, and afterwards made up into a fort of bricks, and i 
that form it is ſent to the place where it is to be wrought. It ii 
of a hard texture, and of a ſomewhat greeniſh colour. Mr. Real 
mur, of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, who was extreme 
induftrious in ſearching into the nature of porcelain, obtaine 
ſome ſpecimens of the Petuntſe, both in its native ſtate, and! 
the form of a brick, which form is given it after it is powder P. 
and reduced to a paſte, 19 775 Pi. 
Mr. Reaumur found, that the Petuntſe was fo far from beiſſhzini 
an earth, as is uſually ſuppoſed, that it was truly of the nau Pr 
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e c the European flint or pebble, as he eſtabliſhes the character of 
de chat body; but, to underſtand this rightly, it is to be obſerved, 
ck, (chat this author makes the flints and pebbles a very large claſs 
of bodies, ſome of which are more, and ſome leſs tranſparent; 
t ad that this Petuntſe is of the coarſer, or leſs tranſparent kind, 
an, and the ſurface of which, when broken, is not ſo ſmooth and 
vid i poliſhed as that of the ordinary flint: The great character of 
ein theſe ſtones for the porcelain manufacture is, however, that they 
te very eaſfly vitrified, without the aſſiſtance of any ſalt, and 
t the Wi vithout the immediate contact of the fire, the operation ſucceed- 
im. N ing in a crucible ; which is not at all the caſe in regard to the Eu- 
ropean flints, they very differently melting alone in a crucible, 
ns of and then only into a whitiſh opaque glaſs. 
r the WY It being certain from hence, that one of the two ingredients 
Wo! the China ware is eaſily vitrifiable, it follows, from the experi- 
©, Avent of the whole mixture, or China ware not being reducible 
cries; ite glaſs in a large fire, that it is a compoſition of a vitrifiable 
' Col Band a not vitrifiable, or, at leaſt, not eaſily vitrifiable ſubſtance ; 
and, 1 that the kaolin is a ſcarce vitrifiable body, and 
that the reſult of the action of fire, on a mixture of theſe two, is 
ſemivitrification, which is what we call the China ware. 
If we therefore could in Europe provide the materials of China, 
r ſuch as were like them, we might reaſonably hope to ſucceed; 
1 and this appears far from improbable: The Petuntſe is eaſily 
fantal applied by many of our own earths, ſtones, and ſands, as no- 
an ee ding is required in it more than a property of running eaſily 
wü a white glaſs. EO 8 
ng de Piaro PERUGINO, born in the year 1496, ſcholar of An- 
19 Irea Verocchio; he lived at Florence and Siena, excelled in 
e will uſtory-painting; died in 1574, aged 78 years. 3 
ocilii i Baldaſſar PERUZZI da Siena, born in the year 1500; he 
f the ed at Rome, excelled in hiſtory and architecture; died in 1536, 
o ed 36 years. | | 
wn * 5 Hiſbel PEUN, an engraver of Nuremberg, called Hi/- 
_ bin; he uſed this mark from the year 1513 to 1549. 
=_ as, or John, Sebald Beham alſo uſed this max. 
- : | PEWTER, is a mixture of lead and tin, and has ſometimes 
t. t, for the better hardening of it and keeping of it together, a 
. RealWinall quantity of braſs or copper. e ha 
e F. ſtands for Paul Farinati, of Verona, painter and inventor. 
1 P. H. ſignifies Peter Hys, in certain pieces of devotion. 
, ” Phil. Th. 1589, ſtands for Philip Thommaſini. 
Ws P. John Sebald Beham, ſee letter B, and the letters V. P. 
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Fl. Ss, Bart. ſtands for Peter Santi Bartoli, engravet of Peru- 
ini in Rome. | 


PHILOSOPHY, is repreſented, in painting, Ze. by a wo- 
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| man; her eyes ſparkling and vivid; roſy cheeks; a vi oro 
conſtitution, though pretty old; and in a grave habit. — Her ye. 


nerable aſpect denotes reſpect, due to her as the mother of liber PH 
arts ; her books and ſcepter, that perſons of quality ought not tx WY ave, 1 
_ deſpiſe this queen; the © upon her breaſt ſignifies theory, au df, 
ze letter n, on the bottom of her garment, practice. | 2 man 

. PHLEGM is repreſented by a groſs man, fitting in a fur gown, J uſe in 
clapping both hands into his boſom ; his head, one fide bouni alter 
up with a black cloth, almoſt covering his eyes; a tortoiſe by WW ing he 
him.—His groſſneſs proceeds from coldneſs and moiſture ; te eng 
fur of the otter, it being a phlegmatic animal; his head inclined, WF PH 
his dulneſs, like the tortoiſe by his fide, becauſe it is a flow non 
creature. | Ly | | 5 ; which 
. PHOEBUS, or SOL, i. e. the ſun, was repreſented by the body; 
ſtatue of a man, with his head half ſhaven. 1 ver th 
By the head half ſhaven is intimated, that, though his beauty i PIC 
or ſhining may be clouded for a time, yet that he will return, and conſid 
beautify the ſame with his priſtine brightneſs, as the growing of portio 
the hairs, which ſignify his beams, to their full extent and per- 1. 
fection again, may denote. know] 


Lzactantius relates, that Phoebus, or Apollo, was the chiefelifconch 
| of the Perſians, who deſcribed him as follows: In the ſhap don o 
of a man, dreſſed in the Perſian habit, and with the head of: 
lion, wearing on it ſuch ornaments as the Perſian women uſed, 
holding by force a white cow by the horns. _ 

By the head of the lion was ſignified the dominion of the ſui ¶ count. 
| In the ſign Leo; the cow repreſents the moon, whoſe exaltation | 
is in Taurus; and his forcibly holding her by the horns, the eclipſe{Wnits e 
of the moon, which ſhe cannot avoid. 3 
Macrobius ſays, that there was found in Aſſyria the ſtatue oi nd m 
Phcebus, Apollo, &c. the father of Æſculapius, of poliſhed gold, 
in the form of a young man, and beardleſs, who, ſtretching out 
his arms, held in his right hand a coachman's whip, and in his 
left a thunderbolt, with ſome ears of con. 

| Martianus deſcribes the image of the ſun in the form of a man, Ide ſh 

wearing on his head a royal and gorgeous crown, inchaſed with 6.“ 
many precious gems, three af which adorn his forehead, fix hid fu 
temples, and three other the hindermoſt part of the crown; hig h 
hair hanging down in treſſes, appearing like refined gold; and his 
countenance wholly like a flame; his garment thin, and wrought eſign 

with fine purple and gold; holding in his right hand a ſhield Th: 

and in his left hand a flaming firebrand; and two wings on bi 

ſeet, beſet with fiery carbuncles. N Porn 

Apollo is alſo drawn as a young man crowned with Jaure|, they x 

having long curled golden hair, clad in a purple robe, holding a 


ſilver bow in his hand, and ſitting on a throne of emeralds; and 
"EM by L ; ; a 
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« other times ſtanding on the ſerpent Python, with this motto, 
Opifer per orbem dicor, BY Nis 4 

PHYSIC, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman of full 
age, with a garland of Jaurel ; a cock in one hand, and a knotty 
fal, round which a ſerpent is twiſted. —Her age ſhews that then 
2 man is either a fool or a phyſician ; the laurel denotes its great 
uſe in Phyſic; the cock, vigilance, for a phyſician that admi- 
niſters ought to be up at all hours; the ſerpent, becauſe, by caſt- 
ing her ſkin ſhe is renewed ; ſo do men, being cured, renew their 


frength. | 

| P fy SIOGNOMY [ Ovoroyouic of Ovorc nature, and-yuw OPi- 
non] is a Greek word, ſignifying the rule or law of nature, by 
which the affections of the ſoul have relation to the form of the 


yer the paſſions of the ſoul. | | 


tr PICTURE : There are always four principal things to be 
nd conſidered in every Picture, viz. 1. the invention; 2. the pro- 


portion; 3. the colour; and 4. the life. | 
1, Invention; this ought to be free, and flow from a general 
knowledge of antiquity, hiſtory, poetical fictions, geometrical 


el conclufions, and optical conſiderations, according to its ſitua- 
pe don or aſpect, either near or far off. e 
2. And this invention muſt expreſs proper and fit things, agree- 


ing with the circumſtances of place, time, matter, and perſon; 
and alſo having reſpect to the modes of habits peculiar to the 
ountry or people, whether ancient or modern. 2 
3 As to proportion, analogy, or ſymmetry, that is what li- 
mits each part to its proper ſize in reſpect to the whole. 


(un 
ion 


id may not improperly be called deformity. 

16,0 4 Proportion is called by artiſts the deſigning lines, which 

out re firſt drawn, before the whole is painted. 

his 5. Theſe proportions, or lineal deſigns, draughts, and ſketches 
may be called Picture; which, being well done, ſhew not only 

an, tte ſhape, but alſo the intent. | 

vita 6. The proportion of a blackmoor may be drawn in lines only, 

 hisand ſuch as ſhall be like him; now this {kill proceeds from the 

higher higheſt principles of art. ] | | 

| bil 7. Colour is that which makes the Picture reſemble what we 


1ghtFElien to imitate, by mixing of various colours together. 
eld, The diſpoſition of PICTURES. 1. Antique works, as groteſque, 


| bigmey become a wall, the borders and friezes of other works; 
ut, if there be any draughts in figures to the life upon the wall, 
they will be beſt of black and white, or of one colour heighten- 


z il they be naked, let them be as large as the place will _ 


— 
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4. 


body ; ſo that there are fixed and permanent ſigns which diſco- 


Whatſoever is different from this, is defective as to beauty, 


VVV 


bold, high, and 


ally in mens faces and larger pieces. 


ruſtic figures and rural objects. 


5. Let the ſtair- caſe be ſet off with ſome admirable monument 
or building, either new or ruinous, to be ſeen and obſerved in 
paſſing up; as let the cieling over the ftajr-caſe be painted with 


ries, and antiquities be placed in the great chamber. 


: oat toads 
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if of columns, e arches, ruins, or cataraQts, let them hy 
arge of proportion. | 

2. Let the beſt pieces be placed to be ſeen with ſingle light, 

for ſo the ſhadows fall naturally, being always fitted to anſwer one 

light; and the more under or below the light, the better, eſpeci 


Let the porch, or entrance into the houſe, be ſet out with 
4. Let the hall be adorned with ſhepherds, peaſants, milk 
maids, neat-herds, flocks of ſheep, and the like, in their reſpec. 


2 and proper attendants; as alſo fowls, fiſh, and the 


ures foreſhortened, looking downwards out of clouds, with 
garlands and cornucopia's. 


6. Let landſcapes, hunting, fiſhing, and fowling pieces, hiſto- 


7. Place the pictures of the king and queen, or their coats of Tt 
arms, in the dining-room, forbearing to place there any other i of pri 
pictures of the life as not worthy to be their companions, unleſs Wh deed 
at the lower end two or three of the chief nobility, as attendants ¶ be ab 

on their royal perſons ; for want of which you may put in their WF 7 
places ſome of the neareſt blood. name 

8. In the inward, or withdrawing chambers, place the draughts of 2 

of the life of perſons of honour, intimates, or ſpecial friends and lf maſte 
acquaintance, or of artiſts only, ' Ol 

9. In banqueting rooms place chearful and merry paintings, ll the B 

as of Bacchus, centaurs, ſatyrs, ſyrens, and the like; but not JM Fren 
any obſcence pictures. A 


10. Hiſtories, and the beſt works, become galleries, where JW idea 
every one may walk, and exerciſe their ſenſes, in viewing, exa- lf them 
mining, delighting, judging, and cenſuring. 

I 1. In ſummer-houſes and ſtone walks, place caſtles, churches, cho! 
or ſome fair buildings. N 15 | re 

12. In terraces place boſcage and wild works. the c 

: 13. Over chimney-pieces place only landſcapes, for they chief 1 
adorn. Ys | : 1 
14. And in the bed- chamber place your own, your wife's, and thin 
the pictures of your family. with 

If your pictures hang high, let them incline a little forward WR wha 


at the top, becauſe otherwiſe the viſual beams of the eye, extend- \ 
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-Knauledge of PicTURES. There are three different ſpecies of 
knowledge relative to Pictures. | = 
| The firſt conſiſts in diſcovering what is good and what is bad in 

the ame Picture. 5 

The ſecond has reſpect to the name of the author. 

The third, to know whether it be an original or a copy. 
The firſt of theſe is certainly the moſt difficult to be acquired ; 
it ſuppoſing a penetration and fineneſs of wit, with a good ac- 

intance with the principles of painting ; and on the meaſure 
of theſe things the knowledge of the art depends. 

Penetration and fineneſs of wit are neceſſary in making a judg- 
ment of the invention, of the expreſſion of the ſubject in general, 
o the paſſions of the ſoul in particular, of allegories, and what 

ds on the cuſtom or manners, and poeſy. 

The knowledge of principles aſſiſts a perfon in finding out 


whether they proceed from the correctneſs or elegance of the 
deſign, or whether the objects appear advantageouſly diſpoſed, 
or the colouring, lights, and ſhadows be happily managed. 

Thoſe whofe minds have not been cultivated by the knowledge 
of principles, or, at leaſt, have ſome ſpeculation of them, may in- 
deed be ſenſible of the effects of a fine Picture, but can never 
be able to give a reaſon for the judgment they make. 

To know the author of a PicTURE. The knowledge of the 
names of authors muſt be acquired by long practice and the fight 


maſters that compoſe them. 5 
Of theſe ſchools there may be reckoned fix, viz. the Grecian, 
. Roman, the Venetian, the Lombard, the German, and the 
tenen. | <4 Wn 
After a perſon has, by much application, acquired a diſtinct 
idea of each of theſe ſchools, if he would diſcover to which of 
them a Picture belongs, he muſt compare it with that to which 
he thinks it bears the neareſt affinity; and, having found out the 


agrees moſt with that work ; but perhaps it is the greateſt part of 
the difficulty to attain a knowledge of this particular manner. 

There are ſome curious perſons who form an idea of a maſter 
by a ſight of three or four of his Pictures, and who, after this, 
think they have ſufficient authority to determine as to his manner, 
without conſidering what care the painter took about them, and 
What age he was of when he drew them. ; 

We are not to judge of the merit of a painter from ſome parti- 
cular Pictures of his, but from his works in general; for there is 


cording to his care, or the motion of his genius. 


no painter but what has made ſome bad, as well as ſome good, ac- 


Nor 


times and places, the cauſes of the effects which we admire; 


of a great many Pictures of all the ſchools, and of the principal 


ſchool, he muſt apply the Picture to that painter whoſe manner 


— 
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Nor is there any painter who has not had three manners, viz. WW and, i 
his beginning, his progreſs, and his end, f, 
The firſt he took from his maſter; the ſecond he formed by 
his goũt, in which are to be found his capacity and genius; and lohtn 
the third commonly degenerates into what is called manner; fo; Mil contol 
a painter who has a long time ſtudied after nature, is willing 
without any more trouble, to make uſe only of the experiency 
he has acquired. *V*ß 
When a curious perſon has well conſidered the different Pic. 
tures of a maſter, and has formed a perfect idea of his tile, be Mi imilit 
may then make a judgment who is the maſter of a Picture, with. $ 
out incurring the cenſure of raſnneſs; though a critic who has x 
talent, and has ſtudied and practiſed the art, may ſometimes be 
deceived in the name of an author, yet he will, at leaſt, never be ing be 
deceived in the juſtneſs and ſolidity of his ſentiments, 

There are Pictures which have been made by ſcholars, who Wfometi 
have copied their maſters very exactly in their judgment and their Th 
manner. | Ln : 

Some painters have followed the goũt of another country, and 
not their own ; and ſome again have left one manner for another, Th 
and have by this means made ſome Pictures, which will puzzle {Wrance + 
the beſt judges to gueſs the name of their author, Th 

But, nevertheleſs, this inconvenience is not left without a re- 


- medy,; for ſuch as do not ſatisfy themſe]ves in knowing a maſters Th 


hand, have penetration enough to diſcover the character of his 
mind. 85 

A ſkilful man may eaſily communicate the manner in which 
he executes his deſign, but not the delicacy of his thoughts. 

It is not ſufficient to know the motion of a pencil of a Picture, 
in order to find out the author, if he cannot penetrate into that ¶ the ſe 
of his mind too; and, though it is a very great attainment to have ¶ count 
2 juſt idea of a painter's gout in his deſign, yet it is neceſſary allo WW Af 
to enter into the character of his genius too, and the turn which mind 
he is capable of giving his conceptions. give a 

To know whether a PICTURE be an original or a copy. It is bere (malt: 
ſuppoſed that a copy is made by a good maſter, which deſerves 2 invent 


either 
to dra 
been d 


Th 


nor CO 


ſerious reflection, and will make a perſon doubt, at leaſt for ſome ¶ but ey 
time, whether it is an original or a copy. It o 
There are of ſuch copies three ſorts. the m. 
The firſt done faithfully, but ſervilely, 
The ſecond done lightly and eaſily, but not faithfully. were | 
The third is done both faithfully and eaſily, - Am 


The firſt, . which is faithfully but ſervilely done, includes the Bi 
deſign, the colouring, and the touches of the original; but the ¶ decei 
fear of paſſing beyond the bounds of this exactneſs, and of er-. Wicqua 
rug againſt faithfulneſs, has rendered the hand of the copier oy [Veror 

OY | alle; 
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ind, if it be never fo little examined, ſhews it to be what it is. 
' The ſecond, which is done lightly and eaſily, but not faithful- 
y is more likely to impoſe upon the ſpectator, becauſe of the 
lightneſs and eaſineſs of the pencil; but the unfaithfulneſs of the 
contours, or outlines, will undeceive good judges, 

As to the third, which are both faithful and eaſily performed 
by an-artful and light hand, and, above all, in the time of the 
onginal, they will puzzle the greateſt critics, and often hazard their 
pronouncing againſt truth, though it may be agreeable to veri- 
7 I are ſome things that favour the opinion of the piece's 
being an original, ſo again there are others that ſeem to deſtroy 


ing been forgotten a long time; thirdly, the cheapneſs of it. 
But though theſe conſiderations may have weight, yet they are 
ſometimes very trivial, for want of a thorough examination. 
That a Picture is forgot, proceeds often from the hands into 
which it falls, the place where it is put, the perſons which fee it, 
or the little value that the owner has for painting. 
The cheapneſs of it often proceeds from the neceſſity or igno- 
rance of the ſeller, 


1s not always a ſubſtantial reaſon. 


either becauſe he was pleaſed with it, or becauſe he was defired 
to draw another like it ; and ſometimes the greateſt artiſts have 
deen deceived. | = 

There are, beſides, a ſort of Pictures which are neither originals 
nor copies, which the Italians call paſtici, from paſte ; becauſe, as 
the ſeveral things that ſeaſon a paſty are reduced to one taſte, ſo 
counterfeits that compoſe a paſtici tend only to effect one truth. 

A painter that would deceive in this way, ought to have in his 


give an idea, whether he takes any part of a Picture which that 
maſter has made, and puts it in his own work ; or whether the 
nvention is his own, and he imitates lightly, not only his touches, 
but even his goũt of deſign and colouring. . | 
It often happens that theſe painters, who intend to counterfeit 
the manner of another, aiming to imitate ſuch as are more ſkilful 
than themſelves, make better Pictures of this kind than if they 
were to do ſomething of their own. 

Among thoſe who took delight in counterfeiting the manner 
of other painters, we may mention one David Teniers, who has 
deceived, and ever will deceive the curious, who are not before 
quainted with his dexterity in counterfeiting Baſſano and Paolo 
eroneſe, There are ſome of his paſtici performed with ſo much 


it; as, firſt, the repetition of the ſame Picture; ſecondly, its hav- 


The repetition of a Picture, which is a more ſpecious cauſe, 


There is ſcarce a painter but has repeated ſome one of his works, 


mind the manner and principles of the maſter, of whom he would 


cunning, 


8 1 5 
cunning, that they have ſurpriſed the eyes of the moſt judiciou 
but, after they have examined them the nearer, they have ſg 
diſtinguiſhed the one's colouring and the other's pencil. | 
TLeniers had a particular talent in imitating Baſſano; but gy 

light and eaſy pencil which he uſed in this artifice, is the yy 

proof of hig deceit: For his pencil, though eaſy and light, isng 
fo lively nor fo proper to characteriſe objects, as that of Baſlay, 
eſpecially as to animals, — 
Teniers indeed underſtood the union of colours, but then 
was a certain grey predominant in his, and his colouring had ng 
the vigour and ſweetneſs of Giacomo Baſſano. It is the ſam 
with all paſtici; and, if we would not be deceived by them, we 
muſt examine their goũt of deſign, their colouring, and the cu 
racter of their pencils, with the originals from whence they wer 
taken. 2 | 
Edward PIERCE, was a good hiſtory and landſcape paint 
ien the reigns of king Charles I. and II. He alſo drew architec. 
ture, perſpective, &c. and was much eſteemed in his time; litt 
of his work now remains, the far greater part having been de 
ſtroyed by the dreadful fire in 1666, it chiefly conſiſting in alta- 
pieces, cielings of churches and the like; of which laſt ſort ther 
is one yet remaining, done by him in Covent- garden church; in 
which are to be found many admirable parts of a good penci, 
He worked ſome time for Van Dyke, and ſeveral pieces of his 
performance are to be ſeen at Belvoir caſtle in Leiceſterſhire, the 
noble ſeat of the duke of Rutland. He died in London about 
ſixty years ago, leaving behind two ſons, who both became fx 
mous in their different ways; one was a moſt excellent care 
in ſtone, as appears by a noble marble vaſe of his doing at Ham- 
ton - court. 8 5 - | 
PIETY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman of 
very pale complexion, a Roman moſe, flame inſtead of locks; ſhe 
is winged, with her left hand towards her heart, in her right 
a cornucopia pouring out things neceſſary for life. 
The wings declare her celerity; the flames the ſpirit inflam- 
ed with the love of God ; the left hand that a pious man gives 
proofs of it without oſtentation; the horn of plenty, the under- 
valuing of worldly riches, and a liberal aſſiſtance to the poor. 
PieTY, is alſo repreſented, in painting, in the form of a lad 
of a ſober countenance ; holding in her right hand ftretched ot 
a ſword over an altar; and in her left hand a ſtork ; and by het 
ſide an elephant and a child. - 
| The ftork is ſo called of 5ipyn, the reciprocal or mutual Joie 
of parents, of whom this bird was ever an emblem, for the love 
and care ſhe hath of her parents being old; the elephant 1s {aid 
to worſhip towards the riſing ſun, 7 
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. make French PINK. This is uſually made with Spaniſty 
bite and Avignon berries ; but it is apt to change colour; ſo 
+ it will be better to make it of white lead or ceruſs, ground 
e fine on a marble. When it is ground, take it up with a 
wooden ſpatula, and ſet it to dry in the ſhady part of a toom; 
hen bruiſe French berries in a marble mortar with a wooden 
pelle, and boil them in a cloſe earthen pot, till the third part 
or more be evaporated. _ FOI 1 15 

Strain this decoction through a linen cloth, and put into it the 
quantity of two or three ſmall nuts of alum, to hinder it from 
changing colour; when it is diſſolved, dilute the white with this 
gecoction, to the conſiſtence of a pretty thick pap, or rather 
paſte, which you are to work well between your hands, and 
Inake up into troches, and lay them to dry in an airy room: 
When they are dry, dilute them again two or three times with 
the fame decoction, according as you would have your Pink 
bright or deep, and ſet it to dry each time. 

e liquor or decoction mult be warm, when the paſte is di- 
Juted with it, and you muſt make it a-freſh, when the firft is 
tainted ; taking care never to touch it with iron or ſteel, but al- 
ways uſing a wooden ſpatula, 

ebaſtiana del PIOMBO, born in the year 1485, ſcholar of 
Gio Bellini, and ſtudied under Giorgione, lived at Venice and 
Rome, excelled in hiſtory and portraits; died in 1547, aged ſix- 
ty-two years. * 1 J ; Fo 
PIONY, in miniature, to paint. Let the firſt lay be of In- 
dan lake and white of a pretty good body; and then ſhade with 
a leſſer quantity of white, which however muſt be quite diſuſed 
in the deepeſt places. When this has been done, finiſh with 
ſrokes of the ſame colour; charging it ſtrongly with gum in the 
darkeſt ſhade, and heightening the lights and the edges of the 
brighteſt leaves, with white and a little lake : You muſt alſo ex- 
preſs ſmall veins like the ſtrokes of hatching ; but they muſt ap- 
pear more, | | VV 
1 green of this flower muſt be of the ſea kind, and ſhaded 
with iris. | 1 
Francis Le PIPER, was the fon of a Kentiſh gentleman, de- 
ſcended from a Walloon family; being of a gay and facetious 
| tumour, his manner was humorous or comical. He delighted 
in drawing ugly faces, and had a talent particular for it, that he 
would, by a tranſient view of any remarkable face of man or wo- 
man that he met in the ſtreet, retain the likeneſs ſo exact in his 
memory, that, when he expreſſed it in the draught, the ſpecta- 
tor, who knew the original, would have thought the perſon had. 
lat ſeveral times for it. 85 
It is ſaid of him he would ſteal a face; and a man that was 
not 


= 
. 
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not handſome enough to deſire to ſee his picture, fat in aher 
in his company. . | «1-7 Hors 8 
The greateſt curioſities that he ſought after, were the way, 
of the painters, which he examined every-where with ple 
and judgment, and formed to himſelf a manner of deſign whig 
no man in that kind ever excelled, and perhaps never equally, 
Having a good eſtate of his own, and being generous, as my 
men of genius are, he would never take any thing for his wat: 
he drew them commonly over a bottle, which he loved fo well church 
that he ſpent great part of his hours of pleaſure in a tavem. 
This was the occaſion ſome of his beſt pieces, eſpecial Tot 
ſuch as are as large as the life, were in thoſe houſes. He fe. 
dom deſigned after the life, and neglected the part of colouring: 
But yet he ſometimes, though very rarely, coloured ſome of hi 

pieces, and, as we are informed, was not very unſucceſsful in i 


He drew the pictures of ſeveral of his friends in black m Let 
white, and maintained a character of truth, which ſhewed tha, moiſte 
if he had thought fit to beſtow ſo much time as was neceſſary while 
perfect himſelf in colouring, he would have rivalled the bet of MW PL 
our portrait painters in their reputations. , COMET 2 crow 
He drew ſome deſigns for Iſaac Becket, who performed then" his 

in mezzotinto. Thoſe draughts were generally done at a tz ſame 
vern ; and, whenever he pleaſed, he would draw enough in hal when 
an hour to furniſh Becket a whole week's work. vanif 
His invention was fruitful, and his drawing bold and true. vith 

He underſtood landſcape painting, and performed in it to pe-. ſat 
fection. He was particularly a great maſter in perſpective; in PI 
deſigning of his landſcapes, he had a manner peculiar to him- lady 
ſelf: He always carried a long book about him like a muſc- with 
> book, which when he had a mind to draw, he opened, and, look- beau 
ing through it, made the lower corner of the middle of the book garla 
his point of fight, by which, when he had formed his view, be ee 
directed his perſpective, and finiſhed his picture. : of al 
His hand was ready, his ſtrokes bold, and his etching ſhott P. 

He drew ſeveral of the grand ſigniors heads for Sir Paul Ry- 6 


caut's hiſtory of the Turks, which were engraven by Mr. Elder 
In the latter part of his life, he applied himſelf to the ſtud N 
and practice of modelling in wax, in baſſo relievo, in which flue] 


manner he did abundance of things with very good ſuccels. 80 
Being one time at a tavern, with Mr. Faithorn, Mr. Stutt, Th 
the engraver, and others, he ſketched a head with a coal, and 


gave it to Mr. Faithorn, who touched upon it : In the mea! and 
time Mr. Le Piper drew another upon another trencher, and ex. 
changed with Mr. Faithorn for that which he had touched. 


They did thus ten times, and between them wrought T 1 | of / 
| ' | | | head 1 


Yeads to fuch 4 height of force, that nothing could be better done 


N of the kind. | : | | 
. Theſe trenchers are ſtill extant, but we could not hear in 
oe hands they are at preſent. ; | | 

H He died in Aldermanbury about ſixty years ago, with the 
ander of an accompliſhed gentleman, and a great maſter in 
WW his art. . 

His e was carried from Chriſt's- church hoſpital, to the 
auch of St. Mary Magdalen Bermondſey in Southwark, where 
"A it was buried in a vault belonging to his family. | 

p To make a PLANF grow in two or three hours. Take com- 
1 mon mould, and moiſten with the water that ſoaks from an old | 
: dunghil; put this mixture into an earthen veſſel, and in it fer 
bels of lettice, purſlain, or parfley, previouſly ſoaked in water, 
- WY that end of the feed upwards which ſprouts. 

10 det the veſſel in a gentle heat, and, when it begins to dry, 
i WJ moiſten it with the faid water of dung; thus you have a ſallad 


while ſupper is making ready. 

PLEASURE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a youth 
crowned with a myrtle garland, half cloathed, winged, a harp 
in his hand, and buſkins on his legs. —The myrtle denotes the 
ſame being dedicated to Venus, wherewith Paris was crowned 


mildes ſooner than Pleaſure ; the harp the tickling of his ſenſes 
with muſic ; his buſkins inconſtancy, and his undervaluing gold 
to ſatiate his appetite. ; UE Yr 
hdy crowned with a garland, in a green gown embroidered, 
with a cornucopia in her hand; ſhe is no lefs amiable for her 
beauty, than her contrary, Want, is deformed and odious.— The 
garland denotes chearfulneſs, and the mirth that does inſeparably 
accompany her ; the cornucopia is an emblem of the afluence 
of all things neceſſary for human life. 

PLUTO, is painted with long curled hair; clad in a robe of 
cloth of gold. | 85 N 


thick and ill-ſavoured ſmoke. 
Some repreſent him, with his head incircled with a garland of 
Cypreſs leaves, others with thoſe of narciſſus. | 


and about the dead : But the others are more grateful, and are 


killed by a wild boar. 
Cornelius POELENBURGH, born in the year 1590, ſcholar 
f Abraham Bloemart, and ſtudied at Rome and Florence ; lived 


at 


I when he paſt judgment in favour of her; his wings, that nothing 


PLENTY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a beautiful 


He is alſo by the ancients painted riding in a chariot, drawn 
by four furious black horſes, from whoſe fiery noſtrils proceeds | 


The firſt ſhews ſadneſs and horror, and are uſed at burials, 


uſed in memory of the untimely death of the youth Narciſſus, 


176 POL 
at Utrecht, and in England; excelled in naked boys, landſeyy 
ruins, and ſmall figures; died in 1667, aged 77 years. 
 POETICAL Fug, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by abi 
young beau of a ruddy complexion, winged, crowned with ly 
bound about with ivy, in a writing poſture, but turning his he 
back toward beaven.—The wings declare the quickneſ of jy 
fancy, which ſoars aloft and carries an encomium with it, whi 
ſtill remain freſh and green as the laurel and ivy intimate; lo. 
ing upwards, the ideas of ſupernatural things, which he wi 
down. 115 17 8480 
_ POETRY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a lady in; 
ſky-coloured garment, with ſtars and wings on her head, ah 


in her right hand, crowned with a laurel, and a ſwan at he 

feet, —The ſky colours ſignify that none can excel in this ar, ii N 
he be not endowed with extraordinary talents from heaven; th n 
harp, becauſe they uſed to make Poetry and muſic to be in} uh 


\ harmonicus concert; the crown ſhews that the poet's deſign i; 
to be renowned; the ſwan is the emblem of muſic ; the ſtay 
robe divinity, as having its original from heaven. 
POLISHER, an inſtrument called alſo a burniſher, uſed f 
poliſhing and. burniſhing gold, filver, and other metals, wha 
gilt or ſilvered, and matters of other kinds proper to take poliſh, 
. .Gilders uſe an iron Poliſher to prepare their metals bear 
gilding, and the blood - ſtone to give them the bright poliſh aſter 
VW 
e The Poliſher uſed by the ſpur and bit makers, &c. is pat 
iron, part ſteel, and part wood. This inſtrument conſiſts of a 
iron bar, with a wooden handle at one end, and a hook at the 
other, to faſten it to another piece of wood, held in the vice, 
while the workman is working. 


In the middle. of the bow within ſide, is what they proper p 
call the Poliſher, which is a triangular piece of ſteel, with a al bi ph 
by which it is riveted to the bow. 1 ad 

A cutler's Poliſher, is a kind of wooden wheel or grinden "my 
made of walnut-tree, about an inch in thickneſs, and of whit de 
diameter or largeneſs you pleaſe; this is turned by the great bitt 


wheel ; and it is with this they poliſh and ſmooth their wor BY <- 
with emery and putty. _ 3 1 
The Poliſhers uſed by ſpectacle- makers, are pieces of wood: * 
foot long, ſeven or eight inches broad, and an inch and a hal 
thick, covered with old caſtor hat, whereon they poliſh the ſhell 
and horn frames their ſpectacle glaſſes are to be ſet in. MA 
POLISHING hbeking-glaſſes. After looking-glaſles have been 8 
round, they, are to be poliſhed, they ſtill looking but ſomething 
ike a ſlate. The poliſhing is performed in the following man- 
ner: The plate is laid down on a ſtone placed horizontally, 9 * 
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1 a bed of plaiſter of Paris calcined and pulveriſed very fine and 
fiſted; which, being made into a fort of paſte by water, and 
plaiſtered up the edges of the plate, dries and hardens, and ſo 
| keeps it immoveable ; then the workman, fixing a ſtrong bow of 
| yew, or ſome other tough wood, to a board fixed up to the ciel- 
ing of the room, fixes alſo the other end into an hole made in 


a fort of coarſe woollen cloth well drenched with tripoly, tem- 
pered with water? and works it with this block and bow all 
over, till the plate has got a perfect politure. 
| POLVERINE, and ROCHE TTA. come from Syria; they 
are the aſhes of a certain herb which grows there in great plen- 
ty, called kali. | 

The difference between the Polverine and rochetta conſiſts 
only in the methods of preparation, they being both produced 
from the ſame plant: All aſhes which come from the Eaſt for 
making glaſs are called Polverine, becauſe the aſhes are truly 


7 pulveriſed or in powder: And, on the contrary, the other is 
- a called rochetta, becauſe brought in hard lumps like ſtone. The 
Wl £45-men prefer the latter to the former, for thoſe lumps yield 
iter and ſharper ſalt than the powder, 


Io extract a very ſharp and poignant ſalt from rochetta, a 
great deal of care is neceſſary in its preparation: In the Levant, 
a lixivium of the aſhes is firſt made, with which the herbs they 
are to burn are ſprinkled; then they are dried and again ſprin- 
kled with new ley ; by this means the plant produces very ſharp 
F alhes, which congeal into lumps as hard as flints, by reaſon of 
the abundance of ſalt, wherewith the herb is impregnated by the 


of the rochetta. | 

| Polverine, on the contrary, has no ſuch preparation ; the 
herbs are only burnt on iron hurdles or bars; afterwards, when 
cooled, they are gathered up, and laid by, whence they have leſs 
hat ſalt than the rochetta ; but this ſalt has no leſs virtue or good- 
en deb. Theſe two matters are now no longer uſed in France 

ub dut they uſe them ſtill at Muran, where Venice glaſs is made. 
. | To extract the ſalt of POLVvERINE, rochetta, and ſoda, for mak- 
dar glaſs. Thoſe who make glaſs, muſt begin by providing 
bak 820d rochetta or ſoda, ſee SODA, to extract the alcali ſalt of 
gel Which is the baſis or foundation of their work: The beſt, 
which contains moſt ſalt, may be tried by touching it with the 
cn I gue ; but the ſureſt method is to eſſay them in a melting- pot. 
71 | To extract the ſalt of rochetta or ſoda, which is commonly 
n. n lumps, reduce it firſt into a fine powder; fill your copper 
0 with fair water, and make a fire with dry wood ; when the wa- 
in WM begins to boil, put in ten pounds of tartar, calcined to a white- 
ou, II. N neſs, 


2 wooden parallelopepid of about four inches long, covered with 


lixiviums ; and it is hence that there is more ſalt extracted out 


ws TOES . - 
neſs, to every hundred pounds of ſoda; ſtir it with a Tong wool 
re, lt. 


ladle, and put in the rochetta or ſoda ; continue the 0 
ring with the wooden ladle in the copper, till all the Polverie {t 
is incorporated with the water, and the ſalt extracted. Th be 
water being one third part boiled away, fill your coppers agzy th 
with freſh water, and continue the boiling till half be conſume, it 
when the ley will be made. | ri 
Your ley thus being made, ſlacken your fire, and empty you 
ley into earthen pans very well glazed ; let it ſtand ſo fix day, WW fer 
that the aſhes may ſettle to the bottom, and the ley become cler on 
pour that ley into other earthen pots, leaving the aſhes behind, of: 
and let it ſtand two days longer, and the ley will become en tha 
limpid and clear, all the earthy fæces precipitating and ſet. red 


tling at the bottom; continue this three times, and you vil 
have a clear and limpid ley, which will yield a very fine ani an 
perfect falt. TE 

Fill the copper with the refined and clarified leys in the pan; and 
gently boil it to evaporate the water, till it begins to thicknM till 
and ſhoot its falt, which it commonly does in about twenty-four ly | 
hours time, fo that the ſalt begins to appear on the furface ꝗ Por 


me coppee. 7 | s 
Let the fire be gentle and eaſy as ſoon as the ſalt begins u has 
ſhoot.:for fear the ſalt ſhould: ſtick to the copper, which a great ſom 
fire will cauſe it to do, and fo burn it; which often happens u to d 
thoſe that do not take ſuch precaution. 5 ture 
This reaſon ought to oblige thoſe who work in this art u ing 
procure veſſels well lined with lead, ſuch as they uſe to boil alun mad 
in; beſides, theſe leys, being ſharp and corroding, deftroy ani a tir 
conſume the braſs by degrees, or the moiſture cankers it, an then 
ſo it ſpoils the colour and beauty of the ſalt. of a 
The ſalt, being well drained, muft be put into little wooden poli 
tubs or fats, the better to dry out all the moiſture, according v degr 
the ſeaſon wherein it was made; then beat it groſly, and put ii into 
into a furnace moderately heated, there gently to dry. It being T 
thus, take it out of the furnace and pound it in a ſtone mortai the r 

or grind it in a mill, and afterwards ſift it through a fine ſiene i appe 
the holes whereof are not bigger than grains of wheat: This ſalt anc 
being thus prepared, ought to be kept in a dry and convenieniſſſ ble o 
place, where there is no duſt. es | T1 
POMEGRANATE blaſſam; to colour this, Iay on minium of u 
vermilion, and carmine, and finiſh with carmine. _— 
Let the green be verditer and maſticote, and ſhade with ini ples, 
Giacomo PONTE da Baſſans il Vecchio, was ſcholar to bis 3 factu 
ther Bonifacio, ſtudied Titian and Parmegiano; born in tis ſaing 
year 1510, lived at Baſſano and Venice, excelled in hiftor] wg 


aninals, landſcapes, and portraits; died in 5592, aged 92501 
. 
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PORCELAIN ; the moſt juſt and regular idea we can form 
ofthe Porcelain, or China ware, is, that it is an half vitrified ſub- 
ſtance, or manufacture, in a middle ſtate between the common 
baked earthen ware of our vulgar manufactures and true glaſs ; 
this is the eſſential and diſtinguiſhing character of Porcelain, and 
it is only by conſidering it in this light, that we are to hope to ar- 
ive at the perfect art of imitating it in Europe. 


This attempt 1s to be made, on theſe principles, in two dif- 


on which fire acts with more than ordinary ſtrength, in the time 
of its paſſing from the common baked ſtate of earthen ware into 


reduced to powder, the one of which ſhall be of force to reſiſt a 
very violent fire, ſo as not to become vitrified in it ; and the other 
a matter eaſily vitrifiable ; in the firſt caſe the matter is to be tak- 
en out of the fire, at the time when it is imperfectly vitrified ; 
and in the other the compound maſs is to remain in the furnace 
till the one ſubſtance, which is the more eaſily vitrifiable, is tru- 
ly vitrified, and, being then taken out, the whole will be what 
Porcelain 1s, a ſubſtance in part vitrified, but not wholly ſo. 

The firſt method is that by which the European Porcelain 
has generally been made, and, though that of St. Cloude and 
ſome other places has been very beautiful, yet it is always eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh even the fineſt of it from China ware, and the na- 
ture of the two ſubſtances appears evidently different ; theſe, ow- 


made to endure a long and violent fire, and are taken from it at 


them perfect glaſs; on the contrary, the China ware being made 
of a paſte, part of which is made of a ſubſtance in itſelf ſcarce 
poſſible to be vitrified, bears the fire in a yet much more intenſe 
degree of heat than ours, and is in no danger of running wholly 
into glaſs from it. 1 

The two ſubſtances, uſed by the Chineſe, are well known by 
the names of petuntſe and kaolin ; and, on examining theſe, it 
appears very evident, that we have in Europe the very fame ſub- 
ſtances, or, at leaſt, ſubſtances of the very ſame nature, and capa- 


Theſe are the two different ſemivitrifications, on one or other 
of which all the European manufactures have hitherto been 
WW founded ; and it is eaſy, from the knowledge of theſe two princi- 

if ples, to determine, on breaking a piece of the China of our manu- 
is far faQture, by which of the two proceſſes it is made. It is done by 
n the ing the half vitrified maſs of a ſubtance which would ſoon 
ſtory i after have been wholly vitrified; then the putting it in a crucible, 
heat wo an equal degree of fire, will ſoon turn it wholly into glaſs; 

QB- | | — 4 ths 


ferent manners: The one, by finding ſome appropriated matter, 


that of glaſs ; the other is to compoſe a paſte of two ſubſtances 


ing all their beauty to their near approach to vitrification, are 


a time when a very little longer continuance would have made 


ble of being wrought into a Porcelain equally beautiful and fine. 
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this is the cafe of moſt of our European Porcelain. But, ifit | 
made of two ingredients, the one of which is not vitrifiable, org 
leaft not by ſach fires, then the matter will melt, but will not ji. 
trify; this is the cafe with the Chineſe Porcelain, which is kejt 
in fufion a long time, yet, when cold, is China ware till, fo tha 
this is evidently made of two ſuch ingredients. " 
Beſides theſe methods, there is yet another of late invention, 
which makes a very beautiful China, and which, if it does not al. on 
ford veſſels equal to thoſe of China, yet will afford them neat 
approching to thoſe, and at a conſiderably ſmaller price: Thi * 
method conſiſts in reducing glafs to China. 
The fine deep blue of the old Porcelain ware of China i cok 
much valued by the curious, and it is much lamented that the 
ſame colour is not uſed at this time. The art ſeems at preſent 
to be loſt, but perhaps it might be recovered by trials; it is cer- 
tain, that the Chineſe have cobalt among them, and very pro- "97 
bably they uſed a blue colour prepared from this, before they 
had any commerce with us; notwithftanding all the conjeQures ' 
about their materials for colouring, this feems the moſt probable Ml Set 
ſubſtance ; and there is a way of preparing a colour from thi 
much ſuperior to that now in uſe, which we call ſmalt. 
Cobalt is a mineral containing arſenic and a blue vitrifiabe fo 
earth, The common way of preparing ſmalt is by roaſting this | .*; 
cobalt in a reverberatory fire. This diſpoſes it to vitrify, and 
drives off the arfenic it contains in fumes, which, collecting at 
the top, forms true flowers of arſenic. It is very certain however 
from experiments, that, if this arſenic could be preſented in the 
cobalt, the ſmalt would be of a much finer colour ; for there are of tl 
ſome kinds of cobalt, which yield ſmalt without previous roaſt- 
Ing, and, as the arſenic is in a great meaſure contained in theſe, 
the ſmalts are much finer coloured. Arſenic, added to ſmalt whik | 
in fuſion, greatly exalts in colour alſo, and there is a way of pro- 
curing ſmalt from cobalt without fire, only by diſſolving it in an 
acid, and precipitating that ſolution with oil of tartar ; the ſmalt, 
thus precipitated to the bottom, is of a much finer colour than 
any prepared by fire, but it is much more expenſive, and prepar- 
ed in leſs quantity. It is very poſſible that the Chineſe might 
have the art of making this kind of ſmalt before they knew us 
and that to this was owing the fine blue of their Porcelain ware; 
but when we trafficked with them, and they purchaſed ſmalt ſo 
much cheaper of us, than they could make it themſelves, they 
naturally diſcontinued the manufacture of their own finer kind, ret th 
without conſidering how greatly inferior the colour was, which Hit ac 
the other yielded, If this be the caſe, it will be eaſy to rere eurat 
this other art; and the adding the true old China blue to our i ni 
| European 
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Furopean manufaCtures, in imitation of Porcelain, may give 
them a value which they have not at preſent. | 
The Chineſe had once a method of painting the figures of 
fiſhes and other things on the inſide of their veſſels, in ſuch a 
manner, that they did not appear till the veſſel was filled with 
water, or ſome other clear liquor; they called this fort of China 
ware kialſim, that is to ſay, the concealed blue China. The 
art is now in a great meaſure loſt, but there may be ſome gueſs 


) WH made at the manner in which it might be done at this time. 
Tue veſſels that are made in this manner, muſt be very thin; the 
. WH colour muſt be laid on in form of the fiſh, or other animals, or 
; | foures on the inſide, after the veſſel has been once baked ; after 


this colour has had time to dry, the inſide of the veſſel] muſt have 


made, and over this a varniſh of the common kind; the con- 
ſequence of this will be, that the figures of the fiſh in a very ſtrong 
colour will be buried between two coats of the ware, which to- 
gether form a complete veſſel; the outſide is then to be ground 
down'almoſt to the figures, and, when they begin to appear, a 
nem coat of varniſh may be laid over this; the figures will then 
| be obſcute, and ſcarce i at all perceivable; but, on filling the veſ- 
ſe] with water, the tranſparence of the ſides will be taken off, 
and the liquor will make a fort of foil behind, which will throw 
out the figures of the fiſh ; this might be done in any ware clear 
and tranſparent ; the Porcelain of China would beſt ſucceed 
with it, but the pains and nicety required are too great. 


greatly in eſteem among them, in which there are flowers and 
wi other figures, yet the ſurface is quite ſmooth, and the ſubſtance 
_ extremely thin; the manner of making it is this: They firſt form 


de veſſel of the fineſt materials as thin as they can; then, when 
* they have poliſhed it inſide and out at the wheel, they put it 
. into a ſtump of its own ſhape, but cut with all theſe figures; they 
un: preſs this down ſo firmly on this yet moiſt veſſel, that the im- 
10 preſſion is received in a very perfect manner; and, if the ſhape of 
* the veſſel be at all loſt, they take it to the wheel again to reſtore 
1 | they then finiſh it with the knife and ſciſſars, and, when they 
i haue made it as perfect as can be, they cover it with a fine white 
they Yarniſh, within and without; this fills up all the cavities of the 
tad. impreſſion, and gives a perfectly ſmooth and even ſurface z 


jet the thickneſs of this varniſh in the traces of the figures gives 


Urately ſeen as if painted on the outſide ; this is an artifice that 
Might eaſily be brought to bear among us, and ſeveral of our finer 
Wes would make a pretty figure with it, 

N 3 There 


a ſecond coat of the ſame earth, or ſtone, of which the veſſel is 


The Chineſe make a great variety of figures on the ſurfaces 
. of the vaſes of white China ware, and there is one kind of this 


it a different white, and the whole figures are as finely and ac 
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There is a current opinion among the Chineſe themſelyg, 
that the Porcelain ware of former times was greatly ſuperior tg 
that which they make at preſent, and that the burying China i 
the earth for a long time adds to its beauty; but all this is found. 
ed on error. The truth is, that our merchants beat down the 
price of their ware, and thereby compel them to make a work 
kind in general; but they are able to do as fine things now » eine 
ever. hat gave birth to the opinion, that burying Porcelan WM natu 
made it good, was, that finer pieces than ordinary are ſometime 
found buried; theſe are all precious vaſes which the poſſeſſos Mi ever 
buried by way of ſecurity, in the times of civil war; and it is no in in 

wonder that there are none but the fineſt kind found buried on Mi der; 
theſe occaſions. | 

Staining or colouring PORCELAIN, The Chineſe, for a 
many ages, uſed only white Porcelain ; the firſt colour they em- 
ployed was blue, and, after that, made uſe of many more ; the an- 
_ cient blues were prepared by themſelves from a kind of lapi 

lazuli, but we now ſupply them with the ſmalt ſo much cheaper, 
that it is no longer worth their while to make it themſelves ; they : 
uſed to prepare this only by giving a gentle calcination to the this 
ſtone, and then beating it to powder, and grinding it to the ut- ¶ acc: 
moſt fineneſs in mortars of unglazed Porcelain ware with pefile eis, 
of the ſame. The red, which the Chineſe uſe, is made of our WM gre 
green vitriol, or common copperas ; they put about a pound of Wl ® * 
this into a crucible, and lute on this another crucible inverted; ni 
this laſt has a hole cut in the top, which they keep covered ot il Ne. 
open at pleaſure ; they ſet this crucible in a furnace of bricks ſo e 
contrived, as to throw all the flames upon the lower veſſel, inthe WW cal 
way of our chemiſts reverberatory furnaces ; they make a large Wl Kit 
fire of charcoal all round it, and obſerve the hole at the top; for, Ml brit 
ſo long as there aſcend thick black fumes through that, the mat- of 
ter is not ſufficiently calcined, they watch the going off of this Wl pre 
fume, and, when there appears in the place a fine and thin cloud, 0 
they take away the crucible ; the matter being then ſufficiently ler 
burnt, they try this however by taking a little out, and examin- wh 
ing the colour; if it be not ſufficiently red, they let it remain lon- co. 

ger in the fire; when they find that it is of a good colour, they WW 
take away the fire, and leave the veſſel to cool; this done, they de 
find a cake of red matter at the bottom of the crucible, anda WM * 
quantity of a finer powder about its ſides; they keep theſe ſepa- WM * 
Tate, the latter being the pureſt, the fineſt, and the brighteſt co- . 
lour; one pound of copperas affords about four ounces of this co- Ia 
Jour, and this is the red, which they manage in different ſhades, N W 
and vary ſo much. "_ 
The Chineſe have alſo a white colour, which they uſe in the! fit 
figures painted on the China; the ware itſelf is naturally wha 0 
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1nd the varniſh, or oil of ſtone, is a great addition to its whiteneſs 


al over. But they have yet another way of making a much 


ner and brighter than theſe, as may be ſeen in moſt of the fine 
China ware, where there is any white in the figures; this white 
j made in the following manner: They collect on the ſhores of 
their rivers a fort of agate, which is of a whitiſh hue, without 
veins, and tolerably tranſparent ; it approaches very much to the 
nature of cryſtal, and probably cryſtal may be found to ſupply its 
place with usz they calcine this ſtone to white powder, and to 
every ounce of this, when ground in their Porcelain mortars to 


in impalpable fineneſs, they add two ounces of ceruſs in fine pow- 


der; this they mix with the varniſh, and lay on in the common 
way of other colours. 
Thi white mixture ſerves not only for the colouring white, 
but it is the baſis of ſeveral other of thoſe bezutiful colours which 
we ſee on the China ware, and which our manufacturers have 
been often perplexed what to make of; their green colour is 
made of copper ruſted with acid ; and the fine deep violet co- 


lour is made of this green, by adding to it a due proportion of 
| this white; it is not to be ſuppoſed, that this effect is produced 


according to the common laws of mixing colours among paint- 
ers, for then the white and the green would only make a paler 
green, But, copper being a metal, that as well gives a fine blue, 
3s a fine green, according to the nature of the ſubſtances it is 
mixed with, the white in this caſe alters the very nature of the- 
green, and converts it into that fine and deep violet blue which 
we may draw from copper, by means of any of thoſe volatile al- 
calies, ſuch as ſpirit of ſal armoniac, ſpirit of hartshorn, ſpirit of 


ine, or any the like liquor. The workmen know how to 


bring this blue to any degree, by putting in different proportions 
of each colour; there is not any admixture of them that will not 
produce a blue of ſome kind, but always, the more of the green 
colour is uſed, the deeper the blue will be, and the leſs the pa- 
ler; the yellow is made by an admixture of ſeven drachms of this 
white, and three drachms of copperas, or more, if they deſire the 
colour to be deeper. 
Theſe colours are laid on upon the veſſel, when they have 
deen once baked; but they do not appear, till the ſecond baking 
Is _ in their proper ſhades and tinges, and ſometimes ſcarce 
at all, | 
The black China is much eſteemed in the Eaſt, and particu- 
larly when it is ornamented with gold, this colour looking better 
with that ornament than any other; the black is always laid on 
when the Porcelain is firſt dried, and is prepared by mixing of a 
fine deep blue with ſeven ounces of that fine varniſh, which they 
call oil of ſtones, This admixture gives a deep black, when the 
N 4 colour 
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colour is thoroughly dry, the veſſels are baked, and, when this 
done, the gold is laid on, and the whole is baked again in a par. 
ticular furnace made for that purpoſe; if they would have the 
black degenerate into blue, they need only add the leſs of the 
blue, and a little of the ceruſs, or agate white before deſcribed, 
They have two peculiar ways of applying the red beſides the 
common one, both which require a nice workman, and make 
the ware come very dear ; they call one of theſe oils red, and the 
other blown red. | | 

There are many things practiſed by the Chineſe, in their co- 
louring and forming the ſeveral kinds of Porcelain, which may 
be well brought into uſe among us, and give a new value to our 
own wares, even though we ſhould never arrive at their art of 
making the thing itſelf, One kind of colouring, eaſily introduced 
among us, would be what they call hoan ton hoan ; this produces 
veſiels of great beauty and price, and is done in this manner: 
The matter of which veſſels are made for this purpoſe, need not 
be very fine; they uſually take any of the common veſlels baked, 
without having been varniſhed, and conſequently ſimply white, 
and without luſtre; when theſe are intended to be of one ſimple 
colour, they need only be plunged into a liquid varniſh or oil, 28 
the workmen there call it, coloured with ſuch ingredients as will 
{trike the moſt lively tinges; but, if it is to be coloured in com- 
partments, as is uſually the cuſtom with this ſort of China, it is to 
be done by the pencil; the uſual way is to paint theſe in pannels, M bent. 
one green, another blue, and ſo on; and they make a very a- Noth 
greeable appearance. There requires no more to this, than the Mie ve 
laying on the colours tolerably thick, with a large pencil; but, if Wvork: 
the pictures of animals and plants are to be given, they are to be MD 
done with the moſt permanent colours, and the veſſel, being again 
well baked, becomes very beautiful. 

The Chineſe, who are deceivers in every thing, find the way 
of cheating very much, in regard to this ſort of China ware; they 
paint the flowers of plants, and ſome parts of the birds, &c. in 
very bright colours, after the veſſel has been baked. Vermilion 
is a fine colour, which they often add on this occaſion; but they 
cannot uſe this before the baking, becauſe it would be deſtroyed 
by the fire ; theſe colours, which are laid on afterwards, cannot 
laft, but ſoon rub off in the wiping, or uſing the things ; the 0- 
thers laſt for ever, for they are laid on with the greateſt heat of 
all, the veſſels being put into the ſame furnaces to lay on theſe 
as the other things are baked in, for the firſt time. Saltpetre and 
powder of flints are generally the things added to the colours 
thus laid on, to make them penetrate and run properly. Thus 
for the fine deep violet colour, which makes the greateſt figure 
of all others ; on this ware they mix together equa] quantities 5 
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thefine azure, the powder of flints, and ſaltpetre, all firſt powder- 
Jed ſeparately, till perfectly fine; this is tempered with water, and 
then laid on with the pencil ; and, though it looks rough at firſt, 
it comes out of the furnace of as beautiful a gloſſy hue, as any 
thing that can be conceived. The yellow is made by mixing to- 
ether three ounces of ceruſs, and three ounces of powdered 
nts and adding three, four, or more drachms of the red cop- 
yeras, till the whole is of the proper degree of colour. The white 
s compoſed only of powder of flints and ceruſs, with a ſmall 
aumixture of the ſaltpetre, or it will ſucceed tolerably well with- 
out; theſe are all the particulars neceſſary to be obſerved, for 
the making a ſort of Porcelain of great beauty, in which the 
nature of the ware itſelf is not concerned; ſo that it ſeems eaſy 
to imitate it with any of our own wares. 

In the baking of this, or any other kind of coloured China, the 
ſecond time, there is however ſome caution to be uſed in the 
placing of the pieces; the Chineſe are very curious in their diſ- 
poſition of theſe, arranging them in the moſt compact manner, 
and putting the little ones within the great ones; but great care 
i alſo neceſſary, that the veſſels do not touch one another in the 
parts where they are painted, for the conſequence of that would 
be the ſpoiling of both veſſels, as the colours would run together; 
tie bottom of one veſſel may generally be placed, on the bottom 
of ano ther, though both are painted; becauſe the rims are not 
panted, and they keep the painted parts from touching one 
mother. High and narrow veſſels, ſuch as chocolate cups, &c. 
ae very troubleſome on this occaſion ; the method the Chineſe 
workmen take with them is this: They place a range of them 
bas to cover the whole bottom of the furnace, and they cover 
tlis with a thin bed of broad China ware, over which they place 
mother row of the cups, and ſo on to the top, where they lay on 
no covering; they never bake any thing elſe with thoſe cups, 
when they are of this kind of twice baked Porcelain. 
PORTRAIT, bo the repreſentation of a perſon, and 


n *ORTRAITURE, J eſpecially a face, done from the life. 

ey And in this ſenſe we uſe the term Portrait- painting, in con- 
ed diſtinction to hiſtory- painting, where all reſemblance of per- 
ot en is diſregarded. 

o- W *OSTURE, in painting and ſculpture, &c. is the ſituation 
of a figure, with regard to the eye; and of the ſeveral principal 
ſc {embers thereof, with regard to one another, whereby its action 


6 expreſſed. | | 
A conſiderable part of the art of a painter conſiſts in adjuſt- 
ig the Poſtures, in giving the moſt agreeable Poſture to his fi- 


"es; and in accommodating them to the characters of the 
„„ | reſpectiye 
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reſpective fi „ and the part each has in the action, and t 
cendveg n them throughout. e 
Poſtures are either natural or artificial. » A) 
Natural Poſtures are ſuch as nature ſeems to have had a tie 4 th 
to, in the mechaniſm of the body; or rather ſuch as the or. 
nary actions and occaſions of life lead us to exhibit, while you, Wi W. 
and the joints, muſcles, ligaments, &c. are pliable. 
Artificial Poſtures are thoſe which ſome extraordinary view 
or occaſions lead us to exhibit: Such, e. gr. are thoſe of our p Laff 
ture-maſters, „„ 
POTTERY, is the art of making earthen pots and veſch . Th 
or the manufactory of earthen ware. | 
The wheel and lathe are the chief, and almoft the only inſtru. cam 
ments uſed in Pottery: The firſt for large works, and the ſ. 
cond for ſmall ; although, in truth, they are much the ſame, as to Md ſe 
the manner of uſing them. 
The potter's wheel conſiſts principally in the nut, which is ode 
beam or axis, whoſe foot or pivot plays perpendicularly on aire f 
free-ſtone ſole or bottom, | tot 
From the four corners on the top of this beam, which does 
not exceed two feet in height, ariſe four iron bars, called the 
ſpokes of the wheel; which, forming diagonal lines with te Th 
beam, deſcend, and are faſtzned at the bottom to the edges of iir 
ſtrong wooden circle, four feet in diameter, perfectly like the fe. ta gr 
loes of a coach-wheel, except that it has neither axis nor radi; 
and is only joined to the beam, which ſerves it as an axis by tie ter 
iron bars. 1 | 
The top of the nut is flat, of a circular figure, and a foot nMiſrmir 
diameter. On this is laid a piece of glazed earth to be ture 
and faſhioned, | 
The wheel, thus diſpoſed, is encompaſſed with four ſides e an 
four different pieces of wood, ſuſtained on a wooden frame; te od 
hind piece, which is that whereon the workman fits, is made *iſenoug 
little inclining towards the wheel]; on the fore-piece are place 
the pieces of prepared earth. Laſtly, the ſide- pieces ſerve tt 
workman to reſt his feet againſt, and are made inclining, to gie H coal- 
him more or leſs room, according to the ſize of the veſſel to be 
turned. . 
By the fide of the workman is placed a trough of water, whete. 
with, from time to time, he wets his hands, to prevent the eat erpar 
{ſticking to them, „ 


In uling the wheel; the earth being prepared, and a piece aiif bon 
it, ſuitable to the work intended, laid on the top of the beam; lived 
the workman fits down, his thighs and legs being much eb th 

panded, and reſting his feet on the ſide - pieces, as is moſt com N 


_ 


venient. 


In this ſituation the wheel is turned round, till it has got the 
ober velocity; when, wetting his hands in the water, he bores 
ecavity of the veſſel, continuing to widen it from the middle; 


etting his hands from time to time. 

When the veſſel is too thick, he uſes a flat piece of iron, with 
hole in the middle, and ſomewhat ſharp on the edge, to pare 
{what is redundant. | 
Laſtly, when the veſſel is finiſhed, it is taken off from the cir- 
war head, by a wire paſſed underneath the veſſel. 

The potter's lathe is alſo a kind of wheel, but more ſimple 
xd flight than the former; its three chief members are an iron 
eam Or axis, three feet and a half high, and two inches in dia- 
neter; a little wooden wheel, all of one piece, an inch thick, 
nd ſeven or eight in diameter, placed horizontally at the top of 
he beam, and ſerving to form the veſſel on ; and another larger 
rooden wheel, all of a piece, three inches thick, and two or 
liree feet broad, faſtened to the ſame beam at the bottom, paral- 
| to the horizon. = 
The beam or axis turns by a pivot at the bottom in an ircn 
land. 

The workman gives the motion to the lathe with his feet, by 
puſhing the great wheel alternately with each foot, ſtill giving 
ta greater or leſſer degree of motion, as his work requires. 
They work with the lathe with the ſame inſtruments, and 
aſter the ſame manner as the wheel. : 

But neither the one nor the other ſerve for any more than the 
ſorming the body of the veſſel, &c. 
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the mouldings, being to be made, and ſet on by hand; if there 
be any ſculpture in the work, it is uſually done in earthen or 
vooden moulds, prepared by a ſculptor, unleſs the potter is artiſt 
enough to do it himſelf, which is very rare. 
As to the glazing or varniſhing of the work, this is uſually 
lone with mineral lead, i. e. lead pulveriſed, by throwing char- 
coal-duſt into the melted lead, and the aſhes of lead, which, in 
fe, are only its ſcum and ſcoria. 

POVERTY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman in 


th Mexpanded wings on her left, as if ſhe was ready to fly up. — 
The wings ſignify the deſire to aſcend to the higheſt pitch of 

ceo knowledge, but the ſtone hinders the ſoaring, and they are ob- 

am Wed to tay in their abject ſtate, and become a Jaughing-ſtock 

es che world. ung 

co, N:cholas POUSSIN, was born of noble deſcent in 1594, ſtu- 
ed at Paris and Rome, practiſed after Dominichino, and the 


antique 


1 thus turns it into form, the wheel turning afreſh, and he - 


The feet, handles, and ornaments, if there be any beſides 


z ſorry habit, has her right hand faſtened to a heavy ſtone, and- 
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antique aſter Flammingo ; lived at Rome, excelled in lilo 
and ſmall figures; died in 1665, aged 71 years. 


ject things, as appears by her robe; theory does not doat on ciſſ 


denote reaſon neceſſary for the due conduct of affairs; the rule 


mn a white mantle, looking up to heaven, kneeling; in one hand 


Prayer; the cock denotes vigilance. 
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| (F Francis du POY LLI, an engraver, who wrought f |; hol 
ſeveral maſters, uſed this mark. 

PRACTICE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by an old wo nb 
man, her head inclined, a pair of compaſſes in one hand, ad ener 
rule in the other; ſhe is dreſſed in a ſervile manner. — Her don 
looks denote her regarding only that part we tread on, and 4 


rom, but relies on the true knowledge of things; the compaſe 


the meaſure of things, eſtabliſhed by common conſent. 

PRATSE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a fair lady alli bo 
white, wearing a jewel of jaſper at her breaſt, crowned with 
garland of roſes; holds a trumpet in her right hand, out of whic Maſ 
iſſues great ſplendor ; her left arm extended, and ſeems to pon” 
at ſome particular perſon. —Handſome, becauſe our ears are de 
lighted with nothing more than Praiſe ; the jaſper and roſes & I. 
note Praiſe, for thoſe who wear them, get all mens favour an | 
applauſe ; the trumpet, reputation of thoſe who deſerve Praiſe Y 
the points at ſomebody Praiſe-worthy. | 


PRAYER, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by an old woman 


a fuming cenſer, a heart in the other, a cock on the ground, 
Kneeling denotes her being conſcious of her failings ; her mate | 
tle, that Prayer ought to be in ſecret ; the heart ſhews, that, if 1 , 
pray not, lip-labour is in vain ; the incenſe-pot is a ſymbol d 


PRECEDENCE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a mi 
jeſtic woman, having a wren on the crown of her head, and op 
poſes an eagle with her right hand, to prevent its ſoaring aloſtt 
diſpatch its rival. —The wren, among the Romans, was called 
king of birds ; and Ariſtotle ſays, the eagle often contends wit 
it, as not enduring ſhe ſhould have the pre-eminence, which 
cauſes the antipathy between them. | 

Franciſco PRIMATICCTO Bologneſe, born in the year 149%, 
ſcholar of Gio Romano, lived in Bologna, Mantua, and in 
France; excelled in hiſtory- painting and architecture; died in 
the year 1570, aged 80 years. 4 

WIE AN Theſe two marks are in 12 pieces, copied 

V. from the paintings of the chapel of Fontan 
bleau; on one ſide is the firſt mark, ſignifying St. Martin of Bo- 
logna, who was Franciſco Primaticcio, called abbot of St. Mat- 
tin's; on the other ſide is the ſecond mark, which ſtands for An- 
thony Guernier, the engraver. | 

| PRINT- 
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pK TIN G, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman 
"2 white chequered habit, with the letters of the alphabet on 
|; holds a trumpet in one hand, round which is a ſcroll, inſcri- 
hed ubique ; and, in the other, the ſempervive, or houſe-leek, 
with the word ſemper ; a printing-prefs by her, with ſome im- 
nements—W hite ſhews the impreſſion ſhould be pure and cor- 
xt; chequered, to ſignify the little boxes for the letter; ubi- 
qe ſipnifies its being famous every-where. | 
PRINTS, are of great uſe for drawing, painting, &c. they are 
me of the happieſt productions of latter ages. 
And they are, in our age, arrived to ſo high a degree of per- 
kfion, and good gravers have furniſhed us with fo many on all 
ſrts of ſubjects, that it may truly be ſaid, they are the depoſi- 
ties of al that is fine and curious in the world. 
The origin of Prints was in the year 1460, and aroſe from one 
Maſo Finiguerra, a goldſmith of Florence, who having graved 
z plate, and caſting ſome of it in melted ſulphur, he perceived 
what came out of the mould was marked with the ſame Prints 
$ his plate, by the black which the ſulphur had taken from his 
mring; he tried to do as much on ſilver plates with wet pa- 
per, by rolling it ſmoothly with a roller, which alſo ſucceeded. 
This novelty tempted Baccio Baldini, a goldſmith of the ſame. 
ty, to try whether he could do the ſame ; and his ſucceſs en- 
turaged him to engrave ſeveral plates of the invention and de- 
ſen of Sandro Boticello ; and, upon this, Andrea Mantegna, 
udo was at that time at Rome, ſet about engraving ſome of his 
om pieces. 
The knowledge of this invention getting into Flanders, Mar- 
n of Antwerp, then a famous painter, engraved abundance of 
Pates of his own invention, and ſent ſeveral prints into Itar, 
mich were marked thus, M. C. | 
After Martin of Antwerp, Albert Durer began to appear, and 
re the world an infinite number of fine Prints, both in copper 
and wood, all which he ſent to Venice to be fold. 
Marco Antonio, who happened at that time to be there, was 
o charmed with the beauty of theſe Prints, that he copied thir- 
an of them, which repreſented our Saviour's paſſion ; and theſe 
Copies were received at Rome with ſo much the more admira- 
on, by how much the more they were finer than the originals. 
| Atthe ſame time Ugo da Carpi, an Italian painter of a mean 
city, but of a wit apt for invention, found out, by means of 
general plates of wood, the way how to make Prints reſemble 
ſelgns in claro obſcuro; and ſome years after the invention of 
ihing was diſcovered, which Parmegiano ſoon made uſe of. 
Theſe firſt Prints drew the admiration of all that ſaw them, 
ur their novelty ; and the ſkilful painters, who wrought for 


glory, 
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- glory, were willing to uſe them, to ſpread their works yl g. 

the world. 

Raphael, among others, employed the famous Marco A; 

nio to engrave ſeveral of his pictures and deſigns; and thoſe x 

mirable Prints were ſo renowned, that they carried the name, 
Raphael through all the countries of Europe. 

A vaſt number of gravers have, ſince Marco Antonio, mal 

themſelves famous in Germany, Italy, France, and the Ion 

Countries, and have publiſhed, as well by graving as etchin 


an infinite number of Prints on all forts of ſubjects, as well H been e 
ſtories, fables, emblems, devices, medals, animals, landſcapef i te an 
flowers, fruits, as, in general, all the viſible productions au books 
and nature. 51 
From theſe, painters may draw every thing that may a: voulc 
them in the ſeveral parts of their art; as the antique pieces, nM inthe 
thoſe of Raphael and Caracci, for the good goũt, correctneſ i In 
deſign, the dignity of manner, for the choice of the airs of eaſor 
head, the paſſions of the mind, and the attitudes. than | 
| Thoſe of Correggio, for grace and delicacy of expreſſion, An 
Thoſe of Titian, Baſſano, and the Lombards, for the char Pint. 
ter of truth, for the ſimple expreſſions of nature, and, above al jugn 
for the gout of landſcapes. a | 
| Thoſe of Reubens for the grandeur and magnificence of l bing 
invention, and the artifice of claro obſcuro. 5 1] 
In ſhort thoſe, though they may be defective in ſome parti vert 
lar part of them, may yet have ſomething in them ſingular aa T 
extraordinary; for the painters may draw a conſiderable advan iſ bo 
tage from all the different manners of thoſe that have gone be with 
fore them. | _ TT 1 
For ſculptors, ſtatues, baflo-relievo's, medals, and other an vere 
tique works, thoſe of Raphael, Polydoro, and the whole RoW ut 
man School. 1 
For architects, the books that concern their profeſſion, ad pai 
that are full of demonſtrative figures of the invention of tber and 
authors, or copied from the antique. | 
For engravers, a collection of pieces of different manners, I ie 
either engraved or etched, 2 „ 
This collection will alſo ſerve to ſhew them the progrel Wm Wi 
engraving from Albert Durer to the engravers of our own times, tie 
which will include the works of Marco Antonio, Cornelius hay 


Corte, the Caracci, Sadelers, Pontius, Bolſvert, Goltzius, Mu- du 
ler, Voſterman, Viſcher, and a great many more, who bad 1 
particular character, and who, by different ways, all of then de 

ſtrove to imitate nature, when they did ſomething of their . 
invention; or pictures of different manners, when they only am- Wl Vi 


4 


ed at the faithfulneſs of imitation. 
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comparing thus the works of all theſe maſters, they ma 

io a judgment, which of them underſtood beſt the ee 
a; their tools, of light, and the uſefulneſs of tones, as it 
Kates to the claro obſcuro; which of them, in their works, re- 
qnciled delicacy and force beſt, and, in their productions, were 
volt ſenſible and exact; that, making a good uſe of theſe lights, 
bey may have the laudable ambition to equal, if not to ſurpaſs 
eſe ſkilful maſters. e 

For the curious in hiſtory and antiquity, every thing that has 
teen engraved, belonging to ſacred or profane hiſtory, the fable, 
he antique baſſo-relievo, the Trajan and Antonine pillars, the 
looks of medals and ſtones engraved, and ſeveral Prints that 
nay be helps to them in the knowledge of thoſe things they 
would know, or to keep thoſe things that they do know already 
n their minds. | | | 
| In ſhort, for thoſe that would form their govt, and have a 
raſonable tincture of the fine arts, nothing is more neceſſary 
than good Prints. 5 88 
Among all the good effects that may arife from the uſe of good 
Prints, I ſhall only name fix, by which we may eaſily make a 
julgment of the reſt, | 

he firſt is to divert the imagination, in repreſenting viſible 

tings to us by imitation. 3 1 
The ſecond is to inſtruct by a more forcible and ready man- 
ter than by ſpeech. 5 | 
| The third is to ſhorten the time we employ in recollecting 
| thoſe things that haye eſcaped our memory, and to refreſh it 
ith a glance of the eye. 1 

The fourth is to repreſent abſent and diſtant things, as if they 
dere before our eyes, which otherwiſe we could not ſee with- 
vut troubleſome voyages and great expence. 5 

The fifth ĩs to ao us, by thefe means, an eaſy way of com- 
paring ſeveral things together, Prints taking up fo little room; 
and we may make uſe of fo great a number, and ſo different. 

The ſixth is to give one a taſte of good things, and a tinc- 
ture of the fine arts, which no gentleman ſhould be ignorant of. 
If the ancients had had the ſame advantage of Prints as we 
have; and if they had, by the means of Prints, tranſmitted what 
they had done, that was fine and curious, to poſterity ; we ſhould 
have diſtinctly known abundance of things, of which we have 
{vB but confuſed ideas in hiſtory ; we might then ſee the ſtately mo- 
da ments of Memphis and Babylon, and the temple of Jeruſalem 
em i built by Solomon with ſo much magnificence ; we might make 
wn Uh *judgment of the building of Athens, Corinth, and old Rome, 
m: wid more certainty than we can now, by the poor remains that 
es leſt of them, 


It 
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It is for want of the invention of Prints, that the mache b. 
Archimedes and the elder Hiero ate loſt ; and the knowleg,,, man 
Dioſcorides in plants, and alſo of ſeveral animals, and x bey, 
many of the curious productions of nature, which the ſtuda MA her 
the ancients diſcovered. 1 HRS . to le 
PRODIGALITY, is repreſented, in painting, &e. by 10 i 
woman hoodwinked, of a ſmiling countenance, holding a 4 
nucopia with both her hands, out of which ſhe ſcatters pold ui Bo 
other precious things.— Blind, to ſhew they are ſo who pen wor! 
and ſquander away their ſubſtance, without reaſon, to thoſe yl year 
are unworthy of it, for the moſt part obſerving neither rule u P 
meaſure. | ; with 
PROPORTIONS of a human body. 1. The length of an u look 
right body is equal to eight times the length of the face or hey WM mor 
'T he arm, hanging ſtraight down, reacheth within a ſpan of oi of a 
knee : The length of the hand muſt be the length of the fac ſelf; 
The arms extended muſt be the juſt length of the body. on a 
2. Thoſe parts which are near the eye muſt be made l our 
and longer than thoſe that are farther off, becauſe the eye judge whe 
ſo of them; and, according to the diſtance from the eye, ſo ni P 
8 from that which is otherwiſe the real true Proportion 1. 
thoſe. VU f 5 e 
It is ſcarce poſſible to do any thing in the art of Proportion pall 
commendably, without the knowledge of arithmetic and geome P 
try; wherefore, the knowledge of theſe ſciences is required, I Ty: 
what is abſolutely neceſſary: For how otherwiſe ſhould any c nd 
underſtand the exact ts and Proportion of a body ? emp: 
Perſpeftive PROPORTION, is to be judged according to tif  \ 
_ diſtance of the eye from the thing viewed, as if one part of tu ſons 
body comes nearer to the eye than another, it is to be repreſent: Pur 
in drawing, &c. fb much bigger than the other part of the bo! 
which trends away from the eye: As if one leg ſtands behinljhif bloc 
another, the foremoſt, coming firſt to the eye, muſt be mads 1 
ſomewhat bigger and longer than the other, becauſe the eye jul; * 
eth ſo of it. - a _ 
And, in like manner, you are to obſerve the ſame rule in ay | ( 
other part of the body, that the Proportions muſt be leſſened a-W th 
cording to the diſtance that it is from the eye; which, notwit-Mſ lid 
ſtanding, cannot be much in a principal figure. 
But this rule is more nicely to be obſerved in ſtately palaces ra 
_ cathedral churches, or ſuch- like edifices, where there is a great tele 
variety by reaſon of their greater diſtances. | tr 
As alſo, many times, many figures ſtand far remote from the vel 


eye, and ſome nearer, which you are to take ſpecial notice qs 
that you expreſs thoſe that are far off at a diſtance, not too bg 
nor plain, See the ſeveral articles in PERSPECTIVE. = 0 
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1 PROSPERITY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a wo- 
man richly clad, in one hand a cornucopia heaped up with mo- 


ney) in the other an oak - branch, with acorns and violets upon 


her head. The horn of plenty filled denotes money neceſſary 
to lead a proſperous life; the oak, long life abſolutely neceſſary 
to it, as do the purple violets that always produce flowers. 


Marcello PROVENZALE da Cento, the ſcholar of Paulo 
Roſſeti, lived at Rome, excelled in hiſtory, and in moſaic 


works ſuperior to any; died in the year 1639, aged fixty-four 
E . . 

PRUDENCE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman 
with two faces, a gilded helmet on her head, a ſtag by her, a 


| looking-glaſs in her left hand, in her right an arrow, and a re- 


mora fiſh twiſted about it. — The helmet ſignifies the wiſdom 
of a prudent man, to be armed with wiſe counſel to defend him- 
lf; the ſtag ſhewing that we ſhould ruminate before reſolving 
ona thing, the mirrour bids us examine our defects by knowing 
ourſelves 3 the remora that ſtops a ſhip, not to delay doing good 


when the time ſerves. 


P. S. F. ſtands for Peter Stefanoni feeit z this artiſt engraved 


| Caracci's works. | | 
PURPLE, is a red colour bordering on violet, made princi- 


pally with cochineal. 
Purple was in high eſteem among the ancients, eſpecially the 


Tyrian Purple, which paſſed through more dyes than the reſt; 


one and which colour was in a manner almoſt peculiar to kings and 


emperors. 


Yet this Purple did not exceed that now in uſe ; the chief rea- 


ſons why the former has been diſuſed, are, that our modern 

Purple is not only cheaper but finer. 

The ancient or Tyrian Purple was tinged or dyed with the 

blood of a teſtaceous ſhell-fiſh, which the Latins call purpura. 
There is now found about Nicoya in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies 


aſhell-fiſh, which perfectly reſembles the ancient purpura, and 


in all probability the very ſame. 


Gage relates of this fiſh, that it uſually lives ſeven years; that 


t hides itſelf upon the approach of the dog-days, and continues 
nd for 300 days running. 


Theſe fiſhes are gathered plentifully in the ſpring, and, by 


dbing one againſt another, yield a kind of ſaliva or thick glair, 

rlembling ſoft wax; but the Purple dye is ſaid to be in the 

throat of the fiſh, and the fineſt part in a little white vein; the 

teſt of the body is of no uſe. He adds, that the chief riches of 

Nicoya conſiſt in this fiſh. | 

Cloth of Segovia, dyed with this Purple liquor, is ſold for 20 
YoL, . | O Crowns 
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194 PUR 
crowns the ell, and is worn by none but the greateſt Spaniy 
lords. 00 
Beſides the Weſt- Indian Purple fiſhes, we have others much 
nearer home; and Mr. W. Cole did, in the year 1686, diſcoyer 
Purple fiſhes on the coaſts of Somerſetſhire, South- Wales, &. 
where they were found in great abundance, as we find in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. 4 | | 
Mr. Reaumur obſerves, that this fiſh is a kind of buccinium, 
by which name the ancients called all thofe ſhell-fiſhes, that bear 
any reſemblance to a hunting-horn ; and, as Pliny relates, the 
ancient Purple was taken from this kind of ſhelfiſh. 

The author deſcribes the method of obtaining the colour 2 
follows: They break the ſhell, which is very hard, holding the 
mouth of the fiſh downwards, ſo as not to cruſh the body; and 
pick off the broken pieces, and then there appears a white vein, 
lying tranſverſely in a little furrow or cleft, next the head of the 
In this vein is the Purple liquor lodged ; fome of which, being 
laid on linen, appears at firſt of a light green colour; but, if 
expoſed to the ſun, ſoon changes into a deep green, andin afey 
minutes more into a fea-green, and in a few more into a blue; 
| thence it ſoon becomes of a purplifh red, and in an hour more 
of a deep Purple red. ; | 

And here the action of the fun ends; but it becomes of a moſt 
bright beautiful crimſon, by being waſhed in ſcalding water and | 
ſoap, which will bear waſhing admirably without any ſtyptic. 

Mr. Reaumur has diſcovered another very different kind of 
Purple. This, he ſays, is produced in oval grains about a quat- 
ter of an inch long, and one inch thick, full of a white liquor, 

bordering on yellow, which cover certain ſtones or ſands, about 
2 the fiſh called buccina of Poictou, in France, uſually al 
ſemble. 
Theſe he ſuppoſes to be the eggs of ſome unknown fiſh. 

Tbeſe grains being bruiſed on a white linen cloth, at the fit, 
only tinge it yellow, and that inſenſibly; but in three or four 
minutes turn to a very beautiful Purple red, provided the linen 

be expoſed to the open air; for the air of a room, although the 
windows be open, will not produce this effect. 

This colour will fade a little by repeated waſhings. 
 Thereis likewiſe a Purple fiſh about the Caribbee iſlands ; this 
| Hſh is called Burgan, being much about the ſize of the end of 2} 
finger, and in ſhape like our periwinkles: The ſhell of it is of 
a browniſh azure, the fleſh white, the inwards of a very bright | 
red, the colour of which appears through the body; and it is ths] 
that dyes the froth, which it caſts forth when taken, and which 
at firſt is of a violet hue, bordering on blue. nol 
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Jo cauſe theſe fiſh to yield the greater quantity of froth, they 
Jay them on a plate, ſhake and beat them one againſt another; 
upon which the plate is immediately covered with the froth, 
which they receive on a linen cloth, and as it dries becomes 
Purple, 

ber obſerves, that this colour is found to dwindle and 
difipate in proportion as the linen that is dyed with it is waſhed. 

The ſame author gives us alſo the deſcription of another Pur- 
ple dye, produced by a plant that grows in the Antilles iſlands : 
The juice of this tree, when cut, he ſays, is of a blood-red co- 
Jour, and communicates the ſame colour to cloths ;z though, like 
the former, it loſes much in waſhing. 8 

A tranſparent PURPLE for waſhing prints. This may be made 
either redder or nearer the blue, as you would have it, by boiling 
four ounces of raſped braſil wood in a pint of pale ſtale beer, an 
half an ounce of logwood or Campeachy wood, till the liquor is 
heightened to the colour you defire, which may be known, by 
dipping a piece of paper in it. 

If you find it too red, add more logwood to the braſil wood, 
and it will be nearer the Purple than the former; and by this 
method you may humour it to any degree of Purple, by apes | 
in either more or leſs logwood to the former compoſition, an 
fixing the colour with alum. 

This will produce ſuch clear Purple, as no mixture of ſolid 
reds and blues will produce; and the receipt has been for a long 
time kept ſecree. | | | 

Madam Mariana, of Amſterdam, famous for painting in mi- 
niature, and her excellent manner of illuminating prints, ſays, 
that the beſt Purple that can be made, may be compoſed between 
the carmine and indigo; to ſtrengthen which, on the red ſide, 
iu may add lake, between the lighter and darker part: And fo 
ake, when it is uſed in the ſame way, on the foregoing Purple, 
or the liquid crimſon, produces a very fine effect. N 

The colour of the Purple may be varied, and made either red- 
der, by putting more carmine; or bluer, by uſing more indigo; 


| which, being mixed on a white Dutch tile, will ſhew itſelf, 


To che fluffs, &c. a PURPLE. Allow a ſufficient quantity of 
far water to every pound of ſtuff, one pound of tartar, and two 
ounces of alum ; in which boil the cloth for an hour; then take 
it out, cool, and rinſe it; after this, warm ſome clean water, 
into which put in three ounces of braſil wood; boil it half an 
hour, and then work the ſtuffs in it, till it becomes as red as de- 

d: Upon which, -take them out, and put into the dye two 
ounces of pot-aſhes ; ſtir it well about, and put in the red ſtuff 
once more; roll it off and on the roller, that it do not ſpot; then 
cool, and rinſe it out. | 

| O 2 To 


= nn 
"Tv dhe folk a ſlight fort of PuxPIE. Clap the ſilk into the b. 
fighter red dye; but increaſe the quantity of pot-aſhes, to tun 


it to Purple; then rinſe and dry it. cyli 
To dye thread of a PURPLE colour. Firſt alum the thread with ſhor 
three pounds of alum, half a pound of tartar, and two ounces of hell 
brafil ; dry it, and draw it through the woad or indigo dye; then nine 
rinſe it clean and dry it again ; then, to brown or deepen it, take will 
twelve ounces of brafil,. being firſt boiled; which liquor divide Wl bec 
into three parts, to be nſed at three times. | bor 
To the firſt add half an ounce of Paris red, a fort of ſanda- but 
rach, one drachm of maſtich, and a quarter of an ounce of cal- it wi 
cined tartar ; always drying the thread, after you have uſed eve from 
ohe of the parts of the Rquor. The ſecond time add half an H 
ourte of turmeric, two drachms of cinnabar, and half an ounce rock 
of gum arabic. The third time, when the thread becomes red- Wl yoo! 
diſh, add a quart of ſharp ley, and by this means the thread will In 
be dyed of a laſting colour. 1 1. 1 
PYROTECHNY, from xve, fire, and xen, art, the ſcience Wi tight 
which: teaches the application of fire; but, in a more particular Ml uc 
ſenfe, it implies the doctrine of artificial fireworks. ſort c 
As rockets are the principal parts of every fireworks, we ſhall WM being 
begin with a deſcription of the moulds they are made in, which Ml i t 
are generally in the form of a cylinder, and generally made of cloſe ke. 
and hard wood, as white plum-tree, box, &c. Some are allo dick 
made of ivory, and, for rockets of extraordinary large ſizes, they {Wt 
are caſt in braſs or copper, and the inſide nicely turned; the foot {Walled 
or baſis of which, with the cylinder, wart, or half bullet, may dere 
be of ſolid wood. It is agreed, by the moſt famous artificers, hand 


that the moulds of all rockets from half a pound to fix pounds mall 
ſhould bo fix diameters of their orifices high; but the large ſize, Me tur 
of four, four and arr half, or five diameters. Rocket moulds, {W bro 
from ſome ounces to three pounds, are ordinarily ſeven diameters {Wi {i 
of their bore long; the foot, two or three diameters thick; the e, e 
wart, two thirds of the diameter; and the piercer, one third of the Nc b. 
| bore; the roller, two thirds, and always one or two diameters 
from the handle longer than the mould; the rammer, one dia- 
meter ſhorter than the mould, and fomewhat thinner than the 


ad pj 


roller to prevent the ſacking of the paper when the charge is cf 
rammed in. For the better illuſtration, plate VII. fig. 2, repre- end of 
_ fents the mould, with its bafis, cylinder, bore, and piercer, bench 
A B, the inferior diameter of the mould; C, the height of Nee de 
the mould ſeven diameters ; from D to E is the height of the Made | 
breech at bottom, which ſtops the mould when the rocket 1s ⁰ 
driving, and this is one and one third diameter. Upon this bot- Nude 
tom is a folid cylinder, whoſe height is one diameter of the ori- nd pe 
ce AB; this cylinder is crowned with a Wart or half bullet I, N 


T having 
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having a hole in the center, in which is fixed the iron or copper 
piercer F. 1. G, is an iron pin which keeps the bottom and 
cylinder together. 2. The roller. 3. The rammer. 4. A 
ſhorter rammer, which may be uſed with more eaſe, when the 
hell-of the rocket is rammed half full. When moulds are made 
nine diameters of their orifice long, the ſhell, with the wart, 
will be twelve diameters. Theſe forts of rockets fly very high, 
becauſe of their length, and containing a greater charge than the 
ſhort; yet the piercer needs be no longer than ſeven diameters, 
but ſubſtantial, ſo as to keep in its proper attitude : At bottom 
it will require the dimenſions of two thirds of the diameter, and 
from thence tapering to half the diameter. 

How to prepare caſes 45 warmers or rockets. The cafes of 
rockets are made of different ſorts of things, namely, paper, 
yood, tin, paſteboard, linen, leather, &c. . . 

In paper caſes, which are generally uſed, it is to be obſerved, 
1, That great care ought to be taken in winding or rolling them 
tight and cloſe upon the roller. 2. That the concave ſtroke be 
uuck clean, ſmooth, and without wrinkles; and, 3. That each 
ſort of caſes be of an equal length and ſize. The rocket-ſhells 
being very tireſome for two perſons to make by hand, a machine 
has been invented for the eaſement thereof. It is made of an 
caken board, about two feet wide, and three or four inches 
tick, planed ſmooth and cut into channels or grooves of diffe- 
rent ſizes, for greater or ſmaller rockets; and this is commonly 
alled the ſaddle: To this fort of ſaddles are alſo made preſſers, 
whereby the caſes on the roller are preſſed down with a heavy 
hand ; the handle of the roller having a hole in the middle, a 
mall iron bar is put in, and, as the man preſſes with one hand, 
le turns the roller with.the other; and by this means the paper 
brought as tight as .it ought to be : See fig. 3, 4. For four 
nd fix pound ſhells it is to be obſerved, that each ſheet of pa- 
per, except the firſt and laſt, in the part where the neck is form- 
cl, be a little moiſtened. The necks of rockets may: be formed 
kieral ways: For thoſe of three quarters of a pound a well- 
ited packthread will do, which having one end tied to a ſticx 
ad put between one's legs, and the other to a poſt, will draw 
tcloſe with eaſe. The large ſhells require more ſtrength, one 
ad of a ſtrong cord being fattened to a poſt that is fixed upon a 
tench, and the cord conveyed over a pulley and through a hole in 
e bench to a treddle, to which the other end of the cord is 
Made faſt, and the other to a belt with a hook. The necks of 
traordinary large-ſized rockets are drawn tight with ſtrong 
ods over ſcrews and round-necked irons. The wooden, tin, 
nd paſteboard rockets, are ſupplied with necks turned of wood, 

ud faſtened through the ſides of the ſhell with weodenpegs. 
| 5 0 3 
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. How to prepare the charges for rockets, and order the fires thruf 
to be of various colours. Before you charge the ſhell of the rocket, 
ſee that the powder is well worked and cleanſed, that the alt. 
petre is thoroughly refined and made into an impalpable powder, 
that the brimſtone be well cleanſed, that the coals be of lime. 
tree, or other ſoft wood well burnt, powdered, dried, and fift. | 
ed; and all theſe ingredients well mixed together and ſearce! il dle 
through a fine fieve. After this, weighing the proportionable chat 
quantities of each, put the mixture into the work-board, and po 
grind it therein with the grinder for an hour together. Then ty cigh 
your charge by fifting a little on a table ; and if, when lighted, # 
it burns away in an even fire and does not fly up, it is a ſign that _ 
it is worked enough. The charge being thus prepared, put it uy and 


in a box or other dry veſſel, in a place not too hot, cold, q A 
damp: And when you charge your rocket ſprinkle and mix the ire 
charge with a little brandy. If a rocket mounts even and high, K 
and gives a report as ſoon as it turns, it is a ſign of being made llt 
to perfection; but, if the rocket burſt as ſoon as it is lighted, wa 
then the charge is too fierce ; or, if it riſes a little and falls back, brin 
then the charge is foul and weak; the former is reCtifed by add- Hs 
ng more charcoal, and the latter by ſome meal powder. Forthe A 
reſt, it is to be obſerved, that the larger the rockets are the weaker - 
muſt be the charge; and, on the contrary, the ſmaller they are, 4 
the ſtronger muſt be their charge. 5 otne 
If you would repreſent a fiery rain falling from the rocket, mix 8 
among your charge a compoſition of powdered glaſs, filings of pf 
iron, and ſaw-duſt: This ſhower, on account of the varieties _ 
of its colours, is commonly called the peacocks tail. on 
To exhibit variety of colours, mix among the charge a certain Hl, 
quantity of camphire, which produces a white or pale fire; roſin, ' 
a red and copper colour; blood-ſtone, nealed and beaten to an * 
impalpable powder, will yield a blood-red ; ſulphur, a blue; {al * 
armoniac, a green; raw antimony, a reddiſh or honey colour; 08 
ivory ſhavings, a ſhining ſilver; filed agate- ſtone, an orange; 49 
and pitch, a dark and deep-coloured fire. The charges are com- = 
monly divided into three degrees, viz. white, grey, and black. * 
It is to be obſerved, that to the grey charges are four ingredients, A | 
viz. meal-powder, ſaltpetre, brimſtone, and charcoal; to th * 
white charges three, viz. ſaltpetre, brimſtone, and charcoal; by 
and to the black charges two, viz. meal-powder and charcoal. 3 
Charges for landſwarmers or ſmall rockets. Meal-powder, oe in 
pound, and charcoal one ounce ; or meal-powder {ix ounces} * 
ſaltpetre four ounces, brimſtone one ounce, charcoal one ou | 
and three quarters. This laſt may be uſed for the fuſee of othe!3 the 


 Gharges for water rockets, Saltpetre two ounces, line 
2 | alt 
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half n ounce, and charcoal one ounce and an half, or only half 
4n OUNCE, | 

A general charge for rockets of two and three ounces, Meal 
powder twelve ounces, ſaltpetre two ounces, brimſtone half an 
ounce, and charcoal one ounce and an half. . 

For one pound and one and a half pound rockets, Meal- powder 
three pounds, ſaltpetre four ounces, brimſtone one ounce, and 
charcoal four ounces and an half. Or, powder two pounds, ſalt- 
petre one pound four ounces, brimſtone one ounce, and charcoal 
eight ounces and an half, 

For fox, eight, or nine peund rockets, Meal-powder twelve 
pounds three quarters, ſaltpetre ſix pounds, brimſtone two pounds 
| and an half, and charcoal five pounds and an half. Or, ſaltpetre 
zine pounds, brimſtone one pound nine ounces, and charcoal 
three pounds and an half. 

For eighteen or tuenty pounders. Powder twenty-two pounds, 
altpetre ſixteen pounds, brimſtone ſeven pounds, charcoal thir- 
| en pounds and an half. Or, ſaltpetre twenty-four pounds, 
r Wy frimſtone twelve pounds, and charcoal twenty-ſix pounds. 

T bore the rockets or ram them over the piercar. Since the borirg 
he of rockets is one of the principal things belonging to them, for 
their performing well, the bores are to be made tn proportion to 


” the ſize of the rockets. For ſome are bored tapering to a point, 
"BY others are hallowed fquare, running alſo to a point; and others 
une rammed over a round piercer, which is fixed in the wart of 
of de rocket mould, fig. 2, and ſtands perpendicular, running ta- 
ties being to a point. The ſtronger the charge of the rockets, the 
narrower ſhould be the bore ; and, the weaker the charge, the 

tin ! Leeper and wider. For, if a ſtrong charge is bored too deep, it 
ſin wil break in aſcending ; and, if it is bored too little, and the 
charge too flow, it will fall to the ground without effect. In mid- 


ling charges they are commonly bored two thirds of the tube 
from the neck. The boring muſt be performed ſtraight and 
ge; Len, and this had beſt be done by a turner. Rockets ſhould be 
=_ but a few days before they are to be uſed, and kept in dry 
places, | 5 . 
The garniſhing of rockets. They may be furniſhed both within 
and without with crackers. On the outſide it is done in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz. that end of the rocket which is ſolid is di- 
"ded into three equal parts, and then bored in the middle of 
ach, quite to the charge : At the bottom of theſe holes paſte a 
ing of thin paper, upon which fling ſome meal powder; then 
ixin the crackers, ſtuffing the ſides with ſome tow or flax, and 
Wer that paſte a covering of paper, to cloſe the opening between 
te rocket and crackers. 
The inſide is furniſhed thus: Put a ſmall round board, in 
O4 which 


which you have bored ſeveral holes, upem the charge; they 
ſtrew meal powder in them, and fix your crackers ; cover | 
with a cap, and paſte it to the outſide of the rocket. 

You may alio furniſh rockets both within and without with 
ſparks, ſtars, and fire-rain, when thoſe materials are joined e- 
ther within or without. And you may alſo fix ſwarmers to the 
large rockets, by boring a touch-hole in both, filling them with 
meal powder; and, after the touch-holes are fixed exactly on one 

another, glue them together with a bandage of paper. Thu 
you may mark a winding figure with a thread on a rocket, and 


place your ſwarmers accordingly. You may alſo, inſtead of Th 
ſwarmers, place on the top of the rocket a globe charged with WM petre 
the compoſition of rockets, and filled with erackers. This globe moilt 
muſt have a touch-hole, and be lighted before the rocket is let faltpe 
off, and it will have a good effect. . EE coal | 
How to proportion the rocket poles or flicks. It is common to tie Wl three 
but one rocket to a ſtick ; but fix or ſeven may be placed round i topet! 
the thick end thereof, which muſt be worked with hollows ot {W into t 
grooves. But, as no rockets would aſcend high, if it were not Of 

| tor the true balance obſerved in the pole or ſtick, you muſt fur- Jog 
ther obſerve, that theſe ſticks are made of light, dry, and ſtraight ¶ rario! 
wood, and muſt, to one and two pound rockets, be ſeven times II 
as long as the rocket, which proportion muſt alſo be obſerved tube, 


in the larger fort. That end to which the rocket is tied, muſt 
be two fifths, and below one ſixth of the diameter thereof. Af- Ws pu 
ter the rocket is tied to the ſtick, take it four inches from the Wh its 
neck of that rocket not yet bored, and from the neck of the bored I This 
one, about two or three fingers, ſo as to ſtand on the back of a Wl Fc 
| knife, or one's finger, in an equilibrium. In large rockets the I that 
poles muſt be eight or nine rockets long, and, to take their ba- Wi nete 
| lance, you take their libration from the neck. 1 comp 
Rockets without flicks. Fix to the ſmall rockets, from four to Wi bole 
eight, nine, or ten ounces, after they are bored and rammed, K an 
four wings, in the nature of the wings of an arrow, made either WW from 
of light wood or paſteboard, which are glued croſswiſe to the of th 
rockets. Their length muſt be two thirds, and breadth, below, Wl fame 
one fixth of the length of the rocket; the thickneſs may be one I half 
eighth of the diameter of the mouth thereof. This fort of rockets I mak 
are fired on a board or ſtand, placed between four ſmall ſticks. de 
Others faſten one end of a wire, about a foot long, and twiſted I mid: 
like a ſcrew, to the mouth of the rocket, and hang an iron ball I ſde 
to the other end, of an equal weight with the rocket. = LC 
Of the girandel cheſt, how, and what rockets are fired there. I eat 
The girandel cheſt is made of wood, according to the number of Wl Vit 
rockets you deſign to fire at once. The method of firing thoſe Wi tube 
xockets is perforn.ed ſeveral ways, but the beſt for lighting 27 con} 
| | EC rande! 


This ſort is repreſented in fig. 5. 


| 

make a little receptacle for the priming, as at the other end; | 
F 

| 

N 
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tandel, or other fireworks, is a match prepared on purpoſe in 
the following manner : Cut ſome lips of paper of the length of 
half a ſheet, and about one or two inches wide; roll and glue 
ach of them together over a little, round, and ſmooth ſtick of a 
jarter of an inch thick; this done, take it off, and, when dry, 
fl it with the compoſition hereafter mentioned, ramming it in 
by little and little with a Jeſs ſtick than that upon which you | 
rolled the ſhell. ' This fort of matches are put upon pointed pin- 
cers, and, when they are lighted, cannot be extinguiſhed either 
ly rain or wind. | | 

The compoſition, Meal powder three ounces and an half, ſalt- 
petre ſeven ounces, and brimſtone three ounces three quarters, 
moiſtened with linſeed oil. Or, meal powder twelve ounces, 
faltpetre four ounces, brimſtone three ounces and an half, char- 
coal an ounce and a quarter, turpentine one ounce, and tallow 
three ounces and a quarter : Firſt melt the turpentine and tallow 
together, then ſtir the other ingredients among it, and pour it 
into the paper ſhells : When dry, they are fit for uſe. 

Of rockets that run upon lines or ropes from one place to another. 
Togive theſe the more ſhow, ſome garniſh them with figures of 
rarious devices. | 

The firſt ſort is contrived by fixing two iron rings, or a wooden 
tube, to a rocket, filled with a certain quantity of a fuitable 
compoſition, and bored as uſual. Through theſe rings or tubes 
6 put a line on which the rocket is to run, as far as the duration 
of its combuſtible matter will allow it to reach, where it ſtops. 
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For the ſecond ſort, fill any rocket whoſe orifice is equal to 
hat of the former, but much longer, to the height of four dia- 
meters; bore it to the depth of three and an half. Upon this 
compoſition put a cap or little wooden partition, without any 
bole through it; glue this to the inſide of the rocket, or ſecure 
t any other way to prevent the fire, when arrived to that place, 
rom catching hold of the compoſition contained in the other part 
of the caſe. This done, charge the remainder of the rocket to the 
lame height as before, namely, to four diameters ; three and an 
balf muſt be bored: After this, choke the rocket at top, and 


or elſe fit a round piece of wood to it, with a hole through the 
middle, which you cover with a little cap. To this add on one i 
ide a tube, made of a very thin iron plate, which fill with l 
meal powder; then bore a hole through the ſide of the rocket, | 

near the other ſide of the partition that is in the middle; fill it | 

vith meal powder: This is done to convey the fire through the 
tude to the receptacle, where it lights the other rocket, and, 
onſequently, obliges it to return back to the place whence it 


| 
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came. The upper part which holds the priming muſt be com 
with paper, as well as the ſmall tube that conveys the fire fron 
that to the other end. This rocket alſo muſt have two in 
rings, or a wooden tube, wo run along the line. You may, ft 
the more diverſion, tie ſmall paper crackers all round, x, in 
fig. 5, 6, and 7, where a is the rocket, 6 the tube, or, inflea 
thereof, ſome rings that ſlide upon the cord; c the partition, 4 
the pipe for the communication of the fire from one rocket t, 
another. To thefe running rockets may be fixed flying dragons 
pigeons, Mercuries, Cupids, or any other fancies. 

Charges for the line rockets, Meal powder three ounces, (alt. 
petre one ounce and an half, and charcoal three ounces, will be 
a proper proportion for three, four, or ſix ounce rockets. 

The following charges may be uſed for ſixteen and twenty. 
four pounders. 5 

Meal powder one pound, faltpetre half a pound, brimſtone 
three ounces, and charcoal five ounces. This charge is proper 
for line rockets of one pound and three quarters, 

How to join two rockets to one another, the one to burn in the uu. 
ter, and the other ſuddenly to fly up into the air. Take two rocket. 
ſhells of equal dimenſions, fill one with a good charge quite full; WW I 
the other charge, bore and tie to a ſtick as uſual ; the former WM cecd 
glue upſide down to the middle of the latter, and towards the Will gr, 
end tie it round with a cord, which is ſomewhat larger than the ¶ the 
rocket-ftick: To the end thereof faſten a ring, and in that a Wl rem 
a leaden ball, which is to keep both rockets in a due poſition on WM upor 
the ſurface of the water; through this ring put the end of the Wi char 
ſtick, which is provided with a croſs ſomewhat wider than the ¶ repo 
diameter of the ring, and keeps the cord, ring, and ball under Wi in it 

water. The communication of the fire muſt be made below the Wl Fur 
rockets by a ſmall pipe filled with meal powder very ſecure, ſo ll wit 
as to keep it from the water: For, as ſoon as the water rocket is Wh wit! 

| burnt to the end, the fire will make its way through the pipe, and WI are 
the land rocket will diſengage itſelf by its force from the caſe of Will caſ 
the other; and leave the cord, ring, and ball, behind, in the WM fur 
water. See fig. 8, à the land rocket, 6 the water rocket, bet 
c one end of the cord tied to the water rocket, 4 the other end 
of the cord faſtened to a ring and leaden ball, e the wire that WW wa 
keeps back the ring, F the little pipe for the communication of ou 
the fire. 1 7 9 pul 

How to make water-rackets, water-brands, water-cats, <vate- Wi ha 
ducks, Ic. that turn themſelves in the water. The caſes for the Will cy 

water-brands, and alfo their ſticks, muſt be made ſomething WI th 
longer than ordinary, and filled with a compoſition of coarle be 
coal duſt, tanners { rubbed ſmall, or ſaw-duſt, but in the Fl 


ſame method as ſky-rockets, The whole caſe is to be 2 | 
| | vl 4 


«diameters long, and muſt be divided into five equal parts, 
ind charged two fifths full of the compoſition; upon this charge 


on of a quarter high, and upon that fine iron flakes, in or- 
for e to fink it; then cover it with paper, and draw it together 
zu eh a cord: The charge is lifted up a little in the neck, and 
ea foplied with brandy dough, or meal powder moiſtened with 


„indy, then glued over with paper; and, having fixed a wooden 
tu immer below the neck, it is dipped in wax and pitch, and then 
ons, WW tis ready. : 

Water-crackers which turn in the water are thus prepared. The 
alt. J ce is made nine or ten diameters long, the neck is drawn quite 
be coſe, and charged with meal powder almoſt half full; upon this 

zpartition is made with a hole in it, then put corned powder 
j. pr a report; upon that is placed another partition: The reſt is 
filed with meal powder, and the end tied cloſe, and the paper 
one cut ſhort at both ends. When theſe crackers are to be fired, 
per I make a touch- hole at the end of both reverſed, and having filled 

them up with meal powder, and covered them well with brandy 
v0 N dough, you may fire and fling them into the water, having be- 
cet. Wh fore dipped them in melted wax or pitch. 
ll; lis to be obſerved, that to the water-cat caſes one may pro- 
ner Wl ceed thus, from one ounce to half-pound crackers ; but, if lar- 
the Wi ger, they are too heavy, and will not fo ſoon turn up again in 
the WW the water, till ſome parts of them are conſumed ; wherefore, to 
t 2 Wi remedy this, put in the caſe, firſt, three meaſures of charge; 
on upon this put a little corn powder, then, again, two meaſures of 
the Bi charge and a little corn powder, and proceed thus as far as the 
the WY report. Upon the charge is placed a partition of wood with a hole 
nit, on that a report of good corn powder, then tie it cloſe : 
the WY Further, open it a little, putting ſome meal powder to it mixed 
o Wl with brandy ; and, when you would uſe it, anoint it all over, 
Vith either greaſe or linſeed oil. The water-crackers, or divers, 
nd re commonly rammed in one, one and an half, and two ounce 
of Wl caſes, ſtratified in the manner juſt mentioned, taking two mea- 
he i fures for each lay of water-cat charge, and a little corn powder 
et, between each. 
nd Other ſorts of rockets may be repreſented ſwimming in the 
at WF vater. Theſe are made in the ſame manner as the one, or one 
of WF ounce and an half rockets, bored one third in the charge ; then 

put into a paper cylinder, with two ſmall wooden heads or baſes, 
'- WH Paving a hole bored to the center of each. The height of this 
he cylinder muſt be equal to half of the rocket, and the hole thro? 
dle center of each head fitted exactly to the rocket. When you 


ſe . have fixed every thing to a nicety, put it into melted wax or pitch, 
e and, when cold, you may fire and fling it into the water. 

p You may alſo put theſe ſorts of rockets into a paper 1 2 
n N aſten 


faſten it to the neck of the rocket; or elſe in a bladder fill. 
wind; which, inſtead of dipping into melted wax, do over wig 
a mixture of four parts of linſeed oil, two parts of bole amm. 
niac, one part of white lead, and half a part of aſhes, 
Along with the reports of the rockets may be mixed ceri 
ſparks and ſtars intermixed with meal and corned powder; to thi 
s fixed an iron or wooden tube B, fig. 9; from each end of thi 
goes another ſmaller tube CD, all having communication yig 
one another, alſo with the compoſition and the ſtars. Theſe ar 
filled with meal powder, covered with paper dipped in wax q 
pitch; and, a counterpoiſe A being fixed below, it is fired. A _— 
ſoon as the compoſition is burnt down to the cap, it is conveyel 
through the ſmall tubes to the Jower part, where, letting out the 
partition, it diſperſes the powder, ftars, &c. into the air. 
Charges for water-rockets. Meal powder fix ounces, roſim one 
| ounce, charcoal three quarters of an ounce, ſaltpetre one ounce, 
corn-powder one ounce. Or, meal powder two pounds, (alt doe 
petre four pounds, brimſtone one pound, charcoal four ounces, 
coarſe coal three ounces, tanners duſt two ounces and an half, 
ſaw-duft two ounces, glaſs powders one ounce, finking-lead one WWr11he 
ounce and three quarters for one-pound rockets. 

Charge fer water-crackers, Meal powder four ounces, ſalt. 
petre five pounds, brimſtone two pounds and three quarters, tan- 
ners duſt one pound and an half, charcoal one pound, coarſe 

coals two pounds and three quarters, glaſs duſt four ounces, lead A tr 
three quarters of an ounce. N : 

Charge for tumbling water-crackers. Meal powder three quar- 
ters of a pound, charcoal four ounces, for one and an half ot Mie 
two pound rockets, £5 

Charge for water-cats. Meal-powder two parts, ſaltpetre four 
parts, brimſtone one part, coarſe coals two parts, ſaw-duſt two Wh 
parts, and antimony three parts, moiſtened with linſeed oil. You 

Of rocket-fliers, and the manner of charging them. Theſe are Wiſh 1 
of two ſorts, namely, the ſingle and double ones: The latter ate Why ar 
made in the following manner: 1 0 dj 

HFave a nave or button turned, the dimenſion of three inches, MA 
together with two knots upon it, perpendicular one againſt the Wine 
other, of an inch and an half long, and fo thick that both rocket. Wh: 
caſes may fit over them; there muſt alſo be a hole of the third of 
an inch in the center of the nave, for the iron pin to go through, Wiſh, 
on which it is to fly. After this take two rocket-caſes of equal 
dimenſions, which are choked quite cloſe at the neck, and 
glued : Ram in the charge ſo far as to leave only room to fix Why 
them on the two knobs upon the nave. This done, bore into 
both rockets, near the cloſed up necks, ſmall touch-holes ; and 


one more near the pin, in that which is to burn firſt ; From an | 
| | ole 
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enn Hitle pipe to the hole near the neck of the other 
ket, having firſt filled it with meal powder, that, when the 
tet is almoſt burnt out, the ſecond may be lighted by it. The 
ve touch-holes ſtand in one row, and you may on the other 
l f a couple of reports, which will cauſe a ſwifter motion. 
The fingle fliers are made with more eaſe ; the neck of theſe 
mf not be tied cloſe as in the former, but they muſt be fired in 
It place; but thefe do not turn ſo well as the double ones. 
(f fre-wheels, Of theſe are three ſorts, viz. ſingle, double, 
ad triple; Some of their fellies are of a circular form, others 
engonal, octagonal, or decagonal ; ſome like a ſtar without 
dies, Moſt of theſe are made to run perpendicular to the earth, 
thers parallel; and all may be ordered fo as to ferye on land or 
mater, RA ey 
The fire-wheels that are to be ufed on land turn on an iron 
hor bolt, drawn or ſcrewed into a poſt. Fhe nave is turned 
fcoſe and firm wood in which the joiners glue the ſpokes, ac- 
ding to the number of the fellres, which muſt be carefully 
ined together. Then have a groove hollowed round, ſo deep 
tte rocket or caſe may be about half lodged therein. Fig. 10. 
The double wheels muſt have their fellies turned ſtronger and 
fler, with a groove for the rockets, not only at top, but alſo 
gone ſide thereof, inclining the necks of the rockets at top to 
teright hand, and thoſe of the ſides to the left. Fig. 11. | 
Atriple wheel has a groove at top, and one at each fide; the 
ltches are laid from one groove and rocket to another, with 
ul pipes filled with meal powder. You may alſo make a 
ple wheel on a long nave, and obſerve the placing of the 
Klets on each, contrary one to the other; and the communi- 
Won you are to make with ſmall pipes, which, after they are 
td, you are to cover and glue over with paper. 
Your rockets being ready, and cut behind a little ſhelving, 
ne them; the firſt, three diameters of its orifice ; the ſecond, 
mand three quarters; the third, two and a quarter; the fourth, 
"diameters ; the fifth, one and three quarters; the ſixth, one 
Man half; the ſeventh, one and a quarter; the eighth, one 
eter; always the latter ſomething ſhorter than the preced- 
Aſter this they are primed with meal powder, worked up 
brandy ; and, when dry, glued in the above-deſcribed 
mes, You muſt bear the kf fired rocket's neck up above 
fret, underlaying it with a tin plate, or any thing elſe : The 
you muſt obſerve in the head of the laſt fired one, wherein 
u put the charge of a report. You may alſo glue, on every 
of the rockets, a report of paper, with ſmall copper pipes or 
e. quills, which are fixed one end in the ſide of the rocket, 
ide other in the report, When all is dry, then you may 
cover 
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cover your wheel, on one or both ſides, with linen or Paper, i 


what form you would have it. | 
The horizontal, or parallel wheels, are made like the other 

with fellies, or out of one intire piece: Their grooves are furniſh. 
ed with rockets, and their planes garniſhed with crackers, 

A A fire-wheel, which is to whirl horizontally in the water, mul 


be ordered thus: 

Take a pretty large wooden diſh, or bowl, that has a bro 
flat rim; alſo a ſmooth dry board, ſomething larger than the diſh T 
and formed into an octagon: In the middle of this board ma: Mborec 
a round hole that will hold a water-ball, ſo that one half be T. 
ceived in the diſh, and the other half riſe above the ſurface of h ere 
board: Nail this board upon the rim of the diſh, and fix M o 
ball in the middle, tying it faſt with wire; then glue your rc 7! 
kets in the grooves which are made round the edges of the board In 
laying them cloſe to one another, ſo that, ſucceſſively taking fin 

from one another, they may keep the wheel in an equal rotaton o c 
You may add, on each {le of the wheel, a few boxes fille I. 
with crackers or cartouches, erected perpendicular; and alſo Is di; 
double and ſingle crackers, following in a range, one after and Ser 


ther, for two or three fires, or as many as the extent of the wheeMiiivo 
will admit. 1 
For your private fuſees, obſerve that you conduct one fw ent 
the rocket, which is to be fixed to the compoſition of the bil 
in a channel. 8 5 ek | 
Fill theſe channels with meal powder, and cover them cio e 
with paper; alſo lay a train of fuſees of communication from ti 
rockets to a cartouch, and from that to the reſt. Fig. 12, 
Laſtly, when all is ready, and covered, dip the whole ma 
chine into melted pitch, and ſecure it from the injury of the y 
ter. The ball is fired firſt, and, when lighted, you place 
gently on the ſurface of the water, and then fire the rocket. 

To try a fire-wheel, firſt weigh one of the rockets, tie it 

| felly with cord, and, according to that weight, fill little lem 
bags full of ſand, tying them likewiſe on the reſt of the fellies 

then hang the wheel on an iron pin, fire the rocket, and, i {Woot 
turns the wheel, then you may aſlure yourſelf it will be comple 
when finiſhed. 

Wheels formed like ſtars are to have their ſpokes fixed i 
right in the nave, like other wheels, only with grooves on affen 
of the ſides of each, wherein you glue the rockets. At the botioſ 
of each rocket is made a little 24 from whence the fire 1s 0 
veyed through little pipes, filled with meal powder, up to * 
next, and ſo round; then cover it with linen cloth, or papel, 
the ſhape of a ſtar, and place it on the iron axis. 

Obſerve that all the rockets uſed in fire - wheels have their 1 
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vd doſe, leaving only a ſmall conveyance from one rocket to 

yother ; the laſt of all muſt be well ſecured below, where you 
place a ſtrong report of corned powder, Fig. 12. 

Fever for fire-fliers, and wheels 40 four, five, and fix ounce 

"its, Meal powder three pounds, ſalt-petre two pounds, char- 

gal five ounces, and ſea- coal three ounces. Or, 

Meal powder three pounds, brimſtone eight ounces, and char- 

dal ten ounces. | | 

Theſe charges may be uſed for triple wheels, and muſt be 

bred one third with a bodkin. 

For wheels of one pound rockets. Meal powder fix pounds, ſalt- 


tyo pounds nine ounces, and tanners duſt one ounce, 

The bore muſt be an inch and an half. 
For wheels of three and four pound rockets, Meal powder nine 
yunds, falt-petre one pound and an half, brimſtone one pound 
to ounces, and charcoal three pounds four ounces. 

The firſt rocket in theſe wheels is bored but one and an half of 
diameter. 

me general remarks upon rockets. 1. Rockets muſt have a pro- 
prtionable height, according to the diameters of their orifices. 

2, Their necks muſt be drawn or choked firm, and, to pre- 
at the cord giving way, they muſt be glued over. | 
3. Prepare your compoſition juſt before you want it; let it 
tether be too damp nor too dry, but ſprinkle it over with a 

tle — ſubſtance, or a little brandy. 5 
When you drive your rockets, put always equal quantities 
compoſition in your caſes at a time. 


den you charge your rockets. 

b. The cavities muſt be bored upright and perpendicular, ex- 
Kly in the middle of the compoſition. 

7. Bore your rockets juſt before you uſe them; then handle 
em carefully, left their form ſhould be fpoiled. 

b. * the ſticks and rods be well-proportioned, ſtraight, and 
nootn, | | 
9. Put your rockets, when compleated, in a place that is nei- 
er very damp nor dry. 


lat means they will the more eaſily ſhoot through the air. 
Defective rockets are chiefly diſcovered by the following ob- 
ations : : 
I, When they are fired, and in mounting two or three perches 
ey break and diſperſe. | h 
2. When they remain ſuſpended on the nail, and waſte away 
Wy without riſing at all. 
3. When 


eue three pounds, brimſtone one pound ſeven ounces, charcoal 


5. Carry with your mallet an even and perpendicular ſtroke, 


lo. Let moſt of your rockets have at top a conical figure; by 


| 
| 
| 
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3. When they form an arch or a ſemicirtle in their aſcerit, wi 
return to the ground before their compoſition is burnt out. 
4. When they mount in a winding poſture, without an wi, 
form motion. 
F. When they move on ſlowly and heavily. 
6. When the caſes remain on the nails, and the compoſiticn 
riſes and diſperſes in the air. 80 8 
To make ſingle and double cartouches, or boxes, tubes, flars, ſhark 
&c. When boxes or cartouches are adjuſted and fixed in * 
chines of great fireworks, they afford, among the towering moe. 
kets, great delight among the ſpectators: Theſe boxes are made 
either of wood, paſteboard, or copper, and charged in proponionlif 
to their ſtrength; if made of wood, they muſt fit exactly, and r. 
ceive each other, ſo as to ſeem but one continued piece; and 
if paſteboard, you muſt glue on a foot at bottom, of a hand bien 
to each of them. The inſide of theſe machines muſt exact f 
and correſpond with the outſide of the cartouches themſelves, and 
be ſo contrived as to ſlip into one another. 
Having formed them, put them to dry in a moderate heat 
too great a heat will ſhrive] them up; when dry, take one afte 
another off the cylinder, and immediately clap into them roun 
wooden bottoms, the edges being firſt done over with glue, an 
ſprig them on the outſide to make them faſt, | 
The ſingle boxes are to be charged in the following manner 
1. Put in ſome corned powder. 2. Upon that charge fix; 
round paſteboard, well fitted to the concave ſide of the box, whict 
has five or ſix ſmall holes, and is on both ſides laid over wit 
meal powder tempered with brandy. 3. Put upon the paſteboat 
a little meal powder, and upon that well-pierced crackers, io: 
to ſtand with their necks downwards: The principal rocket! 
put in the middle, with the neck downwards, open at both end 
ſo that, being lighted above and burning down, it may fire th 
reſt of the crackers, which are blown up in the air by the com 
powder. 4. The empty ſpaces between the large fire-caſe an 
the crackers are carefully filled up; and the cartouch is {tuft 
at top with tow, or ſaw-duſt, boiled in ſaltpetre ley. 5. Il 
cartouch is covered with a cap, which is glued very cloſely there 
on; and, for the great caſe reaching out of the cartouch, mak 
in the middle of the cap a hole, through which it is put, and cul 
the opening by gluing ſome ſlips of paper round it. The fire-a 
is looſe, covered with a paſteboard cap. IS 
Double boxes or cartouches. In double caſes it muſt be obſerve 
that the bottoms of the upper boxes ſerve for the covers of t 
lower, a hole being made, through which the compoſition oft 
lower box is fired, after the upper rocket has forced away 
empty box, which has already diſcharged its load. The upp 
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lax you cover as has been ſhewn above. If there are more than 
two caftouches upon one another, they are called burning tubes; 
which, when fired, ſhorten by degrees; the cartouches follow- 
no one another till all are fired. Some are intermixed with ar- 
tfcial globes, and ſeveral other fancies, which afford great plea- 
re to the ſpectators. 

Theſe boxes, or cartouches, are placed in long cafes made for 
that purpoſe. The vacancies about the cartouches may be filled 
up with ſand. | 
Luther ſort of fire-tubes. "Theſe are made of ſolid, hard, and 
ty wood, of what height and thickneſs you pleaſe : Bore the 
niddle of the wood one third or a quarter of its diameter; after 
which, divide the whole height into equal parts, each exactly cor- 
reſponding with the ſky-rockets you deſign to fix upon them, but 
ther a ſmall matter ſhorter. All theſe diviſions are cut ſloping 
downwards, Except the uppermoſt, which muſt run out in a cy- 
inder. On the rims of each of theſe diviſions make a groove 
dl round, of about a finger's breadth; in theſe grooves bore 
ſmall holes, by which the fire may be conveyed through pipes 
fom the cavity of the tube to light the rockets that ſtand be- 
hiad the paper cartouches, which muſt be made faſt to the wood, 
elt they ſhould fly up along with the rockets. 

The conſtruction of the hollow tube is expreſſed in fig. 45 ; 
| yhere A repreſents the fire ſtars and ſparks, interſperſed with 
com powder; B, a box filled with paper or crackers ; C, a fire- 
ball, or water-globe ; D, another box filled with crackers. The 
tollows between theſe fires are filled up with corn powder, in 
order to blow up the globes and boxes one after another. 


rd in the following manner: 
Take of beaten ſaltpetre five pounds and an half, meal pow- 


_ Gt. 
powder five ounces, frankincenſe in drops, maſtic, and mercury 
Wmate, of each four ounces; white amber and camphire of 
ich one ounce, antimony and orpiment of each half an ounce. 


karcer, muſt be ſprinkled over with a little glue or gum water, 
ad formed into little balls of the bigneſs of a ſmall nut; then 
tied in the ſun, or near a fire, and Jaid up in a dry place to be 


em up in tow. 

parks are prepared thus: OT 
Take ſaltpetre one ounce, ditto melted half an ounce, meal 
Pwder half an ounce, and camphire two ounces : Having melted 


The ftars and ſparks made uſe of on this occaſion are prepa- 


ler two pounds four ounces, and brimſtone one pound twelve 


Sulphur two ounces and an half, ſaltpetre fix ounces, fine meal 
Theſe ingredients, being well beaten and ſearced through a 


rady for playing off with fireworks. When you uſe them, wrap 


Wi: ww P theſs 
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theſe by themſelves, when you uſe them, put them together i 


55 earthen pot; pour on them water in which gum tragacantl ht 
as been diſſolved, that the whole may have the conſiſtence of: bot 
etty thick liquid: This done, take one ounce of lint, which im, 
efore has been boiled in brandy, vinegar, or ſaltpetre; when d | 
throw it into the compoſition; mix and tir it about till it ha 
ſoaked it up; then roll them up in pills about the bigneſs of great ex 
pins heads, and ſet them to dry, having firſt fprinkled tem with muſt 
meal powder. . puch 
Some of theſe pyramidical tubes and fireworks are now and nh 
then fired in large rooms, upon grand entertainments, in minia- Of 
ture, wherein are employed odoriferous pills, and other ingre- n! 
dients that have a fragrant ſmell: "Theſe pills are commonly com. 6 
poſed of ſtorax calamita, benjamin, and gum juniper, of each 19h 
two ounces; olibanum; maſtic, frankincenſe, white amber, yel wal 
low amber, and camphire, of each one ounce ; ſaltpetre three 05 
ounces, lime - tree coal four ounces ; beat theſe ingredients very] bur 
fine, and incorporate them together; then moiſten it with roſe- . 
water, wherein before you have diſſolved gum arabic, or gum tra- Mt 
gacanth ; you may form them into pills, and dry them in the ſun i n. 
or before a fire. | 4 
Single tubes or caſes are only filled with compoſition, and to ad 
the outſide are faſtened crackers, ſerpents, or cartouches ; theſe * 
caſes being generally in the form of a cylinder, you are to trace i ” * 
out a winding line from the top to the bottom, on which cut! 
holes to the depth of two or three inches: Into theſe holes con- Wh 
trive to fix paper caſes with wooden bottoms, wherein you may 
put any ſort of rockets you pleaſe ; but take care you provide lit- 4 . 
tle holes, to lead from the great tube to the corn powder under 5 
your rockets. 1 . 
A fire -· tube may all be ſurrounded with cartouches, diſpoſed in.” 
a ſerpentine order, glued and nailed as ſecure as poſſible, out of "or 
which are diſperſed great numbers of ſquibs. C 
Another fire-tube, The circumference of this cylinder is, by a, 
cord, divided into a certain number of equal parts ; and, being 
brought into a polygonal figure, cutting away the convex paſt, 
it is brought into angles. | =: q 


Then bore the plain ſides with a number of perpendicular] 
holes, ſo as to penetrate obliquely to the great boring in the mid- 
dle; into theſe holes thruſt crackers, ſquibs, or ſerpents. | iv 
The mortars muſt be turned of wood: Bore the bottoms, and, ©, 
add a chamber to them; each chamber muſt be one third or one 
half of the depth of the fluting, and the breadth one ſixth only. WM. ! 
Theſe chambers are deſigned to hold corn powder. 
Secure thoſe mortars on the outſide with ſtrong paper caſes, 
and nail them faſt in the hollow channels, whoſe cavity they ae . 
SIX | 0 _ 
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wit exactly: Their length may de double their breadth. Each 
qortar muſt contain a globe made of paper, with a wooden bot- 
um, and their chambers muſt be charged with corn powder. 

Theſe mortars fix in a ſpiral line, one only in each fluting, 
ich iron ſtays, and bind the middle with an iron plate, faſtened on 
ach fide of the interſtices ; but, before you fix the mortars, you 
juſt not forget to pierce little holes in the tube, and to fix the 
wuch-holes of your mortars exactly upon them, priming both 
yith meal powder. 

Of ſakvs's. Theſe in fireworks are a great number of ſtrong 
jon reports, fixed either in a poſt or plank, and fired off at once. 
Charge for cartouches or boxes, Meal powder fix ounces, ſalt- 
tte one pound eight ounces, brimſtone four ounces, and char- 
eral four ounces and an half. 

Charges for fire-tubes, Meal powder fix pounds, ſaltpetre 
ſour pounds, charcoal two pounds, roſin half a pound, tanners 
hirk five ounces, moiſtened with a little linſeed oil. Or, 

Meal powder five pounds, ſaltpetre three pounds, charcoal one 
wund fix ounces, roſin three quarters of a pound, not moiſtened. 

4 yeſervative for wood againſt fire, Take brick-duſt, aſhes, 
nd iron-filings, of each an equal quantity; put them together 
na pot, pour glue water or ſize upon it; then put it near the 
ie, and when warm ſtir it together. With this ſize waſh over 
jour wood work, and when dry repeat it, and thus it will be proof 
wainſt fire, l 


wrks, Order a joiner to cut capital letters of about two feet 


Nan inch deep, reſerving for the edges of the letters a quarter or 
uf an inch of wood. Tf you would have the letters burn of a 
Ive fire, then make wicks of cotton or flax, according to the big- 
tes or depth of the grooves in the letters, and draw them lei- 
iely through melted brimſtone, and place them in the grooves ; 
un them over with brandy, ſtrew meal powder thereon, and 
win with brandy and gum tragacanth thinly diſſolved, and on 
ut ſtrewy meal powder again; when dry, drive ſmall tacks all 
und the edges of the grooves, and twiſt ſmall wire to thoſe 
licks, that it may croſs the letters, and keep the cotton or flax 
e therein ; then lay over it brandy paſte ; ſtrew over that meal 
Pder, and at laſt glue over it a ſingle paper. | 
If you would have the letters burn white, uſe dry touchwood, 
ch cut into pieces of an inch thick; put them in melted ſalt- 
"© over a fire, let them lie therein till the ſaltpetre is quite 
ed through the wood; after which mix powdered ſaltpette 
0 good ſtrong brandy ; take ſome cotton, and with a ſpatula 
- | | or 


The manner of preparing and making letters and names in fire- 


Ine, and three or four inches wide, and an inch and an half 
lick; hollow a groove out of the body of the letters, a quartet 
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or your hands work that, the ſaltpetre and brandy together ; then 
ſqueeſe it out, ſtrew the cotton over with powdered ſaltpett 
and thereof make wicks, having firſt placed the touchwood in the 
grooves ; Jay the wicks over that and the vacancies about it, and 
_ proceed to make it tight and ſecure, as has been direQ 
above. | 
Another method for burning of letters is uſed when. they ar 
formed by a ſmith of coarſe wire, abouta quarter of an inch thick, 
then get ſome cotton ſpun into match thread, but not muck 
twiſted; to two yards of this take one pound of brimſtone, fix 
ounces of ſaltpetre, and two ounces of antimony ;. melt theſe in- 
gredients in a kettle, firſt, the brimſtone by itſelf, and then the n 
reſt all together; when melted, put in the match thread, and fir WW nd 
it about till it has draw in all the matter; then take it out, ani 4. 
ſtrew it over with meal powder; let it dry, and wind it about | voc 
the white letters; faſten thefe upon a board that has been vel firc 
laid over with a preſervative to keep it from taking fire. When furn 
you have lighted one letter, all the reſt will take fire immediatel, 
Letters cut in a ſmooth board, which is made to ſlide in grooves 


of a cheſt, are ordered thus: The lid of the box is made full oſ 1 
holes, for conveying away the ſmoke of the lamps or wax tapers, nd, 
which are ſet behind to illuminate the letters; behind the cut: ver 
Out letters is paſted oiled paper of various colours, which, when fore 
the lamps are lighted, has a fine effect. By theſe means variou]lſh bla 
changes may be made in repreſenting devices, names, coats o une 
arms, &c. but this way is more practiſed on the ſtage, in pls half, 
than in fireworks. 85 = \ 
Charge fer burning letters with cafes. Meal powder ſix ounces vate 
ſaltpetre one pound, mixed with petroleum. Wy Coub 
To order and preſerve leading-fires, trains, and quick match une 
Matchpipes, the moſt preferable of which are either iron, lead ud 
or wood, ſhould be ſtrengthened, or cloſely twiſted round wid bme 
the ſinews of beaſts, ſteeped in diſſolved feather- white, and fille be th 
with ſlow charges, which ought to be well tried, or elſe furnilhy the c 
ed with match thread dry and well prepared ; and afterward lage 
either joined to the grooves made in the boards, or only laid fre bn 
from one work to another. The joinings of the pipes muſt bl *mp 
well cloſed and luted with potters clay, fo as to prevent the fi ix a 
from breaking out: Theſe pipes muſt alſo have little vent hole tarou 
to give the fire air, or elſe it would be ſtifled, or burſt the pipes When 
but theſe holes muſt be ſo contrived that the lame may not ve De 
itſelf in the open air, and at ſome diſtance from the works, ſo f Moth 
to prevent touching of them. . 5 on th 
All burning matches are to be as diſtant from the machines te n 
poſſible, to prevent accidents. &, ; 


_ Charges for fuſzes or lrading matches. Meal powder three wy 
5 
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4nd an half, ſaltpetre four ounces, brimſtone one ounce and three 
quarters, and charcoal one ounce and three quarters. Or, 
Meal powder four ounces, charcoal half an ounce, and coarſ- 
coal half an ounce. 
Of water-balls. Balls in fireworks are of different forms; ſome 
are globul ar, ſome oval, ſome conical, ſome cylindrical, and others 
in the ſhape of a pendant or drop. | 
The water- balls are commonly made of knitted cord bags, or 
of wood ; thoſe made of bags are ſhaped like oſtriches eggs, and 
ue 1. filled with their proper charge; 2. the outſide is dipped in 
eue, and wound about with hemp or flax, till it is a quarter of 
an inch thick thereon ; 3. this ball is then coated over with cloth, 
and, about the touch-hole, glued over with a piece of leather; 
4. the touch-hole is bored with a gimlet, and ſtopped with a 
wooden peg 3 5. at the bottom of the ball pierce a ſmall hole 
trough to the compoſition, in which faſten a ſmall copper pipe, 
uniſhed with a paper report, together with a leaden balance; 
glue the report faſt to the ball, then dip the ball in melted pitch, 
pen the touch-hole, and prime it with a quick burning charge. 
Theſe balls keep a long time under water before they riſe, 
and, if a true balance is not obſerved in the lead, or the ball be 
oercharged, they will fink to the bottom and burn out; there- 
fore you muſt well obſerve that, when a water-ball, without the 
balance, is two pounds weight, you muſt give it four, or four 
ounces and an half of lead ; but, if it weighs one pound and an 
half, balance it with three, or three ounces and an half. 
| Water-batls made of wood, which ſwim and burn upon the 
vater without any further effect, are of two ſorts, viz. ſingle and 
double: The fingle ones are made thus: Have a hollow ball 
turned ſomewhat oblong, with a vent-hole; fill that with a good 
and well tried charge, 'but not too cloſe ; prime the end with 
bme meal powder, then glue a ſtopple in the hole, which muſt 
be thrice as thick as the ſhell of the ball, in which, beforehand, 


luge enough for a two ounce cracker to enter; through this, ram 
down the charge in the ball, and fill it quite full with the ſame 
compoſition ; then glue it over with a paſteboard ; and, laſtly, 
ix a (mall copper pipe through the ſtopple, having bored a hole 
tirough it for that purpoſe; to the pipe faſten a paper report; 
when this is done, dip the whale in pitch. | 5 
Double water- balls are ſuch which, after one is fired, diſcharge 
mother: Theſe have chambers at bottom filled with gunpowder ; 
on theſe put a cover of thick leather, which has ſeveral holes in 
tte middle, and goes cloſe to the ſide; on this ſttew meal pow- 


&r, and place thereon a fire- ball charged. 
| P 3 | Eotli 


de counterpoiſe of lead is caſt; when dry, make a hole at top, 
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Both forts of balls are tied round with ſeveral rows of 
packthread. Obſerve that, 
1. The little chamber at bottom ought to be the fifth of the 
breadth of the whole ball, and its height one and an half thereof 
2. That the water-ball ſhould be encompaſſed with a water. 
ball compoſition. : 
3. The partition is added for this purpoſe, that, when the 
powder in it ſhall have the fire conveyed to it through the pipes, 
it may with more force blow up the ball in the body of the firſt; 
| this, taking fire at the other hole, will burn upon the water for 
ſome time, and then, to the aſtoniſhment of the ſpectators, on 
a ſudden it will blow up the ball that was in it. 3 
© How to prepare a tater-mortar, or water-pump, with ſeveral 
<4abes. Take ſeven wooden tubes, wrap them about with cloth 
pitched, or dipped in glue, twiſting them round very tight with 
packthread : They may be of what height, thickneſs, and dia- 
meter you pleaſe, only the middlemoſt muſt be of a greater height 
than the reſt; bind them together in one cylindrical body; to 
the bottom fix a round board with nails, and then with ſtrong 
glue ſtop up all the crevices, to prevent the air getting to the com- 
poſition. Put into each tube a little corn powder, about half an 
inch high ; upon that put a water- ball; upon that a ſlow com- 
poſition; then again corn powder; upon which put a water- bal 
filled with ſquibs; on that again a low compoſition ; then com 
powder, and then a light ball; over this put a third time a flow 
compoſition on corn powder, which you muſt cover with a wooden 
cap; on this fix running rockets, not too cloſe. The remain- 
der of the tube fill with a ſlow charge, and cloſe it up. Then get 
a fquare or round piece of plank for a float-hoard, with a round 
hole in the middle large enough to receive the ends of all the 
tubes, which cover cloſe. Thus prepared, dip it in tar or melted 
gd s then put the rocket into the orifice of the middle tube; 
the compoſition of which ſhould be ſlower than the reſt. 
Tf you would have the tubes take fire all raund at once, pierce 


the fides of the great one with ſmall holes, correſponding with 
thoſe in each of the other tubes. 


firong 


In the ſame manner a large water-ball is charged with ſeverd no 
little ones, and with crackers. EE. ther 
How the water bee-hive, or bee. ſibarm, both ſingle and double; nen 
may be prepared. For the former, bave an oblong globe turned, brig 
whoſe length is two diameters of its breadth, or proportioned to He 
the height of your rounding rockets, which place round the wooden dow 
tube; this muſt be filled with a compoſition of three parts of pow - dpp 


der, two of ſaltpetre, and one of brimſtone; at the lower end of 
the globe fix à paper cracker ; the letter is a counterpoiſe of lead; 7 
at top fix a round board for a balance. | Th i 1 

1 9 The . 
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he globe is filled with the following compoſition, viz. 
Two pounds of ſaltpetre, eight ounces of brimſtone, eight 
quaces of meal powder, and twelve ounces of ſaw-duſt: Then 
the jop is cloſed with a ſtopple, which has a touch-hole in the 
niddle; then put a good deal of meal powder in the ſmall tubes 
yp to the touch-holes, and, after you have placed your rockets 
won that, fill the vacancy round with a little corn powder, 
gew over them paper caps, then dip the globe in pitch, but 
not over the paper covering, and fix a couriterpoiſe at bottom; 
and, when the fire has burnt half way or further in the large tube, 
it will communicate through the touch-hole, and diſcharge all 
the rockets at once. | 


Charges for ſingle water-globes. Corn- powder half a pound, 


a ſiltpetre fixteen pounds, brimſtone four pounds, ivory ſhavings 
bur ounces; ſaw- duſt boiled in ſaltpetre-ley four pounds, Or, 
* neal powder one pound, faltpetre fix pounds, brimſtone three 
ht rounds, iron filings two pounds, and roſin half a pound. = 
(0 Charge for double water-globes. Saltpetre four pounds fix ounces, 
1 brimſtone one pound four ounces, ſaw-duſt half a pound, and 


warſe coal - duſt ſix ounces, moiſtened with a little vinegar or 
n linſeed oil. 

. Charge for bee-fwarms., Meal powder thirteen ounces and a 
al half, ſaltpetre ſix ounces, brimſtone two ounces and a half, fine 
charcoal three ounces, coarſe charcoal one ounce, and fine ſaw- 


; duſt three ounces. _ 
15 Odbriferous or perfumed water-balls, Have theſe turned about 


be ſae of large walnuts, and fill tem with the following com- 
5 M poftion, viz. meal powder three ounces, ſaltpetre twelve ounces, 
\ tankincenſe-one ounce, myrrh half an ounce, and charcoal three 
by 1 ounces mixed with oil of ſpike. Then light and put them into 
be: aer: And this as generally done in à large room at grand en- 
be) ertainments. 
WH {Heithod of making the globes diſcharged out of a mortar. Take 
e bollow canes or common reeds, cut ſo as to take up the cavity 
i the globe, and fill them with a weak compoſition made of 
F laree parts meal powder, two of coal, and one of brimſtone, 
Lerch Wioiltened with a little linſeed oil, excepting the lower ends of 
1, hem which reſt upon the bottom of the globe, which muſt have 
vel powder only, moiſtened likewiſe with the ſame oil, or 
E. ſuinkled over with*brandy and dried; the bottom of the globe 
"Jen ier with meal powder mixed with an equal quantity of cors 
— der ; then cover it well a-top, and wrap it up with a cloth 
op ped in glue; the priming muſt be of the ſame compoſition 
uh the reeds. | 5 
70 form letters and all forts of figures which may be repreſented 
Ti: the open. air in a dark night. Provide a wooden globe as above, 
ah che priming chamber mult be the heigbt and biead:h of one 
| uf 4. | : Hatch 
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ſixth of the diameter of-the whole globe. Beſides this Chamber 
there muſt be another for corn powder; the height and bread 

muſt be equal to one ſixteenth of the diameter of the globe; the 
vent-hole muſt be a quarter of the priming chamber. You muſſ 
alſo have another globe in a cylindrical form, the bottom of 
which muſt be rounded on the outſide; the cover muſt be let 
little into the inner ſurface of the cover of the great globe, to 
keep it firm, placing this leſſer globe perpendicularly over the 
chamber which is filled with corn-powder. e 

Fill the cavity of the little globe with running rockets, lars, 
and ſparks; having furniſhed the vent-hole with meal powder, 
and the chamber with corn powder, put about the ſame globe 
the ſame compoſition mixed promifcuouſly together, and on this 
fit a flat wooden ring. Then take two long thin ſlips of whale. 
bone, join them together parallel, ſo as to have their bending 
oppoſite to each other, and make a ſtraight piece ; join two of 
theſe long pieces by two ſhorter pieces at both ends, ſo as to 
make a right-angled parallelogram; within this frame form your 
letters, either of wire or whalebone, and, having fixed them about 
a hand's breadth from each other, wrap them neatly round in 
quick tow; then ſteep your letters in brandy, wherein ſome 
gum arabic has been diſſolved, and in drying ſtrew them over 
with meal powder. To have your letters.deſcend perpendicu- 
lar to the horizon, faſten two ſmall weights to your frame; but, 
if parallel, have a weight at each corner. Thus bend it round 
to go into the inner circumference of the great globe, and let it 
reſt perpendicular on the wooden ring, and fill the empty places 
about the letters with meal powder; then cover it up, and pre- 
3 globe fit for the mortar, and it will have a delightful 
effect. a 
To prepare the quick tow, Take flax, hemp, or cotton, of two 
or three ſtrands, twiſt them lightly, and put them into a clean 
glazed earthen pan; pour on them good which wine vinegar four 
parts, urine two parts, brandy one part, purified ſaltpetre one 
part, meal powder one part; boil it all together over a quick fie 
till all the moiſture is evaporated: Then ſtrew meal powder on 
an even board and roll your match therein, then let it dry in the 

ſun or ſhade. This ſort of match burns very quick, but, if you 
would have it burn ſlower, make the liquor weaker, boiling the 
match in ſaltpetre and vinegar only, and, ſtrewing meal powder 
in it, let it dry. +; 

To prepare the light balls proper to be uſed at bonfires. Take 


two pounds of crude antimony, four pounds of brimſtone, four | 
pounds of roſin, four pounds of coal, and half a pound of 


pitch; having powdered all theſe ingredients, put them into 
kettle or glazed earthen pan, over a coal-fire, and let it gr 
1 re; e 
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ten throw as much hemp or flax into it as may be ſufficient to 
ak it up; then take it off the fire, and, whilſt it is cooling, 
rm it into balls. You A them up in tow, and put 
hem either in rockets or globes, 

74 prepare the paſte for ſtars and ſparks. Take five ounces and 
ind a half of meal powder, one pound twelve ounces of brim- 
ſone. Or, ſaltpetre two pounds, brimſtone fourteen pounds 
nd a half, and meal powder fix ounces, N 


Q. 


UARTATION, is a method of purifying gold, by melt- 
ing three parts of ſilver with one of gold; and then caſt- 
ing the mixture into aqua- fortis, which, diflolving the ſilver, 
laves the gold at the bottom in the form of a black powder; 
this operation more commonly is called parting and depart, 
9: Peter Q AS T uſed theſe two marks, mak- 
105 ing a P and Q; and at other times his mark 
was P. Quaſt, as in certain groteſque pieces. | | 

QUICKSILVER. See MERCURY. 

To order QUILLS. If a gooſe Quill be too thick or hard, 
ſcrape it to a proper thickneſs with the back of your penknife ; 
then wet it with ſpittle, and roll it in the ſcrapings, and they 
wil ſtick to it ; then rub it bright with a piece of woollen cloth, 
er lappet of your coat. 1 a 


* 


If the Quill be ſoft, put the head of it into ſoft aſhes, keep- 
ig it ſtirring until it is ſoft ; you may allo preſs it almoſt flat on 
jour knee while hot, with a back of a penknife, and afterwards 
with your finger reduce it to a roundneſs, and it will harden it; 
vo ud, when it is cold, you may make your pen. do os 
an If you have a number of Quills to harden, which makes them 
ur lt the better; ſet water and alum over the fire, and while it is 
ne A boiling put a handful of Quills, the barrels only, in for a mi- 
ire ute, and lay them by. = * 
on . Or they may be put into a pot of hot ſand, and taken out and 
he i katted, &c. as before, then the ſkin rubbed off with a piece of 
” "my which will not only harden, but render them clear and 
the poluned. . | 
der WY 70 colour the barrels of QUILLs red. Take a pint of vinegar, 
put into it half an ounce of alum powdered, vermilion, and the 
ine ſerapings of Braſil wood, of each one ounce ; boil them un- 
tl the liquor begins to thicken; then ſtrain it, and put the li- 
fuor into a narrow deep ſkillet, and when it boils hold the bar- 
» 3 WF" of the Quills in the liquor, until they change their colour, 
It; ad this will "harden them alſo, | 5 ˖ 
Te 
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To tinge them yellow, you may uſe a pennyworch of (af, 
and an ounce of turmeric alſo in powder. SY Gp 


N.. wa 


R is the mark of Ravignano, and underneath R. V. I. i e. 
Raphael Urbino in.1 5 5 
RAGE, in drawing, &c. may be repreſented with the ſame | 
motions as deſpair, but yet more violent ; for the face will he 
almoſt quite black, covered with a cold ſweat, the hair tandine fl 
up an end; the eyes wandering, and in a contrary motion; the 
eye-balls ſometimes rolling towards the noſe, and ſometime 
backwards towards the ears; all the parts of the face will be ex- 
tremely marked and ſwelled. See plate XXI. 
1 Mark Antonio RAIM UN DI, of Bologna, WW 
M or called of France Raphael Urbin, engraver, his MY” 
we marks; which pieces he marked with the let. 
ters R. 8. M. F. intimating by the two firſt letters Raphad 
Sancio, by the two laſt Marco Francia fecit. 
He likewiſe uſed other marks, i. e. B. S. ſignifying Bone. ane f 
nienſis ſculptor, _ eh 8 | 

In his plates copied from Buonaroti, he put MI. AG. FLO, 
1. e. Michael Angelus Florentinus ; and afterwards for his own band, 
mark he uſed that of Mantegna, which may alſo ſignify Marcus 
Antonius fecit. e any 

In the life of Chriſt engraven by him, and copied frem the Jie f 
plates of Albert Durer of Venice, he marked the leaves with 
Albert Durer's mark. 5 . 

_ The RANUNCULUS. Of this flower there are many fort, 
the fineſt of which are reddiſh and orange-coloured : For the fit 
of theſe uſe vermilion, with a very fmall quantity of gamboge; 
add carmine to ſhade with, and finiſh with this laſt colour, and 

Aa little gall-ſtone. * 9 | ig 1 | | 
For others uſe Indian lake inſtead of carmine, but eſpecially 
at the heart. nile e gin; | | 

The orange colour may be imitated with gamboge, finiſhed 
with gall-ſtone, yermilion, and a little carmine, leaving ſome 
yellow ſtripes or ſpots. Se oe, 5 

The green of the ſtalks may be done with verditer and maſ- 
ticote; to which muſt be added iris green for ſhading : The 

leaves muſt be of a deeper greꝶn. 3 

RAPTURE. If admiratien is cauſed by an object above the 1 
comprehenſion of the ſoul, as the power or greatneſs of the ſoul, 
then the motions of Rapture will be different from that of vene- 
ration, 


| - | For 
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For the head will be bowed towards the heart, the eye-brows 
riſed, and the eye-balls lifted up. 

The head ſo bowed ſeems to mark the humility of the ſoul. 

For this reaſon alſo, neither the eyes nor eye-brows are drawn 
pwards the glands, but lifted up towards heaven, where they 
em fixed to diſcover what the ſoul cannot underſtand, 

The mouth js open, having the corners a little raiſed, which 
"timates a kind of extaſy. See plate V. 

If, on the other hand, the object that cauſes our admiration 
ive nothing in it deſerving our eſteem, this want of eſteem wilt 
produce ſcorn, | „ 

This paſſion or affection may be alſo further expreſſed by the 
body thrown backwards, the arms lifted up, the hands open, 
ad the whole action ſhall ſhew a tranſport of joy. 

y Silveſtro da RAVENNA, ſcholar and imitator of Mark 
XK Antonio, from 1535 to 1560. He employed himſelf 
wholly. in engraving the pieces of Raphael and Julio Romano. 

R. B. F. A. ſtands for Robetta. 

REALGAL, L a mineral, a kind of red arſenic, differing 

RISALGAL, 5 from the common arſenic, which is white; 
and from orpiment, which is yellow. 


won her helmet a crown of gold, a drawn ſword in her right 
hand, a lion bridled in her left, before her ſtomach a breaſt- 
pate with the numeral cyphers.— The crown teaches that Rea- 
on alone can bring valiant men upon the ſtage, and into credit; 
Ie {word intimates the extirpating vice that wars againſt tho 


hat, as by them real things are proved, ſo by Reaſon we acquire 
bole that relate to the common welfare. 


ge; lies, or rather of the rays of light. See COLOURS. 


and dome reckon fix kinds or caſts of Red; viz. ſcarlet Red, 


tnlan Red, madder Red, half-grain Red, lively orange Red, 


ial nd ſcarlet of cochineal ; but they may all be reduced to theſe 
pree, according to the three principal drugs which produce the 


hed Nos, which are vermilion, cochineal, and madder. 
ome be fine ſcarlet, called ſcarlet of the Gobelins, is made of aga- 
water prepared with bran, and turned a little ſouriſh, woad, 
ma- d vermilion; ſome dyers add cochineal, and others fœnugreek, 
The ightening it with ſour water, agaric, tartar, and turmeric. 
; e Red is made with ſour water, tartar, and cochineal 
e the eite. 1 | 3 
por Madder Red is made with madder, to which ſome add real- 
. a and arſenic ; others common ſalt, or other ſalts, with wheat 
Wer; or agaric with ſpirit of wine with galls or CT 
| 5 


KEASON, is deſcribed, in painting, &c. armed like Pallas, 


ou}; the bridle, the command over wild paſſions; the cyphers, 


RED, is one of the ſimple or primary colours of natural bo- 


1 ¶ 


until it taſtes ſtrong on the tongue, then ſtrain it out, and keep 
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The half grain is made with agaric or ſour water, half cog, # doſ 


neal, half madder, and ſometimes turmeric. ky col 
As to the lively orange Red, the ſtuff muſt be firſt laid in yel. Ver 
low, then in a liquor made of goats hair, which has been boil nee: 
ſeveral times with madder, and now diſſolved over the fire with yith e 


certain acids, tartar, &c. | berries 
The half crimſon is made of half madder, half cochineal. princi 
The ſcarlet of cochineal, or Dutch ſcarlet, is made with fark, WM 4 


tartar, and cochineal ; after it has been firſt boiled with alum you 
tartar, ſal gemmæ, and aqua-fortis, in which tin has been ic. borte- 
ſolved. 1 it all « 
| Beſides theſe {even Reds, which are good and allowed colours, fuel 
there is alſo a braſil Red, which is diſcouraged, as fading ealtly Wi finger 

Of the ſeven good Reds, only four have particular caſts bur, 
Shades ; the madder Red, the crimſon Red, the lively orange Tt 
Red, and the ſcarlet of cochineal. | but 

The caſts or ſhades of crimſon are flefh colour, peach colour, Wi ood, 


carnation-roſe colour, and apple-tree flower colour. they | 


| Thoſe of madder are fleſh colour, onion-peel colour, and 


flame colour. To 
Thoſe of the orange are the ſame with thoſe of the crimſon, WM quor, 
Scarlet, beſides the ſhades of all the reſt, has ſome peculiar to joun 
itſelf, as cherry colour, fire colour, &c. | broac 
Rp; in painting in oil colours, they uſe a Red called a cin-W yell 
nabar, or vermilion ; and another called lacca. five p 
In limning and freſco, for a violet Red, inſtead of lacca, they ng h 
uſe a natural earth found in England; for a brown Red they ue ſuf 
aker. cs 5 He 5 55 ter y 
Obſervations en RED colours. Red lead is the neareſt to an| * 
orange colour, and, mixed with yellow berries, it makes a pe- N 
fegt orange. It is uſed for buildings and highways in landſcapes, the « 
being mixed with a little white. 4 
It is the only bright colour to ſhadow yellow garments with, y, : 
to make them appear like changeable taffety; and to colour an) iro 
light ground in a picture, and ſeveral other uſes. _ | 
Cinnabar lake; this is good for ſhadowing yellow garments it 
with in the darkeſt places; as alſo vermilion mixed with white, WM four 
only it makes a ſky colour, with white and Red lead a fleſh co- t a 
lour; and is an excellent colour of itſelf to colour garments for | 
_ with, —This colour being dear, you may therefore, for ordinary Wl vt 
uſes, inſtead of it uſe Red ink, thickened upon the fire; which. 
will ſerve very well, and better than lake, unleſs it be very g00d. f ive 
Red ink is made by boiling brafil raſped in vinegar, mixed i hal 


with beer, adding a little alum to heighten the colour; boil it 
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+ doſe ſtopped for uſe.—But if it be made a fleſh colour, or a 
{ colour, then it muſt not be thickened. e 
Vermilion is a moſt perfect ſcarlet colour; it is ſo fine, that 
+ needs no grinding, but may be tempered with your finger, 
iich glair or gum water; and fo uſed, mixed with a little yellow 
terries, it makes it the lighter and brighter colour, and is then 
principally uſed for garments. 
4 glorious colour of Eaft-India cakes, In ufing thefe cakes, 


u may take one, or a part of one of them, and put it into a 


jorſe-muſcle ſnell, adding a little fair water, juſt enough to wet 
{all over, letting it lie fo about a quarter of an hour; then 


ſueeſe it hard againſt the ſhell, or wring it out between your 
fingers, and there will come forth an admirable tranſparent co- 
bur, which will ſerve inſtead of lake, if the Red cake be good. 

Theſe cakes are commonly counterfeit, and good for little; 
but you will find by cutting a little way into them, if they be 


„they are as Red within, as they are without; if naught, 


bey look pale and whitiſh within. 
Of dying RED colours. 
To dye the beſt RED colour. Take clear ſtale wheat-bran li- 
quor, or ſour tapwort, a ſufficient quantity, alum bruiſed three 


younds ; put all into your copper, enter your twenty yards of 


broad cloth, and handle it, boil it three hours, cool and waſh it 
well; take freſh wheat-bran liquor a ſufficient quantity, madder 


ive pounds; enter your cloth at a good heat, handle it to a boil- 


ing heat, cool it and waſh it well; take freſh wheat-bran liquor 
a ſufficient quantity, let it bot}, and put in urine a gallon, en- 
tr your cloth, boil half an hour, cool it and waſh it, and it is 
one. 5 

Note, Urine is not much uſed now, and ſome do not waſh 
the cloth out of the alum. 

Another RED dye. Take clear fair water a ſufficient quanti- 
Y alum bruiſed three pounds; boil and enter twenty yards of 
broad cloth, boil it two hours and an half; take it out, and 
ange it, and hang it up a little while to let the water drop from 
. Take clear ſtale bran liquor a ſufficient quantity, madder 
four pounds, ſteeped firſt an hour in ſmall beer; bring it almoſt 


bo a ſcalding heat, and enter your cloth, and handle it ſwiftly 


lor the ſpace of half an hour; take your cloth into urine, after 
ich waſh it well, and it is done. he 

Anither excellent RED dye. Take lixivium of unſlaked lime 
bye gallons, braſil ground two pounds and a half; boil to the 


helf, then put to it alum twenty ounces; keep it warm, but not 


to boil; Then what you would dye in this liquor dip it into a 
ey made of aſhes of tartar, letting it dry; then dip it into the we. 
| 9 
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der four ounces, Red tartar three ounces; enter your cloth, boil 


three hours, cool and waſh it; take freſh clear bran liquor vWF 
ſufficient quantity, madder four pounds, boil and ſadden accort- 


an impalpable powder; add alfo half an ounce of turmeric, fe- 
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To colour Barley rat, &c. Rev. Boil ground brafil in 31 
vium of pot-aſhes, and in that boil your 2 " Li 


To dye a RED bluſh colour. Take ſtale clear wheat-bran | Le 
quor ſix days old, a ſufficient quantity; alum three pounds * finſe | 
an half, Red tartar half a pound; melt theſe, and enter typen] bock 
yards of broad cloth ; handle and let it boil three hours, un! II 
out and waſh it well, but ſome waſh it not. Take freſh liquy pail 
a ſufficient quantity, of the beſt madder three pounds; enter pour dent 
cloth, and handle it to a boiling heat, cool and waſh it again: WB 
Laftly, take freſh bran liquor a ſufficient quantity, Jet it bi Wt! 

enter your cloth, let it boil a quarter of an hour, cool and wh Fo 
it well again. Rrain 
A Red bluſh colour in grain. Take ſtale four clear bran h. e. 
quor a ſufficient quantity; alum three pounds and a half, Rel ng 
tartar half a pound; enter twenty yards of broad cloth, boil it 10d a 
three hours, cool and waſh it, take freſh clear bran liquor a ſif. il up 


ficient quantity, beſt madder three pounds, enter and boil again, 
Take freſh bran liquor a ſufficient quantity, grains in fine poy- 


an hour or more, keeping your cloth well under the liquor, then fue 
cool and waſh. | 

Of aying RED roſe, or carnation colour. 

To dye a RED roſe a blood- red, or carnation colour. Take h- 

quor of wheat bran a ſufficient quantity, alum three pounds, 

tartar two ounces z boil and enter twenty yards of broad cloth 


ing to art. 

Another RED roſe, or carnation colour, Take wheat-bran h- 
quor a ſufficient quantity, alum two pounds, tartar two ounces; aun 
boil and enter twenty yards of camblet, and boil it three hours, und 
after which take it out, and waſh it very well; then add mad. 
der a pound, enter and boil it again, cool and waſh it; aftet 
which take clear liquor a ſufficient quantity, cochineal in fine 
powder two ounces, tartar two ounces ; enter your camblet, bol 
and finiſh it. 85 7 | 

To dye a RED crimſon. See CRIMSON, | 

To oye filk RED. For every pound of ſilk put four handfulsof 
wheaten bran into the quantity of two pails of water; boi] them 
together, and pour the liquor into a tub, and let it ſtand all 
night, clarify it, and put into half the water half a pound ol 
alum, and a quarter of a pound of tartar of Red wine, reduced to 


duced to a fine powder ; boil them together for a quarter of be. 
hour, ſtirring them very well; then take the kettle off the . 
an 


immediately put in the filk, and cover the kettle very cloſe, 

hat none of the ſteam may evaporate. 

Let it ſtand thus for three hours, then take out the ſilk, and 

inſe it very well in cold water; then beat it very well upon a 
Then beat a quarter of a pound of galls ſmall, put them into 

4pail of running river or rain water; boil them for a full hour, 


it lie and ſteep in it for an hour, then take it out, and dry it. 
For every pound of filk allow one pound of braſil, boil it, and 
rin it; then boil the wood again, adding cold water to it; 
wwe or turn the ſilk about in it, and take it out of that without 
fringing, when it has ſufficiently imbibed the tincture; then 
d a little pot- aſnes, or put them into cold water, and turn the 
fit up and down in it, and, when it is Red enough, rinſe and 
j it. 
75 dhe fk a madder RED. The preparatory liquor is made as 
fore, Put half a pound of madder into the quantity of a pail 
{river water, let it boil for a full hour, but take an eſpecial 
are that it does not boil over; then pour it off into a vat, ad- 


id when it is cold put in the filk ; and when you take it out 
ne it very well, and beat it on the block; then boil half a 


or, for fall half an hour; then pour it off into a vat, into 
mich put the ſilk, and afterwards cleanſe and ſcour it as with 
up; then rinſe it in river water, &c. according to art. 


alum, two pounds and a half of white tartar, a quarter of a 

und of fœnugreek, and two quarts of wheat bran in the cop- 
F then put in the ſtuff, and let it boil for two hours and an 
ri"; then take it out, and cool it very well, and hang it out 
Ge one night; then, in order to dye it, put into the copper ſeven 
nds of madder, an ounce and a half of aqua-fortis, a pint of 
teat bran, and ſtir them about very well, and rinſe the ſtuff 
the dye, and then wind it very ſwiftly upon the roller, and 
1; of i" ble it about the copper for an hour at leaft, taking care that 
them © fire keep it boiling hot; after which, take it out and rinſe it. 
4 che a Genoa madder RED. Take three pounds of alum, 
id of © Pound and a half of tartar 5 boil the ſtuff in it an hour and 
od to lalf; then pour off the water, and pour freſh water into the 
le; then make a liquor of ten pounds of madder, a quarter 
of an {MW bound of pot-aſhes, and ſome urine, and, when it hath diſ- 
"Ted one night, boil it off. 


o 
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hen take the kettle off the fire, and, when it is grown juſt cool 
gouph for you to endure your hand in it, put in the ſilk, and 


ing half an ounce of turmeric, and ſtir it about with a ſtick; 


ound of good braſil wood, in about a pailful of preparatory li- 


To che tuoollen cloth, or tuff, madder RED. Boil three pounds 8 


ls dye the Engliſþ madder Rxzp, Take two pounds and a half | 
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of alum, one pound of pulveriſed white - wine tattar; boi then 
in water, and when it is proper put in your wet cloth ; then pu 
into the ſuds, for the quantity of twenty-ſix pounds weight of 


cloth, half a pound of tempered aqua-fortis ; and afterwards m FF 
in the cloth, ſtir it about very well, and very ſwiftly ; boil it H ; 
two hours, and let it remain in the ſuds twelve hours, and ten 5 
rinſe 1t out. : 978 5 
To fmiſh it. — Take four pounds of madder, an ounce and xr 00 
half of gumm-gutta, an ounce and an half of purified pot-aſhe; i i 
one pound of wheat-bran; mix them in water, and pour them | 
with the liquor into the ſuds; then ſtir it, and work it as is pro. WM f 
per, that it may not be ſpotted, and you will find this an ext; Wl 
ordinary dye. of 
To dye wool or filk of the Poliſh RED. For every pound oil 4; 
wool or ſilk take a pailful of water, warm it, and put in fou an 
ounces of galls pulverifed ; and when it begins to boil put in tie ho 
madder, which is to be proportioned according to the depth ot LÞ 
lightneſs of the dye ; ſtir them together, and dye the filk or voc yi; 
for a quarter of an hour; and while it is boiling put in ſome pot | 
aſhes, and dye it a quarter of an hour more, then rinſe it ou i c 
and you have the true Poliſh Red. Wi | bs 
REFINING, is the art of purifying a thing, or of rendering ce: 
it finer, cleaner, and purer: It is chiefly underſtood of meta tria 
ſugar, and ſalts. e fine 
RETINING of gold. This is performed three ways, viz. ei / 
ther with antimony, ſublimate, or aqua-fortis ; the laſt of theſe ii wit! 
the moſt uſual, and leaſt dangerous of them all, and is called de by : 
part or parting. _ 5 1 uſed 
To Refine gold with antimony, they make uſe of a wind-fu 4 
nace, and a common crucible of a ſize anſwerable to the qua whi 
tity of gold to be refined; always taking care that the gold and an per, 
timony, both together, do not fill the crucible more than half fu A 
After the gold is melted in the crucible, the antimony is throuſ they 
in in powder: The proportion of the antimony to the gold! by 7 
eight ounces to a pound, if the gold be between ſixteen and 7 
twenty-two carats fine; if it be under ſixteen carats, then the gin: 
uſe five quarters of a pound to eight ounces of gold; and till ti with 
greater quantity of antimony is required, the coarſer the gold i N 
As ſoon as they have put the antimony into the crucible, thy lima: 
cover it, and, after they have charged the furnace with charcoulh T 
they put on the capital, which is let to ſtand till ſuch time as H ounc 
crucible is left quite bare; then they take off the capital, an of go 
leave the crucible to cool in the ſurface of itſelf, till ſuch time Wi it be 
they can take it out by the hand; then they break it, to get o wic 
the button or culot, which is a maſs of fine gold remaining at f half 


botto J/ 
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bottom, with the faxces of the antimony, the filver and copper 
alloy, and ſometimes little particles of gold itſelf over it. 

- But, notwithſtanding. the gold thus prepared is very pure, yet 
the antimony gives it ſuch a harſh brittle quality, that it ceaſes 
to be quctile, and muſt be ſoftened by the fire with ſaltpetre and 

horax, to bring it to itſelf. 1 | 

In order to this operation, they prepare what is called a dry 
coppel, which is a coppel made of crucible earth, which does not 

imbibe like the coppels made of aſhes. | | 

When the coppel has been ſufficiently heated in the Refining 
furnace, they put the gold into it, and cover it up with charcoal. 

As ſoon as the gold i 


1 


is diſſolved, which is very ſoon, by reaſon 
of the remains of the antimony, they blow it with the bellows to 
drive the mineral intirely away, which now goes off in ſmoke z 
and add to it, as ſoon as the fumes ceaſe, a little of ſaltpetre and 
horax- in powder, which collect the {impurities, that remained 
Lpon the diſſolution, and fix the gold in the coppel in form of a 
late, b | | 
Then the gold is taken out of the coppel, and melted again in 


rax in powder to each eight ounces of gold, as ſoon as it has 
ceaſed to fume; and then it is caſt into an ingot, which upon 
15 is found to be twenty-three carats twenty · ſix or thirty ſeconds 

As to the particles of gold, which may have been left behind 
fith the alloy, in the faces of the antimony ; they get them out 


uſed in ſoftening the ſormer. 3 - 2 

And when they are certain by the eſſay of the ſhare of gold, 
which that matter contains; they Refine it to ſeparate the cop- 
per, and afterwards make the depart. | 
As for the gold which may beleft ſticking to the dry coppels ; 
| they get that out by breaking and pulveriſing the crucibles, and 
by repeated waſhings of the powder of them in ſeveral waters. 
The methad of REFINING gold by means of ſublimate. They be- 
gin the proceſs like that with antimony, i. e. in the ſame furnace, 
with the ſame coal, the ſame fire, and the ſame crucibles. 
When the gold is melted in the crucible, they caſt in the ſub» 
limate ; not in powder, but only broke in pieces. 

The proportion is, if the gold be of twenty-two carats, an 
dunce or ounce and an half, or even two ounces to eight ounces 
of gold to be refined if of twenty carats, three ounces; and, if 
t de only from eighteen to twelve carats, five or ſix ounces; in 
which laſt caſe, they part the ſublimate into two, and put in one 

alf at a time, with the gold in a new crucible; which, when 
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2 crucible, with an addition of two ounces of ſaltpetre and bo- 


by a dry coppel, with the ſame meltings and ingredients, as were 
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the operation is over, leaves the gold of eighteen or twenty MY 
according as it was in fineneſs before, 

When they have done this, they raiſe it by fire, as follows: 


Having put the broken fublimate into a crucible, with the al 
melted gold, they cover the crucible immediately to ſmother the is 
mineral; and then furniſh the furnace with charcoal, and put fil 
on the capital. th: 
Then a quarter of an hour after they take off the capital, lay. 55 
ing the crucible bare, and give it the cool air, i. e. blow off a1 in: 
the aſhes and other impurities that may be floating on the l. n 
une gold, with a pair o bellows, the nozzle of which is crook- þ 
wil 

This | is repeated again and avain, till alf the impurities of the ] 

old are carried off, by virtue of the ſublimate ; and that they bel 
find it of a bright glittering colour; after which, it is taken out loo 
of the crucible, and the gold is caſt into an ingot 0 


This method of Refining by ſublimate is both cheaper mil : 
more completo than that by antimony ; but they are both ex. 8" 
ceedingly dangerous, by tealon of their ſulphureous and arſenical fou; 


exhalations ; the only difference in their malignity conſiſts in 4 
this, that the poiſon of the ane is ſlower than that of we de 
7 fublimate. 1 Pe 
For the method of Refining gold by aqua-fortis, ſee DE.. 
PART, h 


Gold may alſo be refined with lead and aſhes ; but this me- 1c 
thod is ſeldom uſed, excepting in eflays. 
| The method of Rrrixixo ſilver. There are two ways of do- 
ing this; the one is with lead, and the other is with ſaltpetre. 
That performed with lead is both the beſt and cheapeſt; al- 
though that with faltpetre ſtill obtains in many places, for want 
of workmen who underſtand the method of the operation of th 
former. The method of Refining with ſaltpetre is as follows: 


This operation is performed in a wind- furnace. They fir R 
reduce the ſilver, to be refined into grains, about the ſize of WM Luc 
ſmall pea; which is done by firſt melting it, and then throwing 108, 
it into a tub of common water, and then heating it over again! G 
„„ > ſudi 
This being done, they put it into a et putting to eve) ory: 
eight ounces of ſilver two of ſaltpetre. N 
Then they cover the crucible with an earthen lid, in the for R 
of a dome, exactly luted ; which lid muſt have a ſmall wee Wnce 
in the middle. imbe 
The crucible being ſet into the furnace, and covered will T 
charcoal, which is only to be lighted by degrees; at length they 01 
gye it the full force of the fize, to put the metal into a rod "ry 
uon 
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fuſion. This is repeated three times ſucceſſively, at an interval 
ſaquarter of an hour. s Hg | 
Aſter the third fire they uncover the furnace, and let the cru- 
able cool; and at length break it, to get out the ſilver, which 
is found in a button or culot, the bottom of which is very fine 
ſilver; and the top mixed with the faces of the ſaltpetre, and 

the alloy of the ſilver, and even ſome particles of fine ſilver. 

Then they ſeparate the culot from the impurities, and melt it 
ina new crucible ; and throw charcoal-duſt into the diſſolution, g 
and work the whole briſkly together. | # 

Then they cover the crucible up again, and charge the furnace N 
with coal, and give it a ſecond fire. [ 

Having done this, they blow off the aſhes and impurities with 
bellows, from off the top of the metal, till it appear as clear as a 
boking-glaſs ; and then they throw in an ounce of borax broken 
to pieces. . 

Then, in the laſt place, they cover the crucible up again, and 
give it the laſt fire, and after this caſt it into ingots, which are 
found eleven penny- weights and ſixteen grains fine. 

To recover the ſilver that may be left in the fæces and ſcoria, 
they pound them, and give them repeated lotions in freſh water. 

As for the method of Refining ſilver with lead, ſee the article . 
r TOA | | 

REFORMATION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by an = 
ancient matron in a mean habit, a pruning-hook in he rright hand, 
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and in her left a book open inſcribed, 
——-Percunt diſcrimine nullo 
11 Amiſſer leges. | 
le. The laws are always defended, and never periſh by any ac- | 
adent.——She is repreſented old, as moſt proper to reform and go- , |} 
ſen; the poor habit ſhews her exempt from luxury; the hook, 1 
the intrenching all abuſes, ill cuſtoms and tranſgreſſion. | 
Raphael da REGGIO di Modena, born in 15 52, ſcholarof Fed. N 
Zucchero, lived at Rome, excelled in hiſtory; died in the year | 
1080, aged twenty-eight years. os | 
Gio Antonio REGILLO da Pordenone, born in the year 1484, 
ſtudied Giorgione, lived at Venice and Ferrara, excelled in hiſ- 
ly painting; died in the year 1540, aged fifty-ſix years. 
RELIEVO, I in painting, &c. is the degree of force or bold- 
RELIEF, neſs, wherewith the figures ſeem, at a due diſ- 
ance, to ſtand out from the ground of the painting, as if really 
imboſſed. 8 „ 
The Relievo depends much upon the depth of the ſhadow, 
ind the ſtrength of the light; or on the height of the different 
colours, bordering on one another; particularly on the difference 


the colour of the figure from that of the ground. | 
5 3 When 


f 
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. Cut with the chiſſel, moulded, or caſt. 


plan, i. e. when the body of the figure ſeems cut in two; and 


4 


a, 


. 
* 


When the light is well choſen to make the neareſt parts orf. 
gures advance, and well diffuſed on the maſſes; till infen 
ang, and terminating into a large ſpacious ſhadoy, 
brought off inſenſibly; the Relievo is ſaid to be bold, and the 
dait obſcure well underſtood. < EDT On 

| Retitvo, c in ſculpture, &c. is applied to a figure, which 
REIIEF, $ projects or ſtands out, prominent from the 
ground or plan, whereon it is formed; whether that figure be 


There are three kinds of degrees of Relievo, viz. alto, baſſo, 
and demi-relievo. wh | 

. Alto-relievo, haut Relief, or high Relievo, is when the figure 
is formed after nature, and projects as much as the life. 
 Baffo Relievo, baſs Relief, or low Relievo, is when the work is 
raiſed but little from the ground, as in medals, and the frontiſ. 
pieces of buildings ; particularly the hiſtories, feſtoons, foliages, 
and other ornaments of friezes. Saw, 

Demi Relievo, is when one half of the figure riſes from the 
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one half of it is clapped upon the ground; when in a baſſo Re- 
lievo there are parts that ſtand clear out, detached from the reſt, 
the work is called a detni-baſlo. 9255 
RELIGION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. as a woman 
cloathed in a ſilver veil, with a garland or mantle of white, fire in 
her left hand, in her right a book, and a croſs and elephant by 
her.—Veiled, becauſe ſhe has been always ſecret; the croſs is 
the victorious banner of true Religion ; the book is the ſcripture; 


the elephant is an emblem of true Religion, he adoring the ſun 


and ſtars | 


Rembrant van RHEYN, born in the year 1606, a ſcho- a af 


| lar of Laſman of Amſterdam, lived in Holland, excel- Gr, 
led in hiſtory and portraits; died in the year 1668, aged fixty- of 
two. He uſed this mark. | hiſtor 


Guido RENT, born in 1575, ſcholar of Denis Calvert and Da 
the Carraches, lived at Bologna and Rome, excelled in hiſtory; of Bal 
died in the year 1042, aged fſixty-ſeven years. (elled 

RENOWN, is repreſented, in painting, &c. as a man of 2 Ns. 
pleaſant aſpect, well proportioned limbs, cloathed with a cloth of fob 
gold, mixed with purple, adorned with a-garland of red hyacinths, 
and a gold chain, leaning upon Hercules's club with one hand, a ex 
and carries a lighted torch in the other. —His aſpe& imitates his 
virtuous mind, the robe ſhews him dignified, the hyacinth wil- 
dom and prudence, the chain honour, the club the ideas of all 
virtues, the torch denotes ſplendor acquired by his illuſtrious ex- ay 2 
ploits, FS 
: REPOSE, in painting, is a term uſed for certain —_ of} 

1 | arge 


* 
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lige ſyſtems of aſſemblages of light and ſhade, which, being well 
conducted, prevent the confuſion of objects and figures, by en- 

ing and taking up the eye, ſo as it cannot attend to the other 
of the painting for ſome time; and thus leading it to con- 
fider the ſeveral groups gradually, and as it were to proceed from 


ſtage to ſage. . 

. (6. Gaſpar REVERDIN, or Ravenſtein, his pieces 
Cx a are laſcivious; and two of them repreſent cour- 
tezans ſporting together; he uſed this mark. 

REWARD, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a man cloath- 
ec in white with a golden girdle, a palm with an oak-branch in 
his right hand, and a crown and garland in his left. Ss 

The oak and palm denote honour and profit, the principal 
| parts of recompence; the garment and girdle truth, when re- 
compence is accompanied with virtue; for good done to thoſe 
that deſerved it not, is not Reward. | 

RHETORIC, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a fair lady 
nchly cloathed, with a noble head-dreſs, very complaiſant, holds 
up her right hand open, a ſcepter in her left with a book ; on the 
ſkirt of her petticoat are theſe words, Ornatus perſuaſio, of a rud- 
dy. complexion, with a chimera at her feet. —Fair and com- 
plaiſant, becauſe there is none ſo ill bred that is not ſenſible of 
the charms of eloquence; her open hand ſhews Rhetoric diſ- 
courſes in a more open way than logic; the ſcepter, her ſway 
er mens minds; the book, ſtudy requiſite ; the motto denotes 
is buſineſs ; the chimera the three precepts of it, judicial, de- 


nonſtrative, and deliberative. 82 
A, * . 4 PP Toſeph RIBERA, called Spag- 
| noletto, uſed theſe three marks, 
no. n different times | 
el. Groſeppe RIBERA, known by the name of Spagnoletto, ſcho- 
ty- of Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, lived at Naples, excelled in 
liſtory and half figures; died in the year 1647, aged ſixty years. 
and Daniele RICCIARELLE da Volterra, born in 1509, ſcholar 
7; «Baldaſſar Peruzzi de Siena, lived at Rome and Florence, ex- 
elled in hiſtory and ſculpture ; died in 1566, aged fifty-ſeven 
of 2 ers. N 
Jahn RILEY, was born in London, in the year 1646; he was 
excellent Engliſh portrait - painter, and a diſciple of Mr. Zouſt, 
n extraordinary Dutch maſter, whoſe manner he retained, 
Mough perhaps, with him, he wanted the choiceſt notions of 
wty ; but, for painting a face, few have exceeded him, in any 
Mon whatſoever. Had not the gout, an enemy to the ſeden- 
ay and ſtudious, carried him off, we might have oppoſed a 
ley to a Venetian Bombelli, or to all that the French academy 
W produced in that manner of pinting to this day. His fame 
23 | role 
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roſe upon the death of Sir Peter Lely ; at which time, he wy 7 
recommended to the favour of king Charles II. by Mr. ChiKinch, 
whoſe picture he drew. He was afterwards employed in draw. | 
ing ſome of the king's children, and, at laſt, his majeſty fat tohim | » 
himſelf. He alſo drew king James II. and his queen, and king | 
William and queen Mary, upon the revolution, when he wa - 
ſworn their majeſties painter. He was very diligent in the imi- k 
tation of nature, and ſtudying the life rather than any particular 1 
manner, by which he attained a pleaſant and moſt agreeable ſtle ff 
of 3 His excellence was confined to a head, a great 
number of which do him juſtice, even in the beſt collection of Fe 
our nation. He was modeſt and courteous in his behaviour, and da 
of an engaging converſation; he died anno 1691, aged forty- fire ; 
years, and lies buried in Biſnopſgate church. thi 
RIVERS; in painting of them, you ought to conſider the pro- 
perties and adjuncts of each; which uſually conſiſt in ſome no- * 
table action or accident, done or happened near them; ſome fi- - : 
mous city, fruits, or reeds ſituated upon or near their banks; ſome Wl nt 
fiſh only proper to their ſtreams 3 or recourſe of ſhipping from e 
all parts of the world. 3 * 
Therefore it will be proper to place the city upon their heads; Wl ch. 
their fruits in a cornucopia ; reeds, flowers, and branches of trees 
in their garlands and the like. „ Cn red 
 ROCAILLE, a ſpecies of glaſs in certain green and yellow 5 
grains, whereof beads are made; great quantities of which are Wi , , 
exported to Africa and other foreign parts, and worn by tae ne: . 
groes, &c. as necklaces, bracelets, &c. | mo 
To make the yellow grains, take a pound of fine white ſand, I dar. 
and three pounds of minium ; mix and pound them together ver) Wl due 
well in a mortar, and put the whole into a ſtrong crucible, c- , 
vered and luted ; dry the Jute, and ſet it afterwards into a gla-W 4. 
houſe or wind-furnace, where the fire is violent, to reduce this * 
matter into glaſs; after which, make it up either into grains, d lizh 
any other ſhape you pleaſe. little 
The method of making the green is different from that of te 
yellow; for this put three pounds of fine white ſand to ee mae 
pound of minium, and it will be very compact. — This will ale , 
its colour, and become a pale red in melting. boge 
ROCHET TA, a name commonly given to all aſhes or pol V 
verine, that is uſed in making of glaſs. See POLVERINE. fires 
Peter ROESTRATEN, was born at Haerlem, and a diſcipe min, 
of Hans Hals, whoſe manner he at firſt followed ; but at laſt fa licht 
ing into ſtill life, and having performed an extraordinary piece "Þ 
that Sir Peter Lely ſhewed to king Charles, and which his m exan 
jeſty approved, he was encouraged to purſue that wav, which if ſte, 


continued to his death, He was an excellent maſter in that i 


4 
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ef painting, viz. on gold and filver plate, gems, ſhells, muſical 
inffruments, &c. to all which he gave an unuſual luſtre in co- 
Jouring, and for which his pictures bear a good price. He died a- 
bout 47 years ago, and lies buried in Covent-garden church. 
Gio Franceſch ROMANELLI, born in the year 1612, ſcholar 
of Peter de Cortona, lived at Rome, excelled in hiſtory, land- 
(capes, and battles ; died in the year 1673, aged fifty- nine years. 
Ciuli ROMANO, ſcholar of Raphael, lived at Rome and 
Mantua, excelled in hiftory and architecture; died in 1546, aged 
fiſty- four years. 
Salvator ROSA, born in the year 1614, ſcholar of Daniele 
Falconi, lived at Rome, excelled in hiſtories, landſcapes, and 


battles ; died in the year 1673, aged fifty-nine years. He uſed 


\ 


this mark 


Suſannah Penzlope ROSE, wiſe to Mr. Roſe, a jeweller, and 
daughter to Mr. Richard Gibſon the dwarf, by whom ſhe was 


ration. She not only copied finelv, but alſo drew exceeding 
well after the life in miniature. She died about fifty years ago, 
2: forty-eight years of age, and lies Luried in Covent-garden 
church, es 

ROSES, to paint in miniature, having chalked and drawn the 
red roſe in carmine, let your firſt lay be a very pale mixture of 
carmine and white; then lay in the ſhades with the ſame colour, 
but with leſs white; and at Jaft uſe carmine alone, but it muſt be 


ne. very thin at firſt, adding however to the body of it more and 
„woe kas the piece advances, and that the ſhades grow darker and 

e darker; and this is to be done with broad bold ſtrokes. To con- 

ves clude, you finiſh the ſame colour with fine ſtrokes, which muſt be 

** turned like thoſe of the graving, if you copy after a print; or like 

** the turn of the leaves of the Roſe, if you copy after a painting or 

: 2 nature ; ſcumbling the whole, and touching up the ſtrongeſt 
2 


lights and the edges of the brighteſt leaves with white and a 
the little carmine. You muſt always make the heart of the Roſe 
) and the ſhady fide darker than the reſt, and uſe a little indigo in 
ſhading the firſt leaves, eſpecially when your Roſes are blown, 
tomake them appear a little fading ; the feed is done with gam- 
boge, mixed with a little bladder green for ſhading. 

Your ſtreaked Roſes muſt be paler than the other, that the 
ſtreaks may be more conſpicuous: which muſt be dor e with car- 
mine, ſomewhat deeper in the ſhades, and very bright in the 
lights, batching continually with fine ſtrokes, 

For white Roſes lay on white, and proceed and finiſh as in the 
Qample.of red Roſes, but with black and white and a little bi- 
ſire, and make the ſeed ſomewhat yellower than before. 

Q 4 __ 


inſtructed in water colours, and wherein ſhe performed to admi- 


\ 
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For yellow Roſes lay on maſticote, and ſhade with gamboge 
gall-ſtone, and biſtre, heightening the lights with maſticote and 
white. 8 955 

The ſtalks, the leaves, and the buds of all ſorts of Roſes, muſt 
be laid in with verditer, mixed with a little maſticote and gam. 
bope, and to ſhade them uſe iris · green, with leſs of the other co- 
lours when the ſhades are deep; the wrong fide of the leaves 
muſt be bluer than the other, therefore you muſt lay on ſea-green 
and mix it with iris green to ſhade with, making the veins or 
ribs of that {ide Jighter than the ground, and thoſe of the right 
ſide deeper. C 5 
The prickles upon the ſtalks, and the buds of the Roſes, are 
made with ſlight touches of carmine in all directions, and thoſe 
on the ſtem of the tree; and larger branches are ſtruck in with 
verditer and carmine, and ſhaded with carmine and biſtre, mak. 
ing alſo the bottom of the ſtems and ſtalks more reddiſh than the 
tops; that is, you muſt mix green with carmine and biftre to 

ſhade with, & | 

The Paſs-Rost ; this is to be done the ſame way as the 
French marigold, and the green of the leaves the ſame; but the 
veins mult be of a deeper green. | 
_ ROSIN, is a reſinous matter, prepared from the juice of the 
pine-tree, ordinarily uſed for making wax, &c. 

We have, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, the method of 
preparing this drug in the ſouthern parts of France. 
Firſt, they pare off the bark of the pine, to make the fap run 

_ down into a hole made at bottom to receive it; as the juice runs, 
it leaves a cream or cruſt a-top ; which, being tempered with wa- 
ter, is ſold fraudulently for white bees-wax. "i 

When they have got a quantity of the juice, they ſtrain it 
through a baſket, and what runs through it is the common tur- 
pentine. | | | | 
What ſtays behind they mix with water, and, diſtilling it in 
an alembic, the matter that riſes is the oil of turpentine, and 

the Cake that remains is the common Roſin. A 
' ROSSO of Florence, born in the year 1496, ſtudied with} 
Michael Angelo, lived at Florence, Rome, and France, excel-} 
led in hiſtory and architecture; died in the year 1541, aged forty- 
five years. De TE A F 
Martin ROTA Sabinienſe ſometimes marked with] 
| theſe words, Sabenzanus fecit. . 
- Hans ROTTENHAMMER, born in the year 1564, ſtudied} 
under Donawer and Tintoret, lived at Venice and Bavaria, ex- 
celled in hiſtory; died 1604, aged forty years. 

Jamas ROUSSEAU, was a French landſcape-painter, born at] 
Paris; he had a great part of his inſtruction from Herman van 

. Swanevelt, 


zynnevelt, who married a relation of his. He afterwards travel- 
Ld to Italy, where he ſtudied ſeveral years, and perfected himſelf 
in architecture, perſpective, and landſcape, by following the moſt 
eminent painters in that kind, and ſtudying the antiquities. Re- 
uming to Paris, he was wholly employed ſome years by the 


rerſecution, he retired to Swiſſerland, from whence he was in- 
ited to return by M. Louvois, chief minifter of ſtate, upon all 
the promiſes of 1 imaginable, to finiſh what he had be- 
; which refuſing to do, he notwithſtanding made a preſent to 
he king of his draughts and deſigns for that purpoſe, and more- 
re ger nominated a perſon to perform the work. After a little 
fe ſay in Swiſſerland, he came to Holland, from whence he was 
th WW invited over to England by the duke of Montague, who employ- 
k- WMH & him at his ſtately houſe at Bloomsbury. Upon his coming 
he ver hither, he farther improved himſelf in the ſtudy of landſcape, 
to ud added his beautiful groups of trees to the many draughts he 
TJ made after nature in ſeveral parts of this kingdom; his views are 
he commonly ſylvan and ſolid, his water of all kinds well underſtood 
he ud tranſparent, his fore grounds great, and generally well 
WT broke ; and in a word, the whole very agreeable and harmonious; 
the bis ſkill in architecture made him . introduce buildings into 
lis landſcapes, as he did alſo ſmall figures, after the manner of 
of Poulin. He died in London about ſixty years ago. He execut- 
a with his own hand ſeveral prints in aqua-fortis after his own 
un Wi landſcape. 1 DO 
ns, RK. S. ſignifies Ravignanus ſculpſit. 
* 1 8 M. F. 0 See RAIMONDI of Bologna. 
it R. S. M. R. Mark of Ravenna put this mark to Raphael San- 


ur- io Urbino's pieces. 


R. V. A. Sig. Gaudenſis ſculpſit, the mark of ſeveral pieces 


tin invented by Peter de Cortona. 


and . Sir Peter Paul RUBENS, born in 1577, ſcholar of Adam van 


Wort and Otho Vænius, and ſtudied in Italy; lived at Antwerp, 
it K, and England; excelled in hiſtory and portraits; died in 
cel- WF 1040, aged fixty-three, = | 
j- , AUBY, a ſparkling gem of the firſt rank among precious 

bes. There are but two places in the Eaſt, where Rubies are 
vith Bf found, the kingdom of Pegu, and the iſle of Ceylon. 

The mine of Pegu, where it is found in greateſt plenty, is in 
lied i fhe mountain Capelan, twelve days journey from Siren, the re- 
ex- Wl ſſence of that prince; the fineſt Rubies brought from hence do 

wt exceed three or four carats, the king reſerving all the larger 
n at to himſelf, | ES 
van WY In the iſland Ceylon, the Rubies are found in a river, which 

= — deſcends 


ting at Marly, and elſewhere ; but, leaving that ſervice upon the 


——— 
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1 RUB 
deſcends from the mountains towards the middle of the iſand: 
Some few are alſo found in the ground. — N 
The Rubies of Ceylon are ordinarily brighter, and more bea. 
tiſul than thoſe of Pegu; but they are rare, the king of Ceylon 
prohibiting his people to Fun them, or traffic with them. 
There are Rubies alſo found in Europe, particularly in Bohe. 
mia and Hungary, eſpecially in the former, where there is a mite 
of flints of divers fizes, which upon breaking are ſometimes fours 
to contain Rubies, as fine and hard as any of the Eaſt, 
The value of Rubies, from one carat or four grains, is rec. 


xoned in Dictionaire de Commerce as Dea 6h pace: 
1 „ . . 
A Ruby of one carat is worth 1118 8 
— two carats 0:0: 
— three carats —— 22 10 o 
— four carats —— 33 15 0 
— fivecarats — 45 0 0 
— fix carats — 67 10 0 
— ſeven carats —— 84 o © 
— eight carats —— 106 o © 
nine Carats ——— 150 © 0 
— ten carats — 216 o o 


| Rubies are uſually diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, the balaſſe and 
ſpinelle; but there are ſome authors who diſtinguiſh them into 
5 four kinds, viz. the Ruby, rubicelle, balaſſe, and ſpinelle. 
It is their different degrees of colour that make their different 
value and beauty. 


The balaſſe Ruby is of a vermeil roſe- colour; the ſpinelle of 

2 flame colour. 8 2 

It is ſaid that the inhabitants of Pegu have the art of heighten - 

ing the redneſs and brilliant of Rubies, by laying them in the 
fire, and giving them a certain degree of heat. 

The Ruby is formed in a ſtony ſubſtance, or marcaſite of a 

roſe- colour, called mother of Ruby; it has not all its colour and 

luſtre at once, but they come to it by degrees. At the fult it 


ture 
grows whitiſh, and, as it approaches to maturity, becomes rec 
8 it comes to paſs, that we have white Rubies ; others hall \ 
white, half red ; others blue and red, called ſapphire Rubies. 
0 4 80 a Ruby exceeds twenty carats, it may be called a ca- 8 
uncle. 1 0 
There are ſeveral manners of counterfeiting Rubies ; and ſome] 5 
have carried the imitation ſo far as to deceive the moſt able lap! an 
daries. St 
To make oriental RuyiEs, The Ruby, which is a precio 
Done, diaphanous and very radiant, ought to have the colour , A 


s blood 


good and ſcarlet, and clear lacca, and ſhew about the edges of 


ij fire a little azure colour. 
au- To imitate this fine colour, take four ounces of the matter, 
lon nepared with natural cryſtal and ſaturnus glorificatus ; two 
\ qunces/@f crocus miartis prepared, one ounce of verdigreaſe, two 
e. |. nces of mercury calcined ad rubedinem, and two ounces of ſal 
line n; reduce all to fine powder, mix them together, put them 


to a crucible, cover it, Jute it, and ſet it in a glaſs-houſe fur- 


ute for three days; then take it out, and ſet it into the fur- 


ec. nce, where glaſſes are ſet to anneal, there to colour by degrees 
for twelve hours; then break the crucible, and you will find the 
matter _—_— a fine Ruby colour, which you may divide, cut, 
and poliſh. | 
97 make the balaſſe RUBY. This ſpecies of Ruby is of a very 
bright colour, reſembling a vermilion, roſe, and crimſon, being 
nixed of a natural red and of a ſky colour. To imitate it, 
Take ſix ounces of ſaturnus glorificatus mixed with natural 
etal, half an ounce of crocus martis, half an ounce of mercu- 
xy calcined ad rubedinem, two drachms of ſal gem; the whole 
reduced to an impalpable powder, and mixed well together. 
Tien put it in a crucible, covered cloſe and luted, and ſo into 
2 glaſs-houſe furnace for three days, proceeding as in the pre- 


of a balaſſe Ruby. HEE 

Guido RUGGERI fecit, is the mark of ſeveral 

| \ pieces, painted at Fontainbleau by abbot Primatic- 
ao, and engraved by the above-mentioned, who accompanied 
him into France. 4 


5. 


A Narea SACCHT, born in 1601, ſcholar of Gioſeppini 
Albani, lived at Rome, excelled in hiſtory and architec- 
ure; died in the year 1661, aged 60 years. 


Juſtus SADELER uſed this mark: At other times he 
added Sadeler I S exc. 5 
SADNESS. See SORROW. 


= mark; he ſometimes uſed the letter I, with 
an d intwined about it, his Chriſtian name being Hans or John; 
be died in the year 1607. | | 


AT 5 Anthony SALAMANCA, or Ant. Sal. exc, 1543. 
1 Andrea 


eeding article, and you will have a very fine matter, the colour 


d- „ KT SAENREDAN, a Dutchman, uſed this 


FFF . Ty Oo 


Aue SALMINCIO, of Bologna, an engraver 2 

ſcholar of Valeſio's, uſed this mak. * bur e 
| 8 ALTPETRE, is a kind of ſalt, both natural and factiou 11 
of very great uſe in dying, the making of glaſs, and of aqua-fq. 


* 


tis, for the diſſolution of metals. 


Of natural Saltpetre there are two kinds; the firſt formed hy tick 
a natural cryſtalliſation of ſaline fulphureous juices, diſtilling be he 
<averns, or along old walls, called Saltpetre of the rocks. Th 
The ſecond kind of natural Saltpetre is produced from the wa 
ter of a dead lake in the territory of Terrane in Egypt, caller of 
the Nitrian waters, exalted and concocted by the heat of the ſun SA] 
much after the manner of our bay-ſalt. t 
Artificial or factitious Saltpetre is alſo principally of NM $a1 
kinds: „ e e | | 
The firſt is called by ſome mineral Saltpetre, and is found inf b 
ſeveral places of the kingdom of Peru, and about Agra in viii 
lages, which were anciently populous, but now deſerted ; andre « 
alſo in ſome places along the banks of the Wolga. SA) 
The ſecond is that prepared from nitrous matters, collected ui $4! 
old buildings, dove-houſes, the middle of ancient ruins, &c. M 
means of lixiviums or leys made of wood-aſhes, and ſometime tif 
of thoſe of herbs. Sky ; 
Of this there are great quantities made in France, particularlil 7 
in the arſenal at Paris, where there is a corporation of Saltpete T nat 
makers appointed for the purpoſe. 5 
The Saltpetre, gained thus, they refine by boiling it three 
. four times, and paſſing it ſucceſſively through ſeveral leys. 
Saltpetre ſhould be well cleanſed, white, dry, and as free of 
falt as poſſible : The beſt refined Saltpetre is that whoſe cryſtal 4 
are the longeſt, largeſt, and fineſt. 3 ne 
Saltpetre has a property of rarifying or expanding itſelf tor 
prodigious degree. It is hence that gunpowder derives its force Wiſes 0! 
of which Saltpetre is the principal ingredient, It is computed 
that, when inflamed, it takes up above 10,000 times the ſpa eber 
that it poſſeſſed before. . t th 
Franceſco SALVIATI, or Franceſco de Raſſe, born in the yea 
1510, ſcholar of Andrea del Sarto and Baccio Bandinelli, ue T; ; 
at Rome and Florence, excelled in hiſtory and portraits; died 
the year 1503, aged 53 years, -— | 
Raphael SANCIO da Urbino, prince of the modern painte!*Wrnar, 
born in the year 1483, ſcholar of his father Giovanni and Peu 
Perugino ; but, for colouring, of Fra, Bartolomeo. phi 
To dye SAND colour. Take water a ſufficient quantity, nut col. 
galls in powder one pound, madder fix ounces, fuſtic four ounces i 4 


let them boil and enter your cloth, twenty yards of broad * 
0 
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uit boil two hours, and handle it, and ſo cool it ; add copperas 
tur ounces 3 enter your cloth at a boiling- heat, let it boil a 
quarter of an hour, and handle it, and fo cool it again. If you 
will have it ſadder, put in more copperas; enter your cloth 

in, and boil another quarter of an hour, cool and waſh. 

AND ARA CH, is a white gum, oozing out of the trunk and 
tick branches of the great juniper-tree, by inciſions, made in 
lie heats of the ſummer. . 

The beſt is in fine white tears, free of duſt ; ſome will have 
j, that the Sandarach of the juniper is not the right, but only 
tat of the oxycedron. | | 

SANDEVER, is the droſs of glaſs, or the ſcum that ariſes 
om the aſhes of the herb kali, uſed in the making of glaſs. 

SANDIX, a kind of minium, or rather red maſticote, made 
of ceruſs calcined and rubefied, called alſo a factitious ſandarach. 
tis but little uſed in painting, the real minium or vermilion, to 
lich it is ſubſtituted, making a much better, brighter, and 
yore durable colour. 

SANGUIS draconis. See DRAGONS Bleed. 

SAPPHIRE, a precious ſtone, very much efteemed for its 
eauty, of a very clear and beautiful ſky colour. There are ſome 
bitiſh, like diamonds ; others very blue, and ſome a violet co- 
ur; the ſtone is ſoft, but eaſy to harden. „ 

To make a paſte to imitate the SAPPHIRE, Take two ounces 
[natural cryſtal prepared, four ounces and an half of minium, 
enty-fix grains of blue ſmalt: The whole being well pulve- 
ſled, put them in a crucible, and cover and Jute it well; then 
it them in the furnace to bake, and you will have a fine blue 
— ³ꝛ 

tnather oriental SAPPHIRE. The paſte for this Sapphire will 

nearer oriental than the former ; take two ounces of natural 

"tal prepared, fix ounces of minium; to which add two ſcru- 
Its of zaffer prepared, and fix grains of manganeſe alſo pre- 
ted; the whole reduced to a fine powder: Mix them well to- 
titer, and put them in a crucible, cover and lute it well; then 

t them in the furnace to bake, and you will have an oriental 

hire, of a very fine violet colour. | 

lo make a deeper oriental SAPPHIRE, Take two ounces of 
tal prepared, five ounces of minium, forty-two grains of pre- 
ted zaffer, and eight grains of manganeſe of Piedmont alſo 
ſyared ; the whole reduced to an impalpable powder, and 
ned well together. Proceed as before, and you will have a 
hire deeper than the preceding, ſomewhat tending to a vio- 

colour, which you may work, poliſh, and ſet. 

luther very fine blue SAPPHIRE. Take one ounce of cryſtal 


Powder, add to it a drachm of the ſalt of vitriol, three 2 
; | 8 
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of verdigreaſe, one grain of azure z an ounce, one drachm, u. 
four grains of fine ſalt of tartar; the whole in fine powder; þ 
it into a crucible, covered and luted, ta be baked. and purigeq; 

before, and you will have a very fine blue Sapphire, &c. 

Another fine SAppHIRE. Take two ounces of powder oſe 
ſtal, two ounces of fine ſalt of tartar, five drachms twenty- eue ke 
grains of verdigreaſe, and thirty-two grains of azure; the whal 
reduced to impalpable powder, which you muſt ſet to bake an 
purify in a covered crucible in a glaſs-houſe furnace, as we hav 
faid before, and you will have a very fine Sapphire. 

The way to make a wilet SAPPHIRE. Take one ounce « 
powder of cryſtal, one drachm of ſalt of vitriol, and nine drachm 
of fine ſalt of tartar, the whole in fine powder; then proceed It 
before, and you will have a Sapphire of a very fine violet colon 
 SARDOIN, or Sardonian ftone, ſo called of Sardinia, is a pr 
cious ſtone of a blood colour, half tranſparent ; the ſame wil 

that which is otherwiſe called a cornelian. 1 

The moſt beautiful Sardoins are thoſe brought from about B 7; 
bylon ; thoſe of Sardinia are of the ſecond claſs. 

There are other Sardoins, and not contemptible ones, fount 
near St. Mauro in Albania ; and other very ſmall ones aboutth 

Rhine, in Bohemia, Sileſia, &c. T4 5 

To give them the greater luſtre, it is uſual, in ſetting the 
to lay ſilver leaf underneath. This ſtone is in moſt uſe for ſeals 


t, 
lecle 


del U 

becauſe it graves eaſily, and takes a fine poliſh, Th 
SARDONYNX, a precious ſtone that partakes partly of i 
onyx. It is reddiſh, bordering on white, like the nail of th uy ot 
hand; in ſome, the red inclines to yellow. It is brought fro in 
the Eaſt-Indies, Arabia, and Bohemia. Sn,” Wit it 
Andrea del SARTO, born in the year 1478, ſcholar of Pee 
tro di Cofimo, lived at Florence, excelled in hiſtory- painting f 
died in the year 1520, aged 42 years. 7 hohe! 
 SASHES for windows, as clear as glaſs. Take the fineſt vii... 
lum, or flink ſkin, without knots or flaws, rub it with fine poy om) 
der of pumice-ſtone well ſifted, and, having ſtretched the fxin eat! 


a frame a little wet, let it dry in the ſhade, that it may hard 
the better; then take two parts of nut oil, and one of linſeed 
and a little glaſs finely powdered, and two parts of fair wate 
and boil them all together in a glaſs on a tile, prone near tl 
fire, until the water evaporate ; then, with this, bruſh over Mi) in 
| Saſhes of vellums, and dry them moderately in the ſun, and te C, 
will be very clear and tranſparent, giving a more true and certal lick, 
light to do buſineſs by than glaſs. i ' here 
The manner of painting cloth, or ſarnet SASH winds ws. Let 10888; 
cloth or ſarſnet be firſt ſtrained tight to the frames, and 7 Wa 
5 . 
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male ſaſt; and, when they be thoroughly dry, varniſh them over 
with the following tranſparent varniſh : _ ; 

Take 2 pound of good clear nut oil, put it into an earthen 
Akin, and add to it half a pound of filver litharge in fine pow- 
er; ſet it on a ſmall fire, but not to boil ; and Jet it ſtand hot, 
leaſt twelve hours, ſtirring it often in that time. Pour it off 
om the litharge by inclination ; and take a pound and an half 
nM the cleareſt white roſin, beat it to powder, and mix it with 
the oil on a Now fire, always ſtirring it till the roſin be diſſolved; 
hen take it off, and put into it a-pound of good clear Venice 
pentine, and ſtir them all well together; and, with a good 
Iſh, let your Saſhes be thoroughly varniſhed over with this 
nixture, ſo that they may appear all over clear and tranſparent. 
When this varhith is ory, you may paint upon them what 
| you pleaſe with oil colours, but landſcape is moſt common 
wia da natural; for which purpoſe, the colours you mix ought to 
& ſuch as are of a fine body, and apt to become tranſparent. . 
For theſe purpoſes, lake makes an excellent tranſparent ruby 
Jour, and diſtilled verdigreaſe makes an incomparable tranſpa- 
duet green; orpiment makes an excellent tranſparent gold co- 
bur; umber and yellow oker will become indifferent tranſpa- 
tent, if thinly mixed: But, for the reſt, there are none that will 
clear in this work, but only according to the very thinneſs of 
heir mixture with the oil. 5 
The aforeſaid varniſh, as it is clear of itſelf, is an excellent 
ft mim for paper windows, being much more tranſparent than 
i Wn other compoſition, and more laſting ; for the roſin and tur- 
kitine being made tough, when dry, by means of the oil mixed 
"Pi this more powerfully reſiſt the injuries of the weather than 
Leh i one. oy 
UN l any are troubled with weak eyes, and cannot endure a 
mt light, this varniſh mixed with diſtilled verdigreaſe, and 
per windows, or ſarſnet ones done over with it, will make an 
Itomparable green light, very comfortable to the ſight, and of 
Feat benefit to ſuch as love not too much brightneſs : An obſer- 
on of good uſe to all ſtudents, whoſe ſight is often much im- 
fred and weakened by poring too much upon their books ; the 
liteneſs of the paper being obſerved to be often a great enemy 
the fight, the inconveniencies of which ſuch a green light 
I infallibly prevent. = | 
Guys for paniting SAT TINS, For a black Sattin uſe lamp 
lack, ground with oil, and tempered with white lead; and, 
i you would have it ſhine moit, mix lake with the white 
£20, 1 8. 
for white Sattin, uſe white lead, ground alone, and ivory 
| lack; which temper light Or dark. 1 
"Or 


lead with the vermilion. 


For red Sattin, uſe Spaniſh brown, ground alone; tem 

up with vermilion 3 and, where it ſhould be brighteſt, m u ee 

For green Sattin, uſe verdigreaſe, Fee alone; mix i 0, 
with white lead; and, where you would have it brighteſt, 2 

little pink; and, where deEpeſt, a little more verdipreaſe, 

For a yellow Sattin, uſe maſticote, yellow oker, and und 


esch ground by therpſelves ; and, where it ſhould be darket, H oe 


zs the greateſt ſhadow, uſe ſea-coal black mixed with unk 


umber; where brighteſt, maſticote alone; and, where a jy 
6„„„‚„ og 7 OP eggs Do eo Oo 
For an orange colour Sattin, uſe red lead and lake; where fi 
"deft, uſe lake; and, where lighteſt, red lead. 
For blue Sattin, mix {malt and white lead; heighten for d ff 
ſaddeſt with ſmalt, and lighten with white lead. 5 
For purple Sattin, uſe Fnalt owe 4 and, where it ſhould and, b. 
8 War TEETH,” | 


+ 


. 


For hair colour Sattin, mix umber and white lead; and, whe ward © 


and, where brighteſt, more white lead.. 


SATURN, was repreſented, by the Romans, in the forn' SAT 
an old man, holding a ſcythe or hook in his hand; which {@ 
take to repreſent Time, as is alſo intimated by his name 10 
K VFC 
Hle was alſo repreſented as a very aged man, as one whob Ss 
gan with the — of the world, holding in his hand a di 
which he ſeems greedily devouring. = CO 
y this is ſignified the revenge he took for his being expel 
heaven by his own children, according to the mythology di 
oets. Thoſe who eſcaped his fury were only four, Jujit 
Juno, Pluto, and Neptune: By which are ſhadowed forth l 
four elements, fire, air, earth, and water; which are not | * 
riſhing by the all- cutting ſickle of devouring Time. * 
He has alſo been depicted as an old man, holding in bis H Fe 
hand a ſerpent, with the end of its tail in its mouth; tum 6 
round with a very ſlow pace: He had alſo his temples adom ; 
with a green wreath, and the hair of his head and beard nnd fuß 
... 2 7 ONOr | 1 
| The wreath on his temples ſignifies the ſpring of the yea Me aut 
 milk-white or hoary head and beard, the approach of rigid Me 
ter; and the ſlowneſs of the ſerpent's motion, the flow rely vie 
tion of the planet Saturn. 1 Tc N , 
He is alſo deſcribed, by Macrobius, with the heads of alt 
a dog, and a wolf. T 
By the lion's head is ſignified the time preſent; which! 
ways the ſtrongeſt, for that which is, muſt needs be moref 
_ exful than that which is not: By the dog's head, the tim 


4 
— 


* 
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dome; which always flatters and fawns upon us, and by whoſe 


luring delights we are drawn on to vain and uncertain hopes ; 
And, by the wolf's head, the time paſt ; which greedily devours 
whatſoever it finds, leaving no memory thereof behind. | 
The fame author tells us, that, among the reſt of his deſcrip - 
tions, he is repreſented with his feet tied together, with threads 
Ren... Fr | 5 
Zy which is ſignified, that God does nothing in haſte, nor 
chaltiſes raſhly the iniquities of mankind; but proceeds ſlowly 
nd unwillingly, to give them time and leiſure to amend. 
Euſebius tells us, that Aſtarte, the daughter of Cœlum, wife 
and fiſter of Saturn, placed alſo upon his head two wings; inti- 


and, by the other, the force of ſenſe and underſtanding, 

The Platoniſts underſtand, by Saturn, the mind, and its in- 
ward contemplation of celeſtial things; and, therefore, they 
alled the time, in which he reigned, the golden age, it being re- 
plete with quietneſs, concord, and true content. 

SATURNUS glorificatus, a very valuable preparation for 
paſtes for gowns, made in the following manner : 

Take o 


uantity you pleaſe ; grind it to a ſubtile powder, put it in a 


e four inches above the top of the matter. | 5 
Then put this veſſel on a ſoft aſh fire, and, when the vinegar 


mother veſſel ; continue to put new vinegar on your matter, 


hen take all your coloured vinegar, rectify it four times on tar- 
ir calcined to whiteneſs, filtre it carefully, and put it in a glaſs 
ucurbit on ſand or an aſh fire, to evaporate it gently till it be 


Ken care to cover it, for fear of any foulneſs tumbling into it; 


ind fuſible, which you muſt take out of your veſſel ; then put your 
ſel on the ſame fire to evaporate the remaining vinegar, till it 


de "a ſkinned over; then ſet it in a cool place to cryſtalliſe as 
fore. . 
When you have taken out all the cryſtals, dry them well, and 
educe them to a ſubtile powder; and keep them in a veſſel well 
Wpped. Thus you haye Saturnus glorificatus. 
8. B. ſignifies Stephen della Bella of Florence. 
8. B. D. Pictor, is ſet under an annunciation, deſigned by 
eter Candido. 


3% i _ = 8 


nating, by the one, the excellency and perfection of the mind; 


litharge, or, rather, of good ceruſe of Venice, what 


reat glaſs cucurbit, pouring on it good diſtilled vinegar, till it 


þ well coloured and impregnated with ſalt, decant it off into 


much ſtir well with a ſtick, to facilitate the ſolution of the ſalt; 
repeat this till your vinegar ſhall have extracted all the ſalt. 


ut ſkinned over. Then put the veſſel into a cold place, having 


Ind in a little time you will find in it little ſtones, pure cryſtalline 
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The SCABIOUS, to paint. There are two ſorts of this play 


and engraver. 00 5 | 


red and purple, 


The leaves of the red are to be painted with Indian lake ay 
à little white, and coloured and finiſhed with lake only, in the 
middle, where there is a large pod or bud, which contains 
feed ; but with an addition of a little ultramarine or indigo, t 
make it a little darker. | | 
Then make little tongifh ſpots of white for the upper part, 
a pretty good diſtance from each other; but be ſure to mak 
them ſtronger in the lights, and weaker in the ſhades. 
For the purple, cover them with a very pale purple; as wel 
on the leaves as on the pod in the middle, ſhading both with the 


ſame colour of a deeper teint ; and, inſtead of uſing ſmall whit fol 
ſtrokes for the feed, make them purple, and make a round about apc 
eazh, and that all over the pod. : = 
Let the green be verditer and maſticote, ſhaded with iris green wh a 
Raphael SCAMINOSSI, painter and engraver, uſe oo 

this mark, 85 TE. * 
SCANDAL, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by an old me i = 
with an open mouth, and grey beard, and his hair finely curled 4 — 
a pack of cards in his right hand, and a lute in the left ; a hau here! 
boy and muſic book at his feet.— Old age denotes the more hei ben 
nous offence ; open-mouthed, that he occaſions ſcandal, not mad . 
only in deeds, but in words; the cards expoſed to every one Hägele. 
view, is a manifeſt ſcandal, in an old man eſpecially, who ſhoult hace.c 
not give ill examples to youth. : 8 8 15 _— 
_ SCARLET, may be repreſented on a plane with minium, I f 
little mixed with vermilion; but, if you have occaſion to paint WW 
flower of a ſcarlet colour on a print, let your lights, as well 2.1 5 
ſhades, be covered thin with minium, and the ſhaded parts glaze nceʒ 
with carmine, which will produce an admirable Scarlet; ſuch ner: 
is ſeen in the flower Scarlet martagon. 1 and thi 
1 To dye SCARLET, and the Bow dye. have de 
I. To che a SCARLET colour in grain. Take tale clear whea_i, 85 
bran liquor, a fufficient quantity; alum, three pounds; ente we 
twenty yards of broad cloth, and boil it three hours, cool anden: 
waſh it; take fair water, a ſufficient quantity; hedder or ſtrawe "i 
a fit quantity; let them boil well, cool them with a little water, agu 

enter your cloth and make a bright yellow, cool and waſh Hun 
again; take freſh wheat bran liquor, a ſufficient quantity; mad into i 
der, four pounds; enter your cloth at a good heat, handle it 088} 1. 0 
a boiling, cool and wafh it well; take more freſh bran liquor, . 7, 6 
ſufficient quantity; cochineal in fine power, five ounces; er of 


2 tar, 


| ar, three ouncesz enter your cloth, and boi] an hour or more, 
| keeping it under the liquor, then cool and waſh it. 

2. To perform a Bow dye. Take double aqua-fortis, ten ounces, 
ſome ſay ſix teen ounces; filings of pewter, twenty ounces ; fi- 
lings of filver or leaf ſilver, two ounces ; put the pewter into the 
aua-fortis to diſſolve, and after that the ſilver, diſſolving them 


tartar in fine powder, of each five ounces; mix them with the 
former things, and add to them white ſtarch, forty ſpoonfuls, 
diſſolving and mixing. Now, take the liquor you intend to dye 
with, and put in a proportionable quantity of the former mix- 
ture, but in a braſs veſſel lined with pewter or tin; boil it a 
quarter of an hour and it is done. | 1 

To dye oth, Pe Sc. SCARLET. For every twenty pounds 
weight of ſtuff take one pound and an half of madder, three 
quarters of a pound of alum, an ounce and an half of white-wine 
tartar, one ounce and an half of arſenic, and an ounce of ceruſe; 
boil the cloth in this mixture for an hour and a quarter; then 


ing a pint of wheaten bran ; then rinſe the ſtuff in river water, 
and paſs it through the branny water; then take it out and make 
a liquor of a pound and an half of verdigreaſe, three quarters of 
an ounce of white wood, called immic ; and rinſe the ſtuff in it 
kveral times, having firſt ſtirred the immic ſhavings about. 
Then put into the yellow liquor two pounds and an half of 
madder, one ounce of ſtorax ; let them lie one whole night to 
liſſolve, and after that keep ſtirring the ſtuff well about for the 
ace of an hour, keeping conſtantly a good fire under the cop- 
pr; all which being done, you will have a very good Scarlet. 
Austher. For every two pounds of ſtuff to be dyed allow two 
bunces of tartar, and one ounce of ſal armoniac ; pulveriſe them, 
ind, when the water begins to boil, put them in, and put two 
wnces of white ſtarch, and half an ounce of gamboge, into the 
Wer; and add alſo an ounce of cochineal ; make them boil, 
ad then put in an ounce and an half of aqua-fortis, When you 
tare done this, put in the ſtu; boil them all together, take it 
wt cool and rinſe it. | | 
To dye a SCARLET or nacaret, i. e. a lively red. For twenty- 
yen pounds of woollen ware, take two pounds of tartar, fix 
Mnces of ſal gemmæ, four ounces of ſal armoniac, two pounds 
Maqua-fortis tempered. with tin, three ounces of cochineal ; and 
Wing firſt cleanſed the ware very well, when you put theſe drugs 
to the kettle, put in the ſtuff, and let them boil together for 
af an hour. 
ni it. Boil the ware gently with a pound and a quar- 
af! kr of cochineal, one once of {al gemmæ, one ounce of tartar, 
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over a gentle heat; then take cochineal in fine powder, cream of 


throw away the water, and put freſh water into the kettle, add- 
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and half a pound of tempered aqua- fortis; and then rinſe it gy 

You may, if you pleaſe, uſe more of the ſal armoniac, a 
leſs of the ſal gemmæ: And, alſo, if you take but one pound 
cochineal, and ſtir the goods well, cool and rinſe them, the q 
will be very near as good as the other way. 

Note, That all ſorts of wool and e- wares muſt be wel 
wetted before they are put 3 * ſuds; and this caution is the 
more eſpecially neceſſary in the Scarlet dye. 

To dye a deep SCARLET -fleſh colour. For thirteen pounds o 
woollen ware take two pounds of aqua-fortis, tempered with half 
a pound of tin; two pounds and an half of white-wine tartar, 
half a pound of ſal gemmæ, four ounces of ſal armoniac; boil the 
ware with all theſe for half an hour, then rinſe it out; and, 

To finiſh it. — Add one pound and a quarter of cochineal, one 
ounce of ſal armoniac ; boil the goods with theſe for a quarter af 
an hour, and they will be of a very good colour. 

A liquor to ſcour SCARLET.—Boll a pound of wheaten branin 
as much liquor as is ſufficient to work ten or twelve pounds of 
ware; and afterwards add to it three ounces of alum, three 
_ ounces of Florence orris root powdered ; boil all together, pour 
them into a clean vat or cooler, and let them ſettle till the liquor 
is clear; afterwards heat the clear liquor in a kettle, and ſcour 
the ſcarlet with it, and it will have a very good effect. | 
8. C. F. ſtands for Stephen Carteron fecit. ; 

Hans SCHAUFLIG, that is, John Schauigh . = 5 
Fo FEN of Nordlingen in Germany. This mark is founi 
— in a folio book, in which the paſſion, r- © 
ſurrection, and aſcenſion of our Lord are engraven, with notes 
by Ulderic Pinder, printed at Norimberg, in the year 1507. He 
engraved in the manner of Albert Durer. 

Andrea SCHIAVONE, born in the year 1522, imitated Par 
megiano, Georgione, and Titian, lived at Venice, excelled | 
hiſtory ; died in the year 682, at ſixty years of age. 


John SCHORELS uſed this mark under the twelve 
= "I different labours of Hercules. 1 
SCOR N; the motions of Scorn are lively and ſtrong, and ate FO 

repreſented by a wrinkled forehead; the eye-brow knit or frown 
ing, the fide of it next the noſe is drawn or ſinks down, and 
the other ſide is very much raiſed ; the eye is very open, and the 
eye-ball in the middle; the noſtrils are drawn upwards toward: 
the eyes, and make wrinkles in the cheeks ; the mouth ſhuts It 
ſides finking down, and the under lip is puſhed out beyond ths 
upper one. See plate XVI. f 

In Scorn and averſion, the body may be drawn retiring back 
wards ; the hands, as if they were puſhing off the object . 
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uſes the averſion, or they may be drawn back, as alſo the feet 


legs. 7 
0 0 UROE of God, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a 
man ing red garment, holding a ſcourge in one hand, and a 
thunderbolt in the other; the air being troubled, the earth full 
of locuſts, —His garment denotes wrath and vengeance ; the lo- 
cuſts, univerſal chaſtiſement, as in Egypt; the thunderbolt, ſig- 
nifies the fall of ſome who aſcend to honour by indirect and un- 
juſt ways; for it is crooked. | 
SCRATCH-WORK, a method of painting in freſco, by pre- 
paring a black ground, on which is laid a white plaiſter, which 
deing taken off with an iron bodkin, the black appears through 
the holes, and ſerves for ſhadows. 

This kind of work is laſting ; but, being very rough, is un- 
pleaſant to the ſight. 5 5 
SCRUPULOUSNESS, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by 
a lean old man very timorous and ſhame-faced, looks up to hea- 
yen, holds a fieve in both hands near a fiery furnace. Lean, 
becauſe continually tormented with remorſe; ſhame-faced, be- 
cauſe guilty and timorous, as always fearing God's judgments, 
conſcience ſtill flying in his face; the ſteve denotes ſeparating 

actions from bad, as the furnace tries metals. 
SCULPTURE, is an art, by which, in taking away, or add- 
ing to matter, all ſorts of figures are formed; either in clay, 
wax, wood, ſtone, or metal. 5 

This fort of work is done either by hollowing, as in metals, 
zgates, and other ſtones ; or working in relievo, as in ſtatues 
and baſs-reliefs. 655 
The beginnings of Sculpture were with clay, not only to 
make ſtatues at firfl ; but, when the ſculptor undertook any thing 
confiderable, to make models, which was, and is ſtill always 
done, in clay or wax. 

How to make figures of clay or wax. — There is no need of ma- 
y tools in this fort of work; the clay is placed on an eaſel, and 
the ſculptor begins and finiſhes the work with his hands. 

Thoſe who are uſed to it, never make uſe of any thing but 
their fingers, except three or four pieces of wood, which are 
toundiſh at one end, at the other flat, with a ſort of claws and 
teeth, called, by the French, ebauchoir, i. e. a fort of hatchet ; 
they are about ſeven or eight inches in length; thoſe with claws 
we to ſmooth the ſtuff; the others which have teeth are to ſcratch. 
it, the workmen not affecting to let it appear ſleek. 

They are made of wax thus: Take a pound of wax, half a 
pound of oker or ſcammony, ſome add turpentine, and melt it 
together with oil of olives ; put more or leſs, according as you 

os | R 3 | would 


8 $/C)U 
would have the matter harder or ſofter ; a little vermilion a 


ſhould be mixed with it, to give it a ſofter colour. | 
When the compoſition is made, the figure is worked up with 


dc 
in mar 
well te 


the hand, and thoſe ebauchoirs, made uſe of by ſculptoꝶs in thei The 
earthen figures. EY. "4 * marble 
Practice is the principal miſtreſs in this ſort of work, which, bone u 
at firſt, is not ſo eaſy as that in clay. while t 
/SCULPTURE in wood. The firſt thing that a ſculptor of wood BM uſt in 
is to do, is to chuſe the beſt wood he can, and that which is the WM ble; a: 
moſt proper for the work he undertakes. 5 from h 
If it is ſomething great, requiring ſtrength and ſolidity, be Th: 
ought to chuſe the hardeſt wood, and that which keeps beſt; WM intend 
but, for things of moderate bigneſs, pear or apple tree will do, Will and po 
And, becauſe the latter are alſo very hard, when the artificers are ¶ over i! 
to make ornaments that ſhould be delicate, they chuſe tender Wi points 
wood; but, however, firm and cloſe, ſuch as the linden-tree, Aft 
which is excellent for that purpoſe, the chiſſel cutting it mot tool w 
neatly and eaſily than any other wood, tool tl 
As to ſtatues, we find the ancients made them of all ſorts of Ml ſmoot 
wood: There was one of Apollo, of box, at Sicyone ; that of I uſes it 
Diana, at Epheſus, was of cedar. neſs te 
As theſe two ſorts of wood are very hard and incorruptible, Ml file, ! 
and chiefly cedar, which, according to Pliny, ſeems to be de- Th 
ſigned never to have an end, the ancients frequently made the ſome 
images of their gods of it. e W 
In the temple built in honour of Mercury, on mount Cyllene, mice. 
there was an image of that god made of citron wood, which Ther 
was very much in efteem ; the image was eight feet high. more 
Cypreſs being a tree, which is not apt to corrupt, nor be d- Be 


maged by worms, ſtatues were alſo made of it; as alſo of te whicl 
palm-tree, olive-tree, and ebony, of which there was a figue Wl other 


of Diana, at Epheſus ; as alſo of ſeveral other forts of wood. the { 
In like manner there were images of Jupiter, Juno, and D. thoſe 
ana, made of the vine-tree in other places. hand 
When a figure or piece is well wrought, they ſay it is well T 
cut. The beauty of it conſiſts in its being cut tenderly, and and x 
when there appears neither dryneſs nor ſtiffneſs in it. hole 


If a ſculptor would undertake any great work, though it be * 


but of one figure, he had better make uſe of ſeveral pieca ing 1 
of wood than of one whole piece, which, as well in figures M 
ornaments, is apt to crack and cleave; for an intire piece af porti 
wood may not, perhaps, be dry at heart, though the outhde prev 
may ſeem very dry. the 1 


It ought to have been cut ten years before the ſculptor wolf T 
upon it in ſuch performances. RI 

A ſculptor, in wood, uſes ſome of the ſame tools as a Jon 

| | CLI. 
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* SCULPTURE i marble and other ſtone. — Sculptors, who work 
in marble or ſtone, make uſe of good ſteel tools, ſtrong, and 
well tempered, according to the hardneſs of the matter. 

The fiſt thing to be done, is to ſaw out a great block of 
marble of the bigneſs of the work to be performed, which is 
done with an iron ſaw very ſmooth, and without teeth, and, 
while the marble is ſawing, water conſtantly drips on free- ſtone 
duſt into the clift. The free-ſtone duſt ferves to ſaw the mar- 
dle, and the water makes it fall off, and alſo hinders the ſaw 
from heating in the friction. = 3 

The block being ſawed, the ſculptor ſmooths the marble he 
intends to work upon, by taking away its ſuperfluities by a beel 
and point. When he has ſmoothed it fit for his work, he goes 
over it again with a finer point, called dog's-tooth, having twa 
points, but not ſo ſharp as the other. 5 

After this he makes uſe of his gradine, which is a flat cutting 
tool with three teeth, but not ſo ſtrong as the point; with this 
tool the artificer advances his work; he then takes off, with a 
ſmooth chiſſel, the ſcratches the gradine left on the marble, and 
uſes it with dexterity and delicacy, to give ſoftneſs and tender- 
neſs to his figure; till, at laſt, taking a raſp, which is a ſort of 
file, his work is in a condition to be poliſhed. 1 

There are ſeveral ſorts of raſps, ſome ſtraight, ſome crooked, 
ſome harder, ſome ſofter, the one than the other. | 
When the ſculptor has ſo far finiſhed his work, he uſes pu- 
nice- ſtone and putty, to make all the parts ſmooth and ileek : 
Then he goes over it with tripoli ; and, when he would give it 
more luſtre, rubs it with leather and ftraw-zſhes. 3 

Beſides the tools beforementioned, ſculptors uſe the pick, 
which is a ſort of hammer, pointed and ſharp at one end; at the 
other are teeth made of good ſteel and ſquared, that they may be 
the ſtronger, This ſerves to break the marble, and is uſed in 
thoſe caſes, where the workman cannot make uſe of both his 
hands to manage his mallet and chiſſel. 

The bouchard is a piece of iron well ſteeled at the bottom, 
and pointed at both ends like a diamond ; it is uſed to make an 
hole of equal bigneſs, which cannot be done with cutting-tools. 
The bouchard is ſtruck with the beetle, and the points, break- 
ing the marble, reduce it to powder. | 

Water is thrown from time to time into the holes, in pro- 
portion to the depth, to waſh out the duſt of the marble, and 
1 iron from heating, which would ſpoil the temper of 
the tool. | | 
The other tools neceſſary in ſculpture, are the roundel, which 
va fort of chiflel made round; the houguet, which is a ſort of 
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rointed ſquare chiſſel ; beſides which, the ſculptors muſt haye 
compaſſes to take all the meaſures in their figures. | 


. . When the ſculptors undertake any conſiderable piece of work, 


whether ſtatues, baſs-reliefs, or the like, they always make 2 


model in clay of the ſame bigneſs they intend the figure ſhould 


be; and becauſe earth or clay ſhrinks as it grows dry, and is 
apt to break, it ſerves only for a mould of plaiſter, in which ale 


made figures of plaiſter alſo. EPs | 
This they repair, and afterwards uſe for a model, from which | 
they. take all their meaſures, and govern themſelves in cutting | 


the marble. 

To guide them in their work, they put on the head of this 
model an immoveable circle, divided into degrees, with a move- 
able rule fixed in the middle of the center, and divided alſo into 
parts: At the end of the rule hangs a line with a lead, by which 


they take all the points, which are to be the ſame on the block; 


a-top of which hangs a line in like manner as in the model, 
But there are excellent ſculptors, who do not approve of this 

method, ſaying, if the model ſtirs never ſo little, their meaſures 

vary, and therefore uſe the compaſſes in meaſuring all the parts, 


As to figures made of hard ſtones, ſuch as that of Leu, &c. | 


the artificers do the ſame as in working in marble, excepting 
that, the matter not being ſo hard, their tools are not ſo ſtrong, 
and ſome of them are of a different form, as the raſp, the hand- 


ſaw, the ripe, the ſtraight chiſſel with three teeth, the roundel, 
and the grater. CO 6 


Sculptors have commonly a bowl-diſh, in which they temper 


plaiſter with the ſame ſtone as their figures are made of, and 
make a powder of it, with which they fill the little holes, and 


repair the defects they meet with in the ſtones. 
If they work in free-ſtone, they have tools on purpoſe, for 


free · ſtone is apt to ſcale, and does not work like marble. 


SEBENZANUS fecit, intends Martin Rota, of Sabina. 
_ SECRECY, is repreſented, in painting, &c, by a very grave 


lady all in black, carrying a ring in her mouth, as if ſhe intend- 
ed to ſeal it up.— Grave, becauſe there is no greater ſign of 


lightneſs than to divulge a friend's ſecret ; in black, denotes 
conſtancy, never taking any other colour; the ring is the em- 


7 


blem of Secrecy and friendſhip. 


the other on a pillow.— The ſpear denotes pre- eminence and 


command ; the pillar, the confidence, reſoluteneſs, and firmneb | 


of a man, when ſecure from danger; for ſecurity is the ſtrength 


of the mind, that no worldly affair can ſtagger ; it is an immove- 


able force of mind in managing buſineſs ; for nothing is _ 5 
ivert | 


SECURITY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman 
in a ſlumber, leaning one hand upon a ſpear, and the elbow of 


5 8 G R 249 
gert a man from his deſign, if grounded on reaſon, who is en- 
dued with that quality. 185 

Coil SEDITION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a wo- 
man with a halbert in one hand, and a branch of ever-green oak 
in the other; two dogs at her feet, ſnarling one at another. —T he 


branch ſignifies, that it being ſo ſtrong a plant, that it is not e- 


ſj to be cut to pieces, yet, by ſtriking one againſt another, the 
ae ſoon broken; ſo the republic, being well guarded, difficultly 
yields to an enemy, yet, claſhing one againſt another, by Sedi- 


tion, ſoon falls; the two dogs denote Sedition, that, being of the 


ame ſpecies, yet quarrel for meat or a ſalt bitch. 
SEPTEMBER, is repreſented, in painting, &c. in a purple 
robe, with a chearful countenance, having on his head a coro- 
net of white and purple grapes, holding in his left hand a hand- 
ful of oats, with a cornucopia of pomegranates, and other ſum- 
mer fruits; and in his right hand a balance. | 
Of lmning SERPENTI'S. Draw the backs of ſerpents with 


ice, and downwards, towards the belly, with a pale black, the 


back ſpeckled with black ſpecks. 

The adder with red lead, vermilion, and ſaffron, with blue 
on the back; and, on the belly below, yellow maſticote and 
white, ſpeckled all over with white ſpots. 5 „ 

The crocodile with a dark thin green, from the back down- 
wards towards the belly; below the belly with maſticote, ſo that 
the yellow and green may enter one into the other, and vaniſh 


away into one another : Shadow him with indigo and ſmalt, and 


heighten the belly with maſticote and white : The mouth, be- 
fore and within, reddiſh, the ſcales black, the claws of a blackiſh 
green, the nails wholly black. | 
SERVITUDE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a young 
girl, her hair diſhevelled, in a ſhort white gown, a yoke on her 


ſhoulders, a crane by her holding a ſtone in her foot. —Young, 


the better to ſupport labour; her hair ſhews, that thoſe who de- 
pend on others, neglect themſelves ; the yoke, that ſhe ought to 
dear it patiently ; the crane is a ſymbol of vigilance ; the white 
gown a ſervant's faithfulneſs. | . 
SEVERITY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by an old ma- 
ton in a royal habit, with a crown of laurel in one hand; a 


club, on which is a naked ponyard fixed; in the other a ſceptre, 


in the poſture of commanding ; a fierce tyger at her feet. Her 
habit ſhews, that men in dignity are ſevere ; the club, firmneſs ; 
the ponyard, that Severity is inflexible, as to inflifting puniſh- 
ment, when reaſon requires it. 
8. F. ſtands for Simon Friſius; theſe are portraits engraved 
by Henry Hondius. | | 
dGRAFIT, in painting, a term derived, cither from the — 
| — ian 
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cle; and that ſo much the leſs, as it i i L 
* Ar eleſs, as it is a greater diſtance from 
6, If the luminous ſphere be leſs than th 
dow will be a truncated cone, and ee ee 13 
Ger and wider ; and, therefore, if cut by a plane, parallel t the 
ſecton, that plane will be a circle, ſo much the 7 reate * 
nacher from the baſe. n 
Peu and manner of SHADO WING. 1. If i 
only, it is beſt ſhadowed by drawing lines, ice be © 85. 
le, according as the ſuperficies is, through the better half of 4 
2, If it be in a body, it 1s a double Shadow, and is uſed whe 
a ſuperficies begins to forſake your fight, as in columns and Fi | 
lars, where it is doubly darkened ; and repreſents to the e 2 
{Wit were, the backſide, leaving that unſnadowed to the Ji a i 
3. The triple Shadow is made by croſſing over again he dou- 
i ble Shadow, and is ufed for the inward parts of things, an in clefts 
of the earth, wells, caves, the inſides of pots, cups "and diſhes. 
| 4. In Shadowing, let the Shadow fall one way, that is, on the 
ge of the . leaving the other to the light ; 
in a man, if you begin to Shadow his righ | 
wy alſo the right part of . arm, thigh, fide _—_— "agg 
z But, if the light fide of the body be darkened "by whe oo 
yer of ſome other body ſtanding between the light and it 1 
mult receive a contrary Shadow, according as the light is obf 
T5 or rendered dim. . e 
Thus, if three pillars ſt hat 1 f 
rn does p 2 3 that in the middle muſt 
All circular bodies muſt have a circ 
ular Shadow ing 
the firſt ſection, according to their "gh ned 201 
t he "rmy Shadow of the object, which caſteth it. 237 
eee muſt be made to grow fainter and fainter, 
atom, the greatneſs of the diſtance from the opaque body 
And the reaſon is, becauſe all 10 
b „becauſe all Shadows are pyramidal ; in 
3 _ Caſe, ſpace of place prevails with the light Lathe the ſha- 
8. Where contrary St : 4 bot 
ry Shadows concur, let th ef 
1 wm ſerved ; and, in CNL end e e 2 
bonne es be very dry, before you croſs them, for fear of 
* perfect lights receive no Shadow at all; but, being ma- 
* are only to be made apparent by that body that .= Ars 
0g; whoſe Shadow muſt be according to the efflux of light; 
uy the colour of the light ought to agree with the meu 
| ich receives it; whether it be air, cryſtal, wate ber. 
baſs, tranſparent wine, or the like, es bs 


10. Some 
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10. Some artiſts have uſed a little too much white, yet wig 
a Certain kind of prace, although their work. has been much 
lighter than the pattern in the lighteſt part of the body; but then 
withal, they make the ſhadow as much too dark in the obſcur 
parts, where the light fell by reflection, to ſet forth the dec; 
of light in the ſame part of the body; by this means the wa 
ſeems to be much raiſed, thereby deceiving the ſight. 
11. For the light, which comes to the eye in a pyramidy 
form, comes with a blunter and larger angle, and fo repreſent 
the object the more evidently ; whence comes an admirah| 
eminence; the cauſe of which is, for that there is much more 
Shadow than is neceſſary in that part, where the light decay 
moſt. | | 
12. So that, the viſual lines failing, that part comes to the exe 
with a more acute angle, and therefore cannot be ſeen ſo pe 
fectly, but feems to fly inwards, and ſtand farther off, 
. SHADOW, in painting, is an imitation of a real Shadow, ef 
fected by gradually heightening and darkening the colours of fuc 
fgures, as by their diſpoſitions cannot receive any direct nay 
trom the luminary, that is ſuppoſed to enlighten the piece. 
- _"The-management of the Shadows and lights makes what the 
painters call the clair obſcure. e | 
Of SHADOWING a naked body. 1. The Shadows of the neck 
in a child or young woman are very fine, rare, and Hard to be 
ſeen; in a man the ſinews and veins are expreſſed by Shadow 
ing of the reſt of the neck, and leaving them white; the ſhoul 
der is ſhadowed underneath; the brawn of the arm muſt appeal 
full and white, ſhadowed on one fide. 
2. The veins of the back of the hand or knuckles are mad 
with two or three hair ſtrokes, with a fine touch of the pen. 
3. The paps of a man are ſhewn by two or three ſtrokes give 
underneath; in a woman, by an orbicular ſhade, ſomewha 
deep ; the ribs retain no Shadow, except the figure be repre 
ſented Jean. | | | . 5 
4. The belly is made imminent by Shadowing underneath th. 
breaſt· bone and the flank : The brawn of the thigh is ſhadowe 
by drawing ſmall hair ſtrokes from the hip to the knee, an 
croſſed again overthwartly. „ 
5. The knee is to be finely ſhadowed underneath the joint 
the ſhin-bone appears by Shadowing one half of the leg with: 
ſingle Shadow. 1 5 
6. The ancle- bone appears by Shadowing a little underneati 
25 in the knees; and the ſinews of it muſt ſeem to take begin 
ning from the midſt of the foot, and to grow bigger as they 4 
proach nearer to the toes. „ 


7. The Shadows of the foot mult take place according 3s p 
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& and occaſion require ; for which, as alſo in all the former 
precepts, the having of good prints will be of no ſmall advan- 


407 the origin of SHADOWS:— To define a natural Shadow, 
ye do not call it an abſolute privation of light; for this would be 
p form a perfect obſcurity, wherein objects would be no more 
ben than their Shadows : But we mean, by Shadow, a diminu— 
tion of light, occaſioned by the interpoſition of ſome opaque bo- 
n which receiving and intercepting the light that ſhould be caſt 
n the plane, it is placed on, there gives a Shadow of its own 
form. | i 3 

For light, being of a communicative nature, diffuſes itſelf on 
ery thing, not hid from it; particularly on every thing that is 
plain and ſmooth : But, where there happens the leaſt elevation, 
aShadow is produced, which exhibits the figure ot the illumined 

t on the plan. 5 

The diverſity of luminaries occaſions a difference of Shadows; 
for, if the body that illuminates be larger than the body illumined, 
the Shadow will be leſs than the body. If they be equal, the 
Gadow > equal; and, if the luminary be leſs than the ob- 
ject, 7 Shadow will be continually enlarging, as it goes fur- 
—_ NE | 

Of the difference of SHADOws.—From what has been obſerved 
before may be drawn this concluſion, that the ſame object may 
project Shadows of divers forms, though {till illumined on the 
ame ſide ; the ſun giving one form, the torch another, and the 
day-light no preciſe form at all. | 

The ſun always makes its Shadow equal to the object, that is, 
34m it parallel- wiſe. = 

t is certainly of conſequence to all painters, engravers, &c. 
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5 lamps, and the like, in lieu thereof, as is too frequently 
one, "6 | RE 

The Shadow of a torch or flambeau is not projected in pa- 
allels, but in rays proceeding from a center, whence the Sha- 
dow is never equal to the body, but always bigger, and grows 
bigger as it recedes farther. It appears therefore a groſs abuſe 
to repreſent the Shadow of a torch, like that of the ſun; and 
the Shadow of the ſun like that of a candle, when the difference 
Is ſo conſiderable, „„ ua 

There is a third kind of Shadow, neither produced by the fun 
nor a torch ; but only a fine ſunny day, which wanting ſtrength 
to finiſh, and define its form, occaſions a dimneſs near the ob- 
jt. Now, for this there is is no certain rule, but every body 
conduQts it at diſcretion. 85 

All theſe Shadows, both of the ſun, of the torch, and of the 
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toobſerve theſe rules preciſely, and not to take the rules for can- 
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day-light, muſt appear darker than the parts of objects not 11, bös 
mined ; and that part of the Shadow that is moſt remote from Eine 


the object, muſt be ſtill darker than that nearer it. gr rece 
To find the form of the dHApows. Though perſpective is de. bing. 
fined to be the repreſenting objects, which are on the ground, & For 


a horizohtal plane, upon a plane perpendicular to the horizon: N w. 
yet in the buſineſs of Shadows it is quite the reverſe, ſince = | 
there conceive a body raiſed over the plan, which, being illumine, em. 
caſts its own Shadows on the plan. | ""h 
To find a Shadow, two things are propoſed, viz. light and a the 
body. Light, though quite contrary to Shadow, is yet what givez plifad 
it its being; as the body or object is what gives its "bi or figure, Ine to 
To conceive the nature of Shadows more clearly, and render In« 
the practice more eaſy, it muſt be obſerved, that there are tyo Ia; 
points to be made uſe of; one of them the foot of the light, which On 
is always taken on the plan the object is placed upon; the other height 
the luminous body; the rule being common to the ſun, torch, Ne pa 
&c. with this „ Allen that the ſun's Shadow is projected in n J 
_ parallels, and that of the torch in rays from the ſame center. of the 
SHADOWS from the ſun, The ſun, being vaſyiy larger than (raw: 
the whole globe of the earth, muſt give all its Shade ws pointed, dug 
by reaſon it illumines more than half of them. 
In conſequence of this demonſtration, we might conclude, 
that all the ſun's Shadows muſt be leſs than the bodies that pro- 
jet them, and diminiſhed more and more, as they recede fur- 
ther and further, „ 

Nov this would be true, were there any relation between the 
body illuminated and the body illumining; but, as all objects on 
the earth are ſo ſmall in compariſon of that luminary, the diminu- 
tion of their Shadows is imperceptible to the eye which ſees 
them always equal, 1. e. either broader or narrower than the 
body that forms them; on this account all the Shadows cauſed by 
the ſun are made in parallels. . 5 
From the whole it appears, that, to find the Shadow of any 
body whatever oppoſed to the ſun, a line muſt be drawn from 
the top of the luminary, perpendicular, to the place where the 
foot of the luminary is to be taken; and, through this place, an 
occult line to be drawn through one of the angles of the plan of 
the object, and another from the ſun to the ſame angle; and the 
interſection of the two lines will ſhew how far the Shadow is to 
go: All the other lines muſt be drawn parallel hereto. 

The Shadows of the fun are equal in objects of the ſame 
* though at a diſtance from each other. See plate XVII, 
* 

8 teaches that ſeveral ſtiles or elevations of the ſame 

height, removed to a diſtance from each other, eee 
8 N | . OWS 


uuns at the ſame time; I ſay at the ſame time, for they ate 
hening and ſhortening, in proportion as the ſun comes nearer, 


qr recedes further off; one or other of which he is continually 
1 | | 

le. ne this reaſon, when the Shadow of an object is to be caſt 
F wy way, you muſt determine the place of the ſun, and the point 

"WE underneath, to draw two occult lines from the fame, for the ex- 

” temity of the Shadow; as here, the paliſado A gives the extreme 

is Shadow in B; and if, from this point B, you draw a line 

de point of ſight C, this line B C will be the Shadow of the 

ves aliſdo D, as well as that of A, and of all the reſt in the ſame 

» Wine to the very point of fight. | | 

ter In effect, it muſt be held for a certain maxim, that Shadows 


lvays retain the ſame point of fight as the objects. 


. On the footing of this obſervation, that objects of the ſame 
ber beight give equal Shadows; if you would give the Shadow of 
cb, Wie paliſado's E F, which are of the ſame height as AD, take 


n your compaſſes the diſtance A B, and ſet it off from the foot 
of the paliſado E, by which you will have EG; then from G 
n dla a line to the point of ſight C; and thus you are to proceed, 
es, W00ugh the walks were infinite. 


Though the ſun is made to appear in the firſt figure, it muſt 


de, Woot be imagined that he is fo near the objects: My intention 
ro. ns to ſhew, that the rays proceed from him, when at ſuch a 
ar. eight, though far without the limits of the piece. 

As in this ſecond figure, which yet has the line, for the foot 
the e the fun AB, and that of the rays of the ſun C; by reaſon 
on bat thoſe are always required for finding the extremities of the 

hadows. See fig. 2 | 


AB, and making it riſe over the ſteps, and againſt the wall, till 
ut by the ray in the point 8, by the rays paſſing over the corner 
q the object, and from S drawing a line to the point of fight T. 
To find the Shadow of the object P, it muſt be remembered 
flat the foot of the light muſt always be ſuppoſed on the plan 
Were the object is placed. Accordingly the ray C, cutting the 


nuſt go, to be thence drawn to the point of fight T. 
the MW. [he object V caſts its Shadow all along, though in its way 
to Widelcends into a ditch, = 
The Shadow of the wall R is found by the ſame rule as th 
felt; as appears from the lines A B, and the ray C. 
SHADOWS on ſeveral parallel planet. The fiſt plane here is 
the floor, whereon the chair A, plate XVIII, fig. 2, ſtands; the 
ond plane is the upper part of the table, parallel to the firſt, 
nd may be either above or below it, 
There 


The Shadow of the object O is found by continuing the line 


itte line A B, ſhews how far the Shadow of the little object P 
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There might alſo be more of theſe planes, wherein to fu af. 
the foot of the illuminating body, in order to come at the Sha. poin 
dow of the object. ee L 
| Suppoſe the foot of the illuminating body to be C, and te ud 
flame B; from theſe points C and B draw lines, through the up- T 
per and under part of the object D, which will give the Shadow jicul 

E upon the table. ſubſa 

To find the Shadow of the chair A, which is placed on tte gef 
ground, determine the foot of the luminary on the table in ( Ar 
on the ground; this is cleared by the following inſtructions. of th 

From the point of diſtance, which is here ſuppoſed to be with. bar 
out the limits of the paper, draw a line through the foot of tin 
table F; then from the angle G, upon the table, let fall a per Wil b 
pendicular, cutting the line F in the point H; and from H du 7 
2 parallel to the baſe H I, which is equal to the upper part of tie bado 
table, and will direct to the thing required. ume 


For drawing a line from the point of ſight K, through the foot 
of the luminary C, to the extremity of the table L; from th de w. 
ſame point L let fall a perpendicular to H I, which will gig 
the point M. Cs EI 
Then from M draw a line to the point of fight K, in whid 
line MK will the foot of the luminary be found, 
To determine the preciſe point, let fall a perpendicular from ere 
the point C, which, cutting the line M K, will give the point va 
N for the foot of the luminary. 5 
This point N being thus found, there will be no difficulty i 
finding the Shadow of the chair A, the method being the fam ted 
as for the other objects taught before; that is, from the foot off®ſidcee 
the luminary N, draw lines through all the angles of the plan 
the chair, and other lines through the upper part of the chi due. 
from the luminary B; theſe latter, by interſecting the former 
_ expreſs the bounds of the Shadow. For the reſt, the figure pie 
ſufficient directions. 8 
The SHADOW of an erect and inverted pyramid by torch-liyht 
late XVIII, fig. 1. The Shadow of an erect pyramid by torch 
ight falls as it would by the light of the ſun; and in both cat 
there is but one line, whereon the vertical point of the pyram 
will be found. 
Upon the planes BC D E draw the diagonals E B and DC 
through the central point F raiſe the perpendicular F A; : 
from the four points BC D E draw lines to the point A, at 
the pyramid will be erected. . 
Then, to find its Shadow, draw an indefinite line from the bal 
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G of the illuminating way + paſſing through F; and from 0], as is 
eentral flame of the torch H draw another line over the veil The 
| . en, | 
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of the. pyramid in the line G F, till it cut the point I, which 

int will limit the Shadow of the pyramid. 5 

Laftly, draw a line from C to I, and another from E to I, 
ud the triangle C I E will be the Shadow of the pyramid. 

To gain the Shadow of an inverted pyramid K, draw perpen- 
ficular lines from the angular points of its baſe, and form the 
ubjacent plane, by means thereof, after the manner directed for 
the ſun. * 

And, from all the angles of this'plane, draw lines to the baſe 
of the torch G; then from H, the central point of the -flame, 
tay other lines touching all the angles of the baſe of the inverted 
wamid, and dividing thoſe of the plane, whereby the Shadow 
wil be defined. | | 

The different diſpeſitions and heights of SHA DOs by torch-light, 
Shadows from the ſun are all caſt the ſame way, and have the 
lme diſpoſition 3 it being impoſſible that the ſun ſhould occa- 
lon one Shadow to tend towards the eaſt and another towards 
the weſt at the ſame time. | 
lt is true, in different times of the day it makes this difference; 
ut never in one and the ſame hour. be” 
But the torch, candle, and lamp have always this effect; for, 
A what place ſoever one of theſe luminaries be found, provided 
here be a number of objects about them, the Shadows will be 
alt various ways, ſome to the eaſt, ſome to the weſt, ſome to 
he notth, and others to the ſouth, according to the ſituation of 
le objects around the luminary, the foot of which, here repre- 
ated by A, ſerves as a common center, from which they all 
Joceed ; and the flame, here repreſented by B, ſhews where they 
e to terminate, though at different diftances ; as the neareſt 
foduce the ſhorteſt Shadows and the remoteſt the longeſt. See 
ate XIX, fig. 1. : ge 

The SHADOW deubled, When two luminaries ſhine on the 
me object, two Shadows muſt be produced, each of the lumi- 
aries occaſioning its reſpective Shadow, and that in proportion 
the circumſtances of the luminary. 5 El, 
If ſuch luminaries, when at equal diſtances, be equal, the Sha- 
Ws themſelves muſt be equal; but if there be any diſproportion, 
lat is, if one of them be a little bigger than the other, or one 
them a little nearer the object than the other, the Shadows 
Il be unequal. e 
Thus, the object O being illuminated by two candles, the one 
ar at hand in P, the other farther off in Q, it is evident the 
ow of the candle P will be deeper than that of the candle 
as is expreſſed in the figure. See plate XIX, tig. 2. 
| The rules for ſuch Shadows are the ſame with thoſe already 


den, both for the ſun and the torch, Y 
Vol. II. 8 The 
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The reaſon toby Sn A DOS fall all ane way. Firſt, becauſe del facu 
light does not, with all its brightneſs, illuminate any more thay i uſeft 
that part that is directly oppoſite to it. Ir 

Secondly, it proceeds from the nature of the eye; for e ratio 


firſt part of the body, coming to the eye with a bigger angle, iz pall 

ſeen more diſtinctly; but the ſecond part, being further off, | 1 

ſeen by the eye in a leſſer angle. = 
And if you are to draw two or three men ſtanding together, oe culal 


behind another, though all of them receive equally the light, yet the | 
the ſecond, being further from the eye, muſt be ſhadowed darker, fare 
and the third more dark than the ſecond. | im 
It is a general obſervation, that, if you draw many figures to- 7 

283 in one room, they muſt all be ſhadowed on the contray tin 

ide from the light, whether it comes in at the middle, or end dir 

or any where elſe. 5 are f 

Again, that part of the body muſt be made lighteſt, which heap 

| hath the light moſt directly oppoſite to it; as, if the light be to dr 
1 placed above the head deſcending, then the top of the head mul T 
1 be made the lighteſt, the ſhoulder next lighteſt, and ſo you mu WO 
| Joſe by degrees. | the x 
| That part of the body that ſtands fartheſt out muſt be ma ed 
1 lighteſt, becauſe it comes neareſt to the light, and the light loſe A 
1 ſo much of its brightneſs, by how much any part of the bod Wen 
4 bends inward ; becauſe thoſe parts that ſtick out, do hinder thai ey 
1 luſtre of the full brightneſs of the light from thoſe parts that fi degyt 
| | any thing more inward ; therefore, by how much one part of ti ue 
j body ſticks out beyond the other, it muſt be made ſo much ligt bee 
than the other; or, if it fall more inward, then it muſt be mu ud 
more dark. 1 . | them 
| As for ſattins and ſilks, and all other ſhining ſtuffs, they hah Wer 
| certain bright reflections, exceeding bright, with ſudden lig aa tk 
i glances, eſpecially where the light falls the brighteſt ; and ſo tic tota 
1 reflections are leſs bright, by how much the garment falls mot [} 
| inward from the light, . | oper: 
| Ihe like is ſeen in armour, and braſs pots and kettles, or a Wate 
[ glittering metals; you may ſee a ſudden brightneſs in the midd * 
j or center of the light, which cauſes the ſhining nature of {uc tl t 
| things. 5 5 B 
} SHAMMY or Chamois leather, popularly called Shamm et 
| a kind of leather, either dreſſed in oil, or tanned, much eſteem! mull, 
| for its ſoftneſs, pliancy, &c. . ä bh 
} lt is prepared from the ſkin of the chamois, a kind of wi fl H 
goat, called alſo iſard, inhabiting the mountains of Dauphin) a 

Savoy, Piedmont, and the Pyreneans. SEW 0 ) 

HBeſides the ſoftneſs and warmneſs of the leather, it r « on 

; 7: 5 | acki 
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faculty of bearing ſoap without damage, which renders it very 
uſeful on many accounts. 
In France, &c. ſome wear the ſkin crude, without any prepa- 
ration. It is alſo uſed for the purifying mercury, which is done by. 
git through the pores of this ſkin, which are very cloſe. 
The true chamois leather is counterfeited with common goat, 
kid, and even ſheep ſkin ; the practice of which makes a parti- 
cular profeſſion, called, by the French, chamoiſeur. The laſt is 
the leaſt eſteemed, yet ſo popular, and ſuch vaſt quantities pre- 
pared, eſpecially about Orleans, Marſeilles, and Thoulouſe, that 
it may not be amiſs to give the method of preparation. 
The manner of chamoiſing, or of preparing ſheep, goat, or kid 
ſtins in oil, in imitation of chamois. The ſkins, being waſhed, 
drained, and ſmeared over with quick-lime on the fleſhy fide, 
are folded into two lengthways, the wool outwards, and laid on 
heaps, and fo left to ferment eight days; or, if they had been left 
to dry after fleaing, for fifteen days. 
Then they are waſhed out, drained, and half dried, laid on a 
wooden leg or horſe, the wool ſtripped off with a round ſtaff for 
the purpoſe, and laid in a weak pit, the lime whereof had been 
uled before, and had loſt the greateſt part of its force. 
After twenty-four hours they are taken out, and left to drain 
twenty-four more; then put in another ſtrong pit. This done, 
they are taken out, drained, and put in again by turns, which 
begins to diſpoſe them to take oil; and this practice they con- 
tinue for ſix weeks in ſummer, or three months in winter ; at 
the end whereof they are waſhed out, laid on the wooden leg, 
and the ſurface of the ſkin on the wool ſide peeled off, to render 
them the ſofter; then, made into parcels, ſteeped a night in the 
tiver, in winter more; ſtretched, fix or ſeven over one another, 
«the wooden leg, and the knife paſſed ſtrongly on the fleſh ſide, 
to take off any thing ſuperfluous, and render the ſkin ſmooth. 

Then they are ſtretched, as before in the river, and the ſame 
operation repeated on the wool fide ; then thrown into a tub of 
vater with bran in it, which is brewed among the ſkins till the 
greateſt part ſtick to them; and then ſeparated into diſtinct tubs 
til they ſwell, and riſe of themſelves above the water. 

By this means, the remains of the lime are cleared out : They 
ae then wrung out, hung up to dry on ropes, and ſent to the 
mill, with the quantity of oil neceſſary to full them. The beſt oil 
6 that of Rock-fiſh. 15 hs „ 

Here they are firſt thrown in bundles into the river for twelve 


(ours, then laid in the mill-trough, and fulled without oil till 
they are well ſoftened ; then oiled with the hand, one by one, and 


a5 f dus formed into parcels of four ſkins each, which are milled, and 
I 2 dried 
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dried on cords a ſecond time, then a third; then oiled again and f 
dried. | «4 

This proceſs is repeated as often as neceſſity requires; when 2 
done, if there be any moiſture remaining, they are dried in a of i 
ſtove, and made up into parcels, wrapped up in wool ; after fome 8 
time they are opened to the air, but wrapped up again, as before, ll pho 
till ſuch time as the oil ſeems to have loſt all its force, which it ner 
ordinarily does in twenty-four hours. II 


The ſkins are then returned from the mill to the chamoiſeur © bc 
to be ſcoured, which is done by putting them into a lixivium of WM {nt 
wood-aſhes, working and beating them in it with poles, and leay. | garn 
ing them to ſteep till the ley hath had its effect; then wrung out, 8 
ſteeped in another lixivium, wrung again, and this repeated till at WM an « 
the greaſe and oil be purged out. They are then half dried, and nan 
paſſed over a ſharp-edged iron inſtrument, placed perpendicular I |y of 
in a block, which opens, ſoftens, and makes them gentle: Lat. WM © ſh; 
ly, they are thoroughly dried, and paſſed over the ſame inftru- WM © fta 
ment again, which finiſhes the preparation, and leaves them in WM © bo 
form of chamois. | 81 

Kid and goat ſkins are chamoiſed in the ſame manner as thoſe WM vom 
of ſheep, excepting that the hair is taken off without the uſe of WM cove; 
any lime; and that, when brought from the mill, they undergo WM Apol 

a particular preparation, called ramalling, the moſt delicate and dhe x 
difficult of all the others. HIS. > and: 
It conſiſts in this, that, as ſoon as brought from the mill, they ker 
are ſteeped in a fit lixivium; taken out, ſtretched on a round dot 
wooden leg, and the hair ſcraped of with a knife; this makes $1: 
them ſmooth, and, in working, caſt a kind of fine nap. The the p 
difficulty is in ſcraping them evenly, 


SIBYLS, are, according to ſome, in number twelve; but of 
Martianus will have but two, Pliny and Solinus but three, andi live 
Salmaſius but the firſt ſeven ; but Varro allows ten. ſentec 
They are generally repreſented as young women; yet ſome liph | 


ef them were old, as ſhe which fold the books to Tarquin. a fine 
Theſe Sibyls were in high eſteem, by ſome, on account oil Sir 
their prophecies of Chriſt. 1 
 SIBYLLA Agrippina, is repreſented, in painting, &c. as 2 
woman in years in a roſe- coloured garment: She is called by d- 
vers authors Ægyptica. Suidas relates, that ſhe propheſied in 
Egypt in the days of Pharach.— Her prophecy imported, that 
& Hands ſhould be laid on the inviſible world; his beauty ſhall 
„ not appear, his mother's womb ſhall incloſe him, and he, wk 
4 js eternal joy, ſhall weep.” 

SIBYLLA Lybica, was born in Lybia, and was cotemporar 
with Euripides. Lactantius allows her the ſecond place among 
the Sybils for her admirable predictions, viz, * The time is . 

8 | 3 | | L 140 
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t far off, when the God of light ſhall be invironed with the ra- 
« diant beams of the ſun.” She is repreſented, in painting, &c. 
" san elderly woman, in purple garments, crowned with a garland 
of flowers. | 

$1BYLLA Delphica, was ſo called from her being born at Del- 
phos: She lived before the ſiege of Troy, and foretold the man- 
ner of that war; and propheſied of Chriſt as follows: Know 
© him for thy Lord who is the Son of God: A prophet ſhall be 
© born of a pure virgin without the ſeed of man.“ She is repre- 
ſented, in painting, &c. as a young woman, cloathed in a black 
garment, holding in her hand a horn. 

SIBYLLA Phrygia, is repreſented, in painting, &c. as having 
an old, ſaturnine, hard-favoured face, clad in red garments ; 
many ſuppoſe her to be Caſſandra. She propheſied very.divine- 
ly of the day of judgment, as follows: A trumpet from heaven 
{ ſhall give a very terrible and dreadful ſound ; all kings ſhall 
ſtand before the judgment-ſeat of God, who will at once judge 
both the juſt and unjuſt.” 8 

SiBVLLA Herophila, is repreſented, in painting, &c. as a young 
roman very fair, clad in a purple garment, and having her head 
covered with a veil of lawn: She is alſo called Erythrea, and, as 
Apollodorus Erythreus writes, was a citizen of Erythrea, in Ionia. 
dhe propheſied to the Greeks, that they ſhould overcome Troy; 
and alſo of Chriſt as followeth : The earth ſhall ſweat as a to- 
ken of judgment; a king ſhall come from heaven, whoſe king- 
dom ſhall be everlaſting.” _ „ 
| SIBYLLA Europea, is ſaid to have been born in Jeruſalem; but 
the place of her birth · is not certainly known. She propheſied 
us: The Almighty ſhall come, accompanied with his legions 
* of angels; he ſhall walk over the hills and clouds, he ſhall 
lire poorly and in ſilence, he ſhall bear rule.“ She is repre- 
ſented, in painting, &c. as a comely young woman, having a 
ligh red-coloured face, clad in a garment of cloth of gold, and 
a fine veil on her head. 3 

SELL A Perſica, lived in the hundred and twentieth Olym- 
ad, and was born in a town called Noe, by the Red- ſea. She 
propheſied as follows: O death, thou ſhalt be trodden under 
feet; the Son of God ſhall be born into the world, and he ſhall 
bting to men ſalvation; the inviſible world ſhall be made vi- 
' ible.” She is repreſented, in painting, &c. as a young woman, 
u A white veil and golden garment. | 
SIB VILLA Samia, was born at Pluten, in the iſle of Samos, 
n the Ægean ſea. She is repreſented, in painting, &c. as a 
Yoman of a middle age, cloathed in willow weeds, and hold- 
za palm in her hand. She propheſied ſix hundred and ſixty- 


Ire years before the birth of Chriſt, anꝙ yet propheſied as if e 
. 
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had lived in his days, as follows: O ill-adviſed and indiſcrey 


people of Judea, who did not turn to the Lord your God; of: 
© you have not truly known him, but have crowned him with 
_ © thorns, and have given him gall to drink. " 
 SIBYLLA Helleſpontica, was born in the territories of Tiq, . 
in a place called Marmiſſa, near the town of Gergitha, She 7 
is repreſented, in painting, &c. as a young woman, of a round, bo 
lovely, freſh-coloured face, cloathed in green garments, holding 10 
in her right hand a pen, and in her left hand a book. Heraclity 7 
Ponticus ſays, that ſhe was cotemporary with Solon, in the reign 4 
of Cyrus, about the ſixtieth Olympiad. She propheſied as fol. 10 
lows: Be comforted, O ye nations, call upon your God; you A 
_ © iniquities ſhall be forgiven, and you ſhall find mercy at the gen 
© hands of the Lord.” | 7 
SIBYLLA Tiburtina, was born in Italy, in a town near Rome, her 
upon the bank of the river Tibur, from whence ſhe took her ot 
name. She was repreſented, in painting, &c. as an old woman, : fi 
of a hard viſage, cloathed in a purple garment, and having in he 5 
apron the books of the Sibyls. She propheſied as follows: * A Indi 
branch ſhall bud from a ſweet root, a flower ſhall ſpring from 3 
© thence, and the ſpirit of the Lord ſhall reſt upon it.” : TE 
SIBYLLA Epirotica, called alſo Cimmeria ; ſhe was faid t % 
be born near the Boſphorus; but others ſay, in Cimmeria, a tom * 
in Campania in Italy. She is repreſented, in painting, &c. A A 
an old woman of a hard- favoured face, in a grotto, cloathed MI 
arments of purple and dark colours. She is ſaid to have pon 
pheſied after the deſtruction of 1 as follows : A virgin ſhd Ath 
bring forth a ſon, without the help of a man, and nouriſh hin bis « 
© with the milk of her breaſts.” Ls 1 Italy 
SIBYLLA Cumana, was born in Cuma, a town of Campanu 17 
in Italy. She lived in the fifty-fifth Olympiad, in the times0 = 
Numa Pompilius and Tarquinius Superbus. She was repreſent, 
in painting, &c. like a grave matron, covered with a veil, at ae 
cloathed in robes of a blue colour, hiding her feet. She por 
pheſied as follows: © After three days he ſhall triumph over death land, 
return to the light, and be the firſt who ſhall give evidence, 
< the reſurrection, thereby to ſtrengthen the faithful in the ha 


© of eternal life.“ | MC 
Cornelius SICHEN uſed theſe two mallilh, 
4 or in one hundred and eight plates of the 8 
X Old Teſtament, in 1569. | 
Luca SIGNORELLI da Cortona, born in the year 14 
ſcholar of Pietro del Borgo, lived at ſeveral places in Italy, 4M 
celled in hiſtory-painting ; died in the year 1521, aged eigh 
two years. | W ©. 
ll | 


SILK, a very ſoft, fine, bright, delicate thread; the work 


ot an inſect, called a Silk-worm. 
; The ancients were but very little acquainted with the uſe and 
i danufacture of Silk. They took it for the work of a kind of 
ſpider, or beetle, who ſpun it out of its entrails, and wound it 
„ach its feet about the little branches of trees. This inſect they 
he called Ser, from Seres a people in Scythia, who kept it; whence, 
0, BN te Silk itſelf the Latins named Sericum. But the Ser has very 
u ume affinity with our Silk-worm, bombyx ; the former living 
Vs ON ere years; but the latter dying yearly, inveloped in a yellowiſh 
0 cover or ball, which, being wound out into little threads, makes 


what is called Silk. The art of manufacturing Silk was firſt in- 


rented in the iſle of Cos; Silk was brought to the Romans from 
th Ceres, where the worm was a native. 
* This occaſioned Silk to be a very ſcarce commodity among 
} 


N them for ſeveral ages; it was even ſold weight for weight with 
eld; inſomuch that, as Vopiſcus informs us, the emperor Au- 
relian refuſed the empreſs his conſort a ſuit of Silk, merely on 
Mount of its dearneſs. At length two monks, coming from the 
Indies to Conſtantinople in the year 555, brought with them 
large quantities of Silk-worms, with inſtructions for the hatch- 
ing of their eggs; alſo rearing and feeding of the worms, draw- 
ing out the Silk, and ſpinning and working it. Upon which, 
manufactures were ſet up at Athens, "Thebes, and Corinth. 
About the year 1130, a Silk manufacture at Palermo was eſta- 
bliſhed by Roger King of Sicily, as alſo another in Calabria, 
' aged by artificers, who were part of the plunder brought from 
Athens, Corinth, &c. whereof that prince made a conqueſt in 
his expedition to the Holy land. And, by degrees, the reſt of 
Italy and Spain learned from the Calabrians and Sicilians the 
ordering of the Silk-worms, and working of the Silk : And af- 
erwards the French, by right of neighbourhood, a little before 
the reign of Francis I, began to imitate them. The great ad- 
antage this new manufacture turned to, induced our king 
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* ames I. to be very earneſt for its being introduced into Eng- 
encel land. Accordingly it was ſeveral times recommended from the 
* hrone, in the molt earneſt terms, to plant mulberry- trees, &c. 


ſor the propagation of Silk-worms ; but, unhappily, without 
ect: Though, from the various experiments found in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, and other pieces, it appears, that 
the Silk- worm thrives, and works as well, in every reſpect, in 
England, as in any other part of Europe. 5 

The Silk- worm is an inſect remarkable, both for the precious 
matter it furniſhes for divers ſtuffs, and alſo on account of the 
various forms it aſſumes, before as well as after its being inveloped 
in the rich cod or ball it weaves itſelf. From a grain, or ſeed, 
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which is its firſt ſtate, it becomes a pretty large worm, of , 
whitiſh colour, inclining to a yellow. When a worm, it ſhut, 
itſelf up in its cod, and aſſumes the ſhape of a ſort of greeniſh 
bean, without any ſigns of life or motion. At length it awake 
and becomes a butterfly, after making itſelf a paſſage out of its 
ſilken ſepulchre: And at laſt, dying indeed, it prepares itſelf by 
a grain or ſeed it caſts, for a new life, which the warmth of the 
ſummer aſſiſts it in reſuming. - _ 

As ſoon as it is arrived at the ſize and ſtrength neceſſary for 
the beginning its cod, it makes its web; this is his firſt day's 


employment: On the ſecond he forms his cod, and covers him 


ſelf almoſt over with Silk: The third day he is quite hid; and 
the following days employs himſelf in thickening and ſtrengtb- 
ening his cod ; always working from one fingle end, which he 
never breaks himſelf; and which 1s fo fine, and fo long, that 
thoſe who have nicely examined it, affirm, that each cod con- 
tains Silk enough to reach the length of ſix Engliſh miles. In 
ten days time the cod is in its perfection, and is now to be taken 
down from the branches of the mulberry-tree, where the worm: 
have hung it. But this point requires a deal] of care, for there 
are ſome worms more lazy than others; and it is very dangerous 
waiting until they make themſelves a paſſage, which uſually hap- 
pens about the fifteenth day of the month. | 

The firſt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt cods or balls, are kept for the 
grain; the reſt are carefully wound: Or, if it is deſired to keep 
them all, or if there be more than can be well wound at once, 
they lay them for ſome time in an oven moderately hot, or elſe 
expoſe them for ſeveral days ſucceſſively to the greateſt heats 
of the ſun, in order to kill the maggot; which, without this 
precaution, would not fail to open itſelf a way to go, and uſe 
thoſe new wings abroad it has acquired within. Ordinarily they 
only wind the more perfect cods. Thoſe that are double, or 
too weak, or too coarſe, are laid aſide ; not as altogether uſeleſs, 
but, being improper for winding, they are reſerved to be drawn 
out into ſkains. The cods are of different colours ; the molt 
common are yellow, orange colour, Iſabella, and fleſh colour. 

There are ſome alſo of a ſea-green, others of a ſulphur co- 
Jour, and others white; but there is no neceſſity of ſeparating 
the colours and ſhades, to wind them apart; as all the colours 
will be loſt in the ſcouring and preparing of the Silk. f 

To wind the SILK from off the cods, two machines are neceſſa- 
ry; the one a furnace with its copper; the other a reel, or frame, 
to draw the Silk. The winder, then ſeated near the furnace, 
throws, into the copper of water over the furnace, firſt heated 
and boiled to a certain degree, which cuſtom can only teach 
| 2 handtul or two of cods, which have been firſt well purges 1 


patch 
all Sil 
reaſor 
ſelyes 


fer; 
make 
ade. 
tion it 


il their. looſe furry ſubſtance. He then ſtirs the whole very 
nſkly about with birchen rods, bound and cut like bruſhes ; and 


of the pods, which are apt to catch on the rods, he draws them 
forth, and joining ten or twelve, or even fourteen of them toge- 
ther, he forms them into threads, according to the bigneſs re- 
quired to the works they are deſigned for ; eight ends ſufficing 
fr ribbons ; and velvets, &c. requiring no leſs than fourteen. 
The ends, thus joined into two or three threads, are firſt paſſed 
into the holes of three iron rods in the fore-part of the reel ; then 


reel itſelf, and there faſtened, each to an end of an arm or branch 
of the reel. Thus diſpoſed, the workman giving motion to the 
rel, by turning the handle, guides his threads, ſubſtitutes new 
ones, when any of them break, or any of the cods are wound 
out; ſtrengthens them where neceſſary, by adding others; and 
tikes away the cods wound out, or that, having been pierced, 
are full of water. In this manner two workmen will ſpin and 
rel three pounds weight of Silk in a day, which is a greater diſ- 
patch than is made by the ſpinning-wheel or diſtaff. It is true, 
al Silks cannot be ſpun and reeled after this manner; either by 
reaſon the cods have been perforated by the Silk-worms them- 
ſelves, or becauſe they are double, or too weak to bear the wa- 
er; or becauſe they are coarſe, &c. of all theſe together the 
make a particular fort of Silk, called Fleuret : Which, being 
arded, or even ſpun on the diſtaff, or the wheel, in the condi- 
ion it comes from the cod, makes a tolerable good Silk. 

As to the cods, after opening them with ſciſſars, and taking 


his ut the beans, which are of ſome uſe for the feeding of fowl, 
iſe ey are ſteeped three or four days in troughs, the water whereof 
ey changed every day to prevent their ſtinking. When they are 
or ell foftened by this ſcouring, and cleared of that gummy mat- 


tr the worm had lined the infide withal, and which renders it 
mpenetrable to the water, and even to air itſelf ; they boil them 
Man hour in a ley of aſhes, very clear, and well- ſtrained; and 
iter waſhing them out in the river, and drying them in the ſun, 
hey card and ſpin them on the wheel, &c. and thus make ano- 
er kind of fleuret, ſomewhat inferior to the former. 

To recover the colour of black SILK, — Boil the leaves of a for- 
ard ſummer fig-tree in rain or river water, till a third part of 


Ta- Ne water is conſumed ; waſh the Silk in this water, and then 
ne, Ile it or bruſh it over with a little alum water, and it will be 
ce, Netored to a curious fair black. = 

ted Wl 79 gild Sk. Lay parchment glue on the Silk gently that it 
ch, y not ſink in; then take ceruſe, bole, and verdigreaſe, of each 
| of like quantity; mix and grind them upon a ſtone ; then, having 
all RR | mixed 


% 
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when the heat and agitation have detached. the ends of the Silks . 


won the-bobbins, or pullies, and at laſt are drawn out to the 
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mixed a little varniſh with it in a glazed earthen veſſel, 


let it 
ſimmer over a gentle fire, and keep it for uſe. 


How to jliffen caffa, and the like ſorts of SIL K, and give theyg *n 
beautiful luſtre, — Pound an ounce of gum arabic, and half an ＋ 
ounce of gum tragacanth, very well in a mortar ; diſſolve them "0 
in water; then boil two pounds of linſeed in water, ſs long, till * 
it becomes glutinous ; then put in the gum water, make it hot! T 
and ſtrain it through a cloth, and, with a ſponge, ſmear it on Fur 
the wrong fide of the Silk, taking care that the piece of Silk be m 
ſtretched both in length and breadth, otherwiſe it will be apt tol 7 
1 5 5 * 
To ſcent or perfume SILKs,— After the Silk has been dyed, for we" 
every pound of Silk take an ounce of orris, dry it well. Lay the wich 
Silks in roſe leaves in a thick ſieve, and betwixt every row ſtrewl FI 
powder of orris, and ſhut it up cloſe in a box or cheſt, till the th: 
next day, and the Silk will emit an agreeable odour, = © 
How to keep SILK from ſtaining in the waſhing. —Heat rain wa feps. 
ter very hot, then put into it Caſtile ſoap, diſſolve it well; the 7 
let it ſtand till it is almoſt cold, and then ſprinkle in a ſmall quan- * 
tity of fuller's earth; then ſcour out the Silks; when you ha T7 
done, clap them between dry cloths, not ſuffering them to lie g 
on heaps, and they will look freſh and fair. : * 
To reftore Sil. &s of any colour that have been ſoiled or greaſed, aud 
Take an ounce of unſlacked lime, and the like quantity of th ge: 
aſhes of vine-branches, and as much oak-bark ; mix them well 8, 
together in fair water, and make with them a kind of ley, over: es 
entle fire; let this ſettle, then take the clear part, and rub over TI 
the faded part with a bruſh or ſponge, and it will in a ſhorttimd net, 
reſtore it. | ; the 
How to make a ſoap to take greaſe, ſpots, or ſtains out of S1LKs ne 
T ake roch-alum, burn it well and reduce it to a ne powders Th 
and add to it the powder of the roots of Florentine orris, about utati 
halfa pound ; and to theſe add a new-laid egg, and two pound rears, 
and an half of cake-ſoap; make them up with fair water int h, ei 
round balls; and, when you would take out any ſpot or ſtain bene 
frft waſh the place well with warm water, and then lay a laying It i 
of this ſoap upon it for three or four hours, and then waſh it oF: col 
with other warm water, and, in often ſo doing, they will d Tn 
appear. $M f | __ Witiefa 
To take ſpots and ſtains out of wery thin SILK, — Warm a pia s 
of white-wine vinegar indifferent warm, then dip a black clot ore 
into it, and then rub over the ſtains ; afterwards ſcrape ful tur- 
ler's earth over them, and clap dry woollen cloths under an Up 
over, placing an iron indifferently hot on the upper, and it vii in, 
draw out the ſpot, &c. | Giver: 
15 tate ſpots or ſtains out of SIL K. — Bruiſe an ounce of fac, 


ſeed 


ds in two or three ſpoonfuls of the juice of lemon, and add a 
quarter of an ounce of white lead, and the ſame quantity of burnt 
one 3 mix them over a gentle fire to a thickneſs, and lay them 
an the ſtrainer. | 

SLVER, is a white metal, and, of all others, except gold, 
de fineſt, pureſt, moſt ductile, and precious. | 

There are Silver mines in all the four quarters of the world. 
ſurope has its ſhare; nor is Great-Britain quite deſtitute of them, 
though it has not any of great value. 

The mines of Peru, and ſome other parts of America, are 
nuch the richeſt and moſt abundant ; they appear almoſt inex- 
kuftible : Particularly thoſe of Potoſi, which continue to be dug 
with equal advantage, as when firſt diſcovered ; with this onl 
ifference, that the veins which were then almoſt in the ſurface 


nen going to them by a painful deſcent of four or five hundred 
bers. | 8 


” 


It is accounted a great addition to the richneſs of a mine to be 
near a river, for the advantage of the mills to grind the ore. 
That which renders the working of the mines exceedingly 
dangerous, is the exhalations ariſing from them, which are felt 
wen on the outſide, and do affect alſo animals grazing on the 
cutide in their neighbourhood, but ſtupify the miners in the in- 
(de; none of whom can bear ſo poiſonous an air a day together. 
dometimes it is ſo fatal, that it kills upon the ſpot ; and ob- 
iges them to ſtop up the veins again, whence it exhales. 
The mines of Potoſi are not fo ſubject to them by far, and, 
jet, without the herb paraguay, the infuſion of which is taken 


abandoned, 

Though the mines of Potoſi and Lipes ſtill keep up their re- 
putation, yet there have been ſeveral diſcovered within theſe few 
fears, which far exceed them in richneſs ; as the mines of Oru- 
o, eighty leagues from Arica ; thoſe of Ollachea, near Cuſco, 
gened in the year 1712. 

It is remarkable that moſt of the mines in America are found 
In cold and barren places. 1 5 | 


tte ſame as that of gold, that is, by means of quickſilver; with 
dis difference, that, for Silver, to every fifty hundred weight 


Matural ſalt, See the articles GOLD and REFINING. 

Upon this, the ſulphur quits the Silver, and joins itſelf to the 
on, and both are converted into ſcoria, which ſwims on the 
See, and the metal itſelf is found pure at the bottom of the 
WI cluci! le. | 


leech | The 
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of that mountain are now ſunk to. prodigious depths ; the work 


by the miners, as we do that of tea, thoſe mines muſt be ſoon 


The method of ſeparating Silver from the ore, in Europe, is 


Wore is added one hundred weight of rock falt, or ſome other 


Y 
= 


—_— IT 
ITbe eſſay of Silver is made by the coppel; if the Silver pre 
ſerves its weight, it is ſtandard; if it loſes, the grains, 
penny weights of its diminution, are accounted. 
SILVER wire, is Silver drawn through the holes of a win. 
drawing iron, and by this means reduced to the fineneſ; of; 
thread or hair. As for the manner of drawing it, ſee underths 
article WIRE. ; 5 

StxvER leaf, is what the gold- beaters have reduced to fine 
thin leaves, to be uſed by gilders, &c. 

Sbell SILVER, is made of the ſhreds of Silver leaves, or the 
leaves themſelves ; uſed in painting and ſilvering certain works 
881 8 is prepared after the ſame manner as ſhell gold, $eg 
* To lay on a ground to gild and SILVER ꝝpon. Steep two ounce: 
of fine bole armoniac, well choſen, freſh, and greaſy to the 
touch ; put it in water to diſſolve, and afterwards grind it, adding 
to it the quantity of a filberd of crayon, and of a pea of tallow, 
which is enough for one grinding; which are to be prepared az 
follows: 1 0 

Melt them and put them into freſh water, and work the 
well with your fingers; | IN 
And, as you grind it, put a little ſoap-ſuds among the bole, 

When this compound has been ground, put it into fair water, 
changing the water from time to time to preſerve it. 

| When this is to be uſed, it is to be tempered with warm fize; 
and, if it prove as ſtrong as what you whitened with, put in 
third of water, and mix it with the bole, which muſt be made 
of the thickneſs of a cream; then lay it on the work with a pen- 
ci}, and go over the whole with it three or four times; letting it 
lie to dry each time before you $0 over it again ; and, when it is 


Ox eye 


— 


finiſhed and dry, rub it with a ſoft cloth, before you proceed u La 
lay on the gold or Silver. 45 
When this ground js uſed for gold, a little red lead muſt be ¶ unc 
added to it. . | the h 
To matt SILVER,— Grind white ceruſe with water, and then that! 
temper it with ichthyocolla, or fiſh glue, or elſe glove ſize very d 
fine; the firſt is the moſt beautiful. It muſt be laid with a pen-W T7: 
£34 on the places that you matt. at, 
To SILVER copper or braſs. 1. Cleanſe the metal with aqui-Whic 
fortis, by waſhing it lightly with it, and immediately throwing it done 
into fair water, or by heating it red-hot, and ſcouring it with fate! 
and tartar, and fair water with a ſmall wire bruſh, Ti 
2. Diſſolve ſome fine Silver in aqua-fortis in a broad- bottomed ¶ eien 
glaſs veſſel, or of glazed earth; then evaporate away the aqui-Wthen 


fortis over a chafing-dith of coals. half 


3. Put five or fix times its quantity of water, or as much . lor 
. as will 


* 
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vil be neceſſary perfectly to diſſolve it, on the remaining dry 

aal; evaporate this water with the like heat; then put more 

ſeſ water, and evaporate again; and, if need be, the third time; 

making the fire towards the latter end ſo ftrong, as to leave the 

alk perfectly dry; which, if your Silver be good, will be of a 
e white. 


ile quantity or bulk, but not in weight; mix all well, then 
jut the metal into fair water, and take of the aforeſaid powder 
mith your wet fingers, and rub it well on, till you find every little 
avity of the metal ſufficiently ſilvered over. 


the powder; and in the Jaſt place waſh the filvered metal in fair 

water, and rub it hard with a dry cloth. | 

This, though done without quickfilver, may laſt ſome years; 

and, when the Silver begins to wear off, may as eaſily be renewed. 
To counterfeit SILVER. Take cryſtal arſenic eight ounces, tar- 


ad of ſublimate half an ounce ; reduce them ſeparately into a 
ine powder, and mix them; then take three pounds of copper 
n thin plates, and put them into a crucible, with the former in- 
nedients, layer upon layer, to calcine, covering it, and luting it 
lrongly ; ſet it in the furnace, and there let it ſtand for eight or 
tn hours; then take it out, and when it is cold break the pot, 
nd take out all the matter, and melt it with a violent fire, caſting 
t into a mould. 1 > 

Then take purged braſs two pounds, of the former metal one 
pound ; melt them together, caſting in now and then ſome of the 
doreſaid powder ; after which, add as much of fine Silver, melt- 
ig them together, and you have what you deſired. | 

Laſtly, to make it as white as Silver, boil it in tartar. 

Another way to counterfeit SILVER, Take of purified tin eight 
unces, quickſilver half an ounce ; and, when it begins to riſe in 


then 
ver {WW kad powder, then take it ſuddenly from the fire, and let it cool. 
pen⸗ To whiten SILVER. Silver veſſels, or inſtruments boiled with 
alt, alum, and tartar, give them that whiteneſs and clearneſs, 
qu-Wvhich they would ſcarcely be brought to by bruſhing, pumice- 


ng it tone, or putty ; old ſullied pieces may be brought in a trice to 


n (alt the like fairneſs by warm aqua-fortis. 

To prepare the SILVER dye. Allow half a pound of alum for 
med} ry fifteen yards of ſtuff, and three quarters of fœnugreek; let 
qua- dem boil for half an hour, then add one pound of pot-aſhes, and 


* alf a pound of braſil, in which boil the ſtuffs for a quarter of an 
C Our, | 


will | Te. 


4. Take of this calx, common falt, cryſtals of tartar, of each 


5, If you would have it richly done, you muſt rub on more orf 


kr fix ounces, ſaltpetre two ounces, glaſs one ounce and an half, 


tte heat, caſt into it powder of cantharides with a lock of hair, 
hat it may burn in it; and, being melted, put into it the afore- 


— 
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To ſoften 81L VER. Put as many wedges, as you have melts, 'Þ 
one night, into a crucible, and ſet it into a furnace, but fo as the; ting 
may not melt, and they will be ſoft and fair. Wl fs 

Or thus: Take honey and oil, of each alike quantity; quend 15 
Silver or gold in it three or four times, and it will be ſoſter. thu⸗ 
To tinge SILVER of a gold colour. Take fine gold, fine Silver 8 
good braſs, or braſs and copper calcined with ſulphur vivum, i you 
each a like quantity; melt them down together, and it ſhall 1 9 

| pear to be gold of eighteen carats fine. cri 

Another way to tinge SILVER. Take of quickſilver an ounc thing 
and a half, of leaf gold half an ounce ; mix them, and put them al pe 
into a glaſs retort well Juted ; ſet it on the fire till it grow hot; To 
then take it off, and add to it quickſilver purged one ounce, ſi ne o 
armoniac half an ounce, ſal ellebrot a quarter of an ounce, bo wire 
one drachm ; then ſeal up the glaſs hermetically, and ſet it into ¶ ¶ inm 
continual fire for three days; then take it out, and let it coo] way 
open the retort, take out the matter, and powder it very fine; o It 
which powder mix one ounce with five ounces of Silver, and i gur e 
will tinge it into a good gold colour. ent o 

The ſal ellebrot is made as follows: Take pure commo 75 
ſalt, ſal gemmæ, and ſal alcali in powder, of each half an ounce Wye oi 

juice of mint two ounces, ſpring water two pounds; mingle thence 
and evaporate. Ra en, lnſee: 

| Quickſilver is purged by waſhing it in ſharp vinegar three o gentle 
four times, and ſtraining it through a ſhammy leather, or by ſub bub! 
liming it, which is better. | | houſe 
To bring SILVER into a calx. This is done by making it inq f igred 


an amalgama with quickſilver, and then ſubliming it; or by di 
ſolving it in aqua - fortis, and precipitating it with the ſolution o 
ſalts in fair water, and then waſhing it often with fair water t 
free it from the ſalts ; or elſe by mingling the filings with ſublin 
ed mercury, and afterwards cauſing the mercury to aſcend in 
retort, which will leave at bottom the calx of Silver fit for jew 
els, &c. | | 5 
To blanch SiLvER. Take ſal armoniac, roch alum, alut 
plumoſum, ſal gem, argol, Roman vitriol, of each a like quantit\Mhermj] 
powder them, mix them, and diſſolve them in fair water; 
this boil the Silver ſo long, till you find it of an excellent whitt 
neſs. 5 e 
To SILVER any metal. Diſſolve fine Silver in ſtrong aqui 
fortis; put to it ſo much tartar in fine powder, as will make! 
into a paſte; rub the metal with it, and it will look like fine dl 
ver, | | | | 
SIN, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a youth blind, bla 
and ſtark naked, who ſeems to walk through crooked ways, WWF 75. 
by precipices, girt round with a ſerpent gnawing his heart. 
* 2 


| 
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His youth denotes his imprudence and blindneſs, in commit- 
ting Sin 3 his wandering ſhews his deviating from, and tranſgreſ- 
fng the law ; black and naked ſhews, that Sin deprived men of 
and the whiteneſs of virtue; the ſerpent is the devil con- 
tnually ſeeking to delude with falſe appearances, | 
SINCERITY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a young 
woman in a thin golden robe; ſhe holds a human heart in her 
et hand, in her right a white dove; both ſignify, that true Sin- 
erity is incapable of hypocriſy, her _— makes her fear no- 
thing, ſhe makes her actions manifeſt by di 
al people. 
To make i/img-glaſs SIZ E. Take fine ifing-glaſs in ſmall bits 
one ounce, fair water a quart ; let it ſtand for twelve hours only 
um, and afterwards boil it, but very gently, and continue the 
immering till it is all diſſolved; the water alſo being waſted 
way to a pint or leſs, let it cool and keep it for uſe. 


four days, ſo that you ought to make no more at once, than pre- 
{nt occaſion requires, „„ . 

To make gold 812 E. Take gum animi, aſphaltum, of each 
de ounce; minium, litharge of gold, and umber, of each half an 
qunce ; reduce all into a very fine powder, and add to them of 
Inſeed oil four ounces, of drying oil eight ounces; digeſt over a 
gentle fire, that does not flame, ſo as it may only ſimmer and 
wbble up, but not boil, for fear it ſhould run over and ſet the 
liouſe on fire; keep it conſtantly ſtirring with a ſtick, till all the 
neredients are diſſolved and incorporated; and do not leave off 
firing it, till it becomes thick and ropy, and is boiled enough; 


warſe linen cloth, and keep it for uſe. | 

Toprepare it for working, Put according to the quantity you 
ſhall uſe in a horſe muſcle ſhell, and ſo much oil of turpentine to 
I, as ſhall diſſolve it, making it as thin as the bottom of your 
ked lac varniſh ; hold it over a candle to melt, and then ſtrain it 
rough a linen rag into another ſhell; add to theſe ſo much 
Rrmilion as will make it of a darkiſh red. 8 

If now it is too thick for drawing, you muſt thin it with oil 
turpentine, The chief uſe of this Size is for laying on of me- 


The beſt gold 812 E for burniſhing, Take fine bole what quan- 


ittle fine beef ſuet, grind all well together; after which mix a 

mall proportion of parchment Size, with a double proportion of 

vater, and it is done. . 3 

Io make ſilver Sia c. Grind tobacco. pipe clay fine, ſcrape 
into 


ſeloſing her heart to 


It will be thick like a jelly, but will not keep above three or 


& it ſtand till it is almoſt cold, and then ſtrain it through a 


ly you pleaſe, grind it finely on a marble, then ſcrape into it a 
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Into it a little deer's ſuet, and grind them all extremely fine; dea | 
add a mixture of Size and water, as before directe. 6 
© A SIZE for either ſilver or gold. Take fine bole in fine Dow. 
| der one pound, black lead two ounces, grind them together ; then ti 
}' add of oil olives two ſcruples, and bees-wax one ſcruple, meli 5. 
= together; grind all theſe very finely in a maſs; and, in the la | 
ö palace, grind them together with parchment Size and water or 
1 ut remember never to grind more gold and ſilver Size at atne pit 
| than will ſerve the preſent occaſion. | do 
l To make parchment 812 B. Boil cuttings of clean parchmen tei 
one pound in two quarts of fair water to a jelly; ſtrain it ho, w: 
| then let it cool, and it will be a ſtrong Size. This may be uſed liſ 
N as well as for the former uſes, in white japan work inſtead d 
j  HMing-glaſs Size, | rae out 
it The way of ufmg this 812 .. Melt ſome of it over a gente of 
| fire, and ſcrape into it as much whiting, as may only colour it m 
i! mix and incorporate them well together with a clean pencil ¶¶ coc 
$i with this you may whiten frames, rubbing it well in with you u 
|| | bruſh, that it may enter into every hollow place of the "carved mi. 
i work, &c. letting it dry on. v2 gen 
1 Then melt the Size again, and put in more whiting, ſo as fi © 
vw make it ſomewhat thick, and whiten the frames over again ſev and 
|] or eight times, letting it be thoroughly dry between each time; / 
ll but after the laſt going over, before it is quite dry, you muſt dy aut 
| | a clean bruſh pencil in fair water, to wet and ſmooth it over lim 
k and, when it is thoroughly dry, bruſh it over, as the neceſlity of * 4! 
the work ſhall require. | braf 
After this, with a googe or chiſſel, not half a quarter of an ind nd 
broad, open the veins of the carved work, which the whiting h N. 
choaked up; then ſmooth and water-plane it all over with a fi ir 
rag wetted, and your finger; let it be dry, and then it is fit u und 
receive the former gold Size. 1 the 1 
11 To make gold SIZE in oil. Take yellow oker in fine powder e 
ji what quantity you pleaſe ; mix it with an indifferent fat linked 7 
1 dil a ſufficient quantity, grind them weU together, and put tis then 
l maſs into a gallipot, upon which put ſome fat oil, to keep it fon Wo 
1 ſkinning over; cover it cloſe with a piece of bladder or pape ind! 
1 and keep it for uſe. 0 four 
i It will keep good for ten or twelve years, and be the bette! lt tl 
0 and not the worſe. © ID coloy 
Il If you would have your work extraordinary well done, prinꝗ 7: 
| I it over thinly twice, and let it ſtand to dry for four or. five days. tal, 
1 To make glove· leather 812 E. Take half a pound of the cutting dum 
il of white gloves, and put them in water, letting them ſteep . vi 
10 | | ſome time; then boil them in a pot with ſix quarts of water, q I 
[i | | 5 N 4 | | 24 
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z be conſumed to one; then ſtrain it through a cloth in a new 


earthen pan. | 

To try whether the Size is ſtrong enough, when it has ſtgod 
till it is cold, feel it with your finger, and, if it feels firm under 
your hand, it is done. . | 4 
To colbur SKINS @ hight blue or turky colour. Take ſmalt four 


' ounces, red wine half a pint,” and alum four ounces, vinegat a 


pint, and white ſtarch an ounce ; ſet them over a gentle fire, but 
do not ſuffer them to be over thick; ſoak the Skins in alum wa- 
ter, and hang them up to-dry ; add to this colouring a pint of gum 
water, tolerably thick; lay it on when dry, glaze it over, and po- 
liſh it. | | 


ounces, and diſſolve it in fair water, and add to it three ounces 
of alum ; boil them over a gentle fire, till the water grow clam- 
my, or alittle inclining to thickiſh; then put in a few grains of 


cochineal, half an ounce of lake, two ounces of red lead, and a 


quarter of an ounce of vermilion, and a ſmall piece of indigo; 
mix them well by ſtirring them together, and keep them upon a 
gentle fire, till they are about the thickneſs of the white of an 
exp; then having firſt rubbed the Skin over with alum water, 
and hung it up to dry, apply this colour as is directed for others. 


Another fair red for Six s. Firſt wet the Skins or pults in 
alum water, in which a like quantity of ſalt, with half as much 
lime, has been diſſolved ; then ſtretch them, and dry them, take 


a quart of the laſt brewer's drink, and put into it an ounce of 
braſil powder or raſpings, a quarter of an ounce of vermilion, 


and an ounce of alum powder; thicken them over a gentle fire 


by continual ſtirring, and ſo with a bruſh or cloth rub over the 
deins evenly, not laying it thicker in one place than another; 


and this do three times ſucceſſively, ſuffering them only to dry 


the mean while; and, being thus done, they will be according 
to your expectation, | 3 

To colour Sk Ixs green. Take the leaves of nightſhade, bruiſe 
tiem in a mortar, ſtrain out the juice, and diſſolve in each pint 


two ounces of alum, to which add half an ounce of verdigreaſe, 


and heat them gently over the fire; then let it ſtand for twenty- 
four hours, and ſtrike over the Skins with a bruſh with it warm; 


let them dry and go over them again, till they have takena lively 


colour, ; 
To colour 8K INs a light green, Take the herb called horſe- 


tall, bruiſe it, and add to the juice a ſmall quantity of verdigreaſe. 


aum, and copperas ; make it into a colour over a gentle fire, and 
It will prove a pleaſant colour. 


SLEEP, is called the brother of death, was painted of a moſt 


17 lowring, and melancholy aſpect, aged, and holding in her 


To dye SKINS a crimſon colour, Take hard ſoap, ſcrape thiee 
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right hand a young child very beautiful, and in her left another 
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child, of a moſt ſwarthy, black, and dull complexion, with legs 
and arms very erooked. 


Philoſtratus, in a tablet he made for Amphiarus, repreſents her | ” 
as an aged woman, flothful and fluggiſh, cloathed with ſeveral ot 
garments, the undermoſt of which is black, and the upper one 90 
white, holding in one of her hands a horn pouring forth ſeeds.— ines 
70 garment is ſignified night and day; by the ſeed, reſt, eaſe, ns 
and quiet. ah BEE 1 ST 

_ Gaſpars SMITZ, alias Magdalen SMITH, was a Dutch nh 
painter, who came over to England about ſeventy years ago. Wil; vi 

He practiſed ſome time in London, but, upon the encouragement WI 7; 
of a lady of quality, he went over to Ireland, where he gained un 

the greateſt eſteem, and had very large prices for his work; he *y 
painted portraits in oil of a ſmall ſize ; but his inclination led WM Fir 
him moſt to Magdalens, from whence he had his nam. hen 

Theſe Magdalens were very gracefully diſpoſed, beautifully Mul: 
coloured, expreſſing the character of grief and penitence. He vr 
had alſo a particular talent for painting fruit and flowers, inſo- hey | 

much that one bunch of grapes of his performance was ſold in {Mic + 

Ireland for forty pounds. He ſeldom failed to introduce a thiſtle Mey 


into the fore ground of his Magdalens, which he painted after WM 1y 
nature with wonderful neatneſs ; he died in Dublin. 
SMOKE, in painting in miniature, is imitated with black 
indigo and white, and ſometimes with biſtre. You may allo mne, 
vermilion or oker, according to what colour you would Wi F. 
ave if, | | „ | | . 
The SNOW-DROP. Cover and finiſh as for the lilly, do * 
the ſeed with maſticote, and ſhade with gall-ſtone ; let the green unte 
be verditer and iris. | 7 | 
Dying of SNUFF colours, Take water a ſufficient quantity, 
nut- galls in powder one pound, madder four ounces and a half, WM Th 
red wood ground one pound, fuſtic four ounces; make them 
boil, and enter twenty yards of broad cloth, handle it, and boil 
two hours, and cool; add copperas four ounces, enter your cloth, 
and handle it, and boil it a quarter of an hour, and cool it; if 


In making a light Snuff colour, you muſt put in the leſs cop- 
peras; if you would have it to look greeniſh, you muſt uſe the de ſo 
more fuſtic; but, if you would have it look more red, uſe the Th 
more red wood. | I 

Another SNUFF colour. Take water q. ſ. fuſtic two pounds, oled 
madder one pound, red wood ground half a pound; let them boil, xn, 
and then enter twenty yards of broad cloth; handle it and let ity 
boil two hours, and cool it; add copperas four ounces, which l 

e OT enough 
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neigh for the lighter colour; then enter your cloth, handle it, 
ail balf an hour, and then take it out and cool it. 

Francis SN YDERS, born in 1579, ſcholar of Henry van Ba- 
u, lived at Antwerp and in Italy, excelled in painting wild 
teaſts, hunting, fiſh, fruit, &c. 


SOAP, is a ſort of pafte ſometimes hard and dry, and fomie- 


imes ſoft and liquid, much uſed in waſhing and whitening li- 
is; and alſo by dyers, fullers, and many other workmen. 
de principal Soaps of our Engliſh manufacture are the ſoft, 
\ Wh ichard, and the ball Soap; the ſoft Soap again is either green 
Wo white ; the proceſs of making each kind is as follows: 
Tue green ſoft Soap; the principal ingredients uſed in making 
d ben Soap, are leys drawn from pot-aſhes, and lime boiled up 
esch tallow and oil. . | 
0 Firft the ley and tallow are put into the copper together, and, 
ien melted, the oil is put to them, and the copper made to 
vil; then they damp or ſtop up the fire, while the ingredients 
lc Wncain in the copper to knit or incorporate z which being done, 
-e ſet the copper a boiling again, feeding or filling it with leys 
in sit boils, till they have put in a ſufficient quantity; after which 
tle der voil it off with all convenient ſpeed, and put it into barrels, 
ter 8 White Soap; of this one ſort is made after the manner that 
peen ſoap is, excepting that they do not uſe any oil in this. 


ne, boiled up at twice with tallow. ä 0 
Firſt they put a quantity of leys and tallow into the copper 
ether, which is kept boiling, being fed with leys as it boils, 
lit is boiled enough, or that they find it grains; then they ſe- 
ante or diſcharge the Teys from the tallowiſn part, which they 
into a tub, throwing away the ley ; this they call the firſt hal- 


ity, Wil, 
all, WI Then they charge the copper again with freſh tallow and ley, 
dem ui put the firſt halt-boil out of the tube into the copper a ſecond 
bol ne, and keep it boiling with freſh ley and tallow, till it is 
1 ought to perfection, and afterwards filled out into Soap-caſks. 

9 


Hard Soap is made of aſhes and tallow, ad commonly boiled 

Wtwice ; the firſt boiling they alſo call a half-boiling, which is 
formed exactly after the ſame manner as the firſt half-boil of 

e loft white Soap. „ 

Then they charge the copper again with freſh ley, and put into 

iche firſt half. boil again, feeding it with ley, as it boils, till it is 

ed enough, or till it grains; then they diſcharge the ley from 

„and put the Soap into a frame to boil and harden, N 

© Ball Soap is made alſo of ley from aſhes and tallow; they put 


1 2 matter, 


Another ſort of white ſoft Soap is made from leys of aſhes of 


e ley into the copper, and boil it till the watery part is quite. 
ie, and there is nothing left in the copper but a ſort of nitrous” 
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which they put into tubs or baſkets with ſheets in them, and im- 


part of the ley. 
from the abundance of ſalt it contains; it is made of the ſame 


| ſame ſort and nature with that; and though this herb grows in | 


trait, according to Felibien, is to change ſome of the ſtrokes, and 


lead; always obſerving, that, in the compoſitions, there be ſoms 


higher metals. 
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matter, which is the very ſtrength and eſſence of the ley ;' then 
they put tallow to it, and keep the copper boiling and ſtirring for 
half an hour or more, in which time the Soap is compleated, 


mediately, while ſoft, make it into balls. 
It takes up near twenty-four hours to botl away the watery 


SODA, which comes from Egypt and Spain, derives its name 


herb as the polverine and rochetta of the Levant, and is of the 


great quantities in many places, and comes naturally among wa- ted 
ter, and commonly flouriſhes near lakes, yet it is planted on the WM bor 
banks of the Mediterranean in France, Spain, and in Egypt, 80ʃ 
where by reaſon of the heat of the climate it grows in great quan- and 


tities, but it has the moſt ſharpneſs and is ſtrongeſt in Egypt, it is 
where there is never any rain. | þ 


It is green all the winter; but they commonly cut it in the WM can; 
middle of the ſummer, when it is in its full vigour ; after it has WM hard 


been dried by the heat of the ſun, they gather it on heaps, and ll the 


burn it on hurdles or grates made of iron; the aſhes falling 2 
through into a pit, made underneath on purpoſe, there they grow W riec 
into a hard maſs or ſtone, and are gathered and laid up for uſe, WM 8 
and are called Soda, and their ſalt alcali, and are uſed for mak. piece 
ing glaſs and cryſtal, See ROCHET TA, POLVERINE, and 
CRYSTAL. e e 
80FTENING, in painting, is the mixing and diluting o 
colours with the bruſh or pencil. : 
Painters often uſe the term, Soften deſigns in black and whit 
made with the pen, &c. to weaken the teint. To Soften a pour- 


give a greater degree of ſweetneſs and ſoftneſs to the air thereof 
which before had ſomething rough and harſh init. | 
- SOLDER, [ is a metallic or mineral compoſition, uſed in ſo 
- SODDER, I dering or joining other metals. = one 
| Solders are made of gold, filver, copper, tin, glaſs of tin, and 


of the metal that is to be ſoldered, mixed with ſome finer and 
Goldſmiths make four kinds of Solder, viz, Solder of eight 
where to ſeven parts of ſilver there is one of braſs or coppel 
Solder of ſix, where only a ſixth part is copper; Solder of fou 
and Solder of three. It is the mixture of copper in Solder thi 
makes raiſed plate always come cheaper than flat. 
The Solder uſed by plumbers is made of two pounds of len 
td one of tin, Its goodneſs is tried by melting it, and pou 
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the bigneſs of a crown-piece upon a table; for, if good, there wlll 
ariſe little bright ſhining ſtars in it. ; 

The Solder for copper is made like that of the plumbers, only 
with copper and tin; for very nice works, inſtead of tin, the 
ſometimes uſe a quantity of filver. 13 

Solder for tin is made of two thirds of tin, and one of lead; 
but where the work is any thing delicate, as in organ- pipes, 
where the juncture is ſcarce diſcernible, it is made of one part 
of tin or glaſs, and three parts of pewter, 

To SOLDER pon ſilver, braſs, or iron. Beat the Solder thin, 
and lay it over the place to be ſoldered, which muſt be firſt fit- 
ted and bound together with wire, as occaſion requires ; then take 
borax in powder, and temper it like pap, and lay it upon the 
dolder, letting it dry; then cover it with quick coals and blow, 
and it will run immediately ; take it preſently out of the fire, and 
it is done. L 

Note 1. That if a thing is to be ſoldered in two places, which 
cannot be well done at one time, you muſt firſt Solder with the 
hard Solder, and then with the ſoft; for, if it be firſt done with 
the ſoft, it will unſolder again before the other is ſoldered, 


2. That, if you would not have your Solder run about the 


piece that is to be ſoldered, rub thoſe places over with chalk. 
SOLDERING, is the joining or faſtening together of two 

pieces of the ſame metal, or of two different metals, by melting 

and applying ſome metallic compoſition on the extremities of 


the metals to be joined. 


In the Soldering either of gold, ſilver, copper, &c. there is ge- 
erally uſed borax in powder, and ſometimes roſin. 


_ Virgilio SOLE, engraved a great many 


plates, the Metamorphoſis of Ovid in one hundred and ſeventy 
mall plates, hunting-pieces in great and ſmall, &. He ſome- 


(ther, | 

SH, /irgiho SOLE of Bruſſels, his mark under a dead 
7 Chrift, engraven on a large plate in 1542. | 

SOOT, is an earthy, volatile matter, ariſing from wood, coal, 


Itis rather the-{moke itſelf, fixed and gathered on the ſides of the 
chimney, . . 

Dyers make conſiderable uſe of Soot, for a kind of dun colour, 
which it is true has no agreeable ſmell; but then, to anſwer to 
that, has the property of ſaving cloths and other ſtuffs from 

- T 


pieces in copper and wood in Hisbin's 
alte. He engraved the New and Old Teſtament in two hundred 


times made the letter V on one ſide of the plate, and S on the 


and other fuel, along with the ſmoke, by the action of fire; or 


3 moths, 
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moths.— The Soot found in the furnaces of glaſi-houſes is uſe 


by painters, * 
Soor of frankincenſe, the ſmalleſt and fineſt part of the in. 


cenſe, called olibanum or male incenſe; burnt after the manner 
of rofin to make lamp- black. 5 


SORROW, is an unpleaſant faintneſs, by which the 

SADNESS, ſoul receives the inconveniencies of the 
_ GRIEF, evil, or of the defect repreſented to it by 

DEJECTION, I the impreſſions of the brain, 

This paſſion is repreſented, in drawing, painting, &c. by mo. 


tions which ſeem to indicate the inquietude of the brain, and the | 


dejection of the heart; the eye-byows being more raiſed in thy 
middle of the forehead than next the temples. 

They who are troubled with this paſſion have their eye- ball 
dull, the white of their eye inclining to yellow, the eye-lid 
hanging down, and ſomething ſwelled ; black and livid round 
the eyes, the noſtrils drawing downwards, the mouth open and 
the corners thereof drawn. down ; the head appears careleſy 
hanging on one of the ſhoulders, the. complexion of a kind of 
lead colour, and the lips pale and wan. See plate XVI. 

SOUTH, is repreſented, in painting, by a blackmoor boy, 


a ſun upon his head, ſurrounding him with its rays ; upon his 
2 are the ſigns Taurus, Virgo, and Capricornus; arrows in 


is right hand, in his left a branch of the lotus, — The zone 


wherewith he is girded denotes the meridional ſigns; the at- 
rows, the ſun's penetrating into the very bowels of the earth ; the 


Totus, at the ſun's beginning to appear, appears out of the water, 

and, according as the ſun aſcends, ſo does it; at noon it ſtands 
upright, and ſo in the afternoon it follows the ſun, till it enters 
into the water again. | 


SPECTACLES, an optic machine, conſiſting of two lens, 
ſet in horn or other matter, and applied on the noſe, to aſſiſt in 


defects of the organs of ſight. See LENS, 


Old people, and all preſbytz, uſe Spectacles of convex lens, 


to make amends for the flatneſs of the eye, which does not make 
the rays converge enough to have them meet in the retina. 
Short-ſighted people, or myopes, uſe concave lens's, to hinder 


the rays from converging ſo faſt through the great roundneſs of 


the eye, as to make them meet before they reach the retina. 
Spectacles were certainly unknown to the ancients ; yet they 
are not of ſo late a date as the teleſcope. Franciſco Redi, in a 
very learned treatiſe on Spectacles, will have them to have been 
jnvented in the thirteenth century, between the years 1280 and 
5 ELTER, or Zink, a ſort of imperfect metal, which hoy 
> od | COnioun 
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zonfound with biſmuth, and others with ſpalt; others again 
make it a female antimony. See ZINK. 5 

Fpelter is a kind of mineral lead, very hard, white, and bril- 

4iant,- which, though not perfectly malleable, yet ſtretches a lit- 
tle under the hammer. | 
It is found in greateſt quantity in the mines of Goſſelar in 

Saxony, and is uſually fold in large, ſquare, thick cakes, whence 


cone would Judge it to have been melted as it came out of the 
mines, and caſt into that form. 
o It is uſed to clear and whiten tin, in making af pewter, much 
he 2s lead is uſed to purify gold and ſilver. 
he BY Thoſe who imagine that the Spelter is put in to increaſe the 
weight, are much miſtaken ; ſince, in the melting five or ſix 
ll; WF hundred weight of tin, they ſcarce put in a pound of Spelter, and 
ids WI that mixed with turmeric. It is alſo uſed in the making of ſol- 
nd der, and with curcuma in the melting of copper, to give that 
nd metal a good colour, which however is not permanent. See 
ſly OLDER. 


'The beſt is white, in fine ſcales, difficult to break, 
8 e 
8. P. F. fignifies Stephen du Perach fecit. N 
07, SPIDER — In the year 1710, Mr. Bon publiſhed a diſ- 
his ſertation, in France, concerning the procuring and preparing ſilk 
sin of the webs of Spiders, and uſing it in ſeveral manufactures, which 
one Wi is to the following effect: 1905 
ar- The filk Spiders make a ſilk every whit as beautiful, ſtrong, 
the Bi and ſhining as that made by the ſilk worm; it ſpins it out of the 
ter, Bi anus, around which are five papillæ, or ſmall nipples ; and, be- 
and Wi hind theſe, two others, all muſculous, and furniſhed with 
ters WM ſphincters. Fe : 
"Theſe nipples ſerve as ſo many wire-drawing irons, in form- 
ns's, ing and moulding a liquor, which, when dried in the air, after 
{ in Wi it has been drawn through them, is to be the ſilk, 
= Mr. Reaumur obſerves, that each of theſe nipples conſiſts of 
ns, number of leſſer and inſenſible ones, which a perſon may be 
nabe convinced of, by preſſing a Spider's belly between his fingers, 
to force the liquor to flow into the nipples ; for, by this means, 
applying the finger againſt the anus, ſeveral diſtinct threads will 
ſs of WM be drawn out through the ſeveral perforations of the nipples. = 
The threads indeed are too fine to be told with any certainty ; 
they Wl but Mr. Reaumur ſuppoſes, that each larger nipple may ſend forth 
in a fix or ſeven ; hence it is, we find how the Spiders make threads 
been bigger or ſmaller; for as, before they begin to ſpin, they always 
apply either more or fewer of theſe fix nipples againſt the body, 
whence the web is begun; or, as they apply each more or leis 
ltrongly, ſo as more or fewer of the inſenſible nipples come to 
£ _ T 4 | take; 


— 
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take; the thread thus ſpun will be a compound of more or ſewer Wl ih- 
of the fingle threads. | 5 
Indeed, as the threads come from the anus all joined together, it is 
they appear to be ſingle, and Mr. Bon has diſtinguiſhed one of the Wis th 
ſingle ones to conſiſt of fifteen or twenty diſtin& threads. bon 
The threads are of two kinds; the firſt is weak, and only ſerve; WM foci 
for that kind of web wherewith they catch flies. The ſecond T 


is much ſtronger, and ſerves for wrapping up their eggs in, Win ot 


which, by means of it, are not only ſheltered from the cold, but B 
defended from inſects, which might otherwiſe gnaw and ſpoil WW had 
them, | 7 bey 


Theſe threads they wind very looſely about the eggs, and bear Wltred 
a reſemblance to the cods and bags of ſilkworms, that have been Wand 
prepared and looſened from the diftaff. | 
Theſe Spiders bags, when freſh and new, are of a grey colour; Winak 
but, having been long expoſed to the air, turn blackiſh. There Wary « 
might indeed be found other Spiders bags, of other colours, and xte 
which would afford a better filk ; but their ſcarcity would ren- hin 
der the experiment very difficult. | T 
There are indeed Spiders of ſeveral colours, as black, brown, Wet e 
yellow, white, &c. and they are again diſtinguiſhed as to the Mots 
number of their eyes, ſome having fix, others eight, others ten: ſto cc 
But, as to the ſilk Spider itſelf, they are, by Mr. Bon, all re. WW V 
duced to two kinds; thoſe which have long legs, and thoſe that Nin ro 
have ſhort; of which the ſhart-legged are moſt common, and ty 
thoſe that furniſh the raw ſilk. TE Bf 
Theſe always find out ſome place, ſecure from the wind and iſkept 
rain, in which to make their bags; as hollow trees, the corners vor 
of windows or vaults, or under the eaves of houſes. _ M 
By collecting a quantity of theſe bags, a new ſilk may be made {Whit fo 
jn nothing, he tells us, inferior to the common ſilk: It will take {ſo hit 
all kinds of dyes, and may be wrought into any kinds of ſtuffs. pots 
Mr. Bon had ſtockings and gloves made of it, which he pie be e 
ſented to the Academy, and others of the Royal Society. ome 
After he had gathered twelve or thirteen ounces of theſe bags, 
he had them well beaten for ſome time with the hand and a flick, 
to get out all the duſt; he after this waſhed them in lukewarm erde 
water, till they, being taken out of the water, left it very clean; 
after this they were laid to ſteep in a large veſlel, with ſoap, ſalt· Nur 
petre, and gum arabic. Op. 
This, with the bags in it, was ſet over a gentle fire, and gently 
boiled for three hours; then taken out, and waſhed in warm wa- Ne $ 
ter to get out the ſoap, and afterwards laid by to dry for ſome 
days, to fit them for carding, which was done by the common {Wake 
carders of ſilk, but with cards much finer than ordinary. PPeral 
By this management he procured a ſilk of a very particu!a!]e t 
5 1 | aſh-colou!, 
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Ih- colour, which was very eaſily ſpun, and the thread ſpun from 
i both ſtronger and finer than that of common filk ; by which 
+ is evident, that all manner of work _ be made of it; nor 
there any reaſon to fear, but that it will ſtand any trials of the 
hom, after having undergone, or paſſed through, that of the 
tocking-weavers. Hl 5 

The only difficulty is in procuring a quantity of Spiders bags, 
in order to carry on a conſiderable manufacture in it. 5 

But this, Mr. Bon ſays, would be no difficulty at all, if we 
had but the art of breeding them as they do ſilkworms; for 
they multiply much more, every Spider laying fix or ſeven hun- 
dred eggs, whereas the ſilkworm does not lay above an hundred; 
and yet theſe laſt are ſo tender, &c. that one half die without 
making any bags, or are hindered by ſome accident or other from 
ir; Wniking bags; whereas the Spiders hatch of themſelves, without 
ere Nau care, in the months of _ and September, in fifteen or 
nd I inteen days after they are laid; the old Spiders that lay them 
en- Wijing ſoon after. - 

The young ones, thus bred, live ten or twelve months with- 
vn, cut eating, and continue in the bags without growing, till the 
the Who: weather, putting their viſcid juices in motion, forces them 
en: o come forth, ſpin, and run about to ſeek for food. 
re Were there therefore a way found for breeding young Spiders 
that in rooms, they would without doubt furniſh a much greater quan- 
and Wſtity of bags than ſilkworms do. 1 8 
or, of ſeven or eight hundred young Spiders which Mr. Bon 
and lept, ſcarce one died in a year; whereas, of one hundred ſilk- 
nen Wyorms, not forty lived to make their bags. 

Mr. Bon having ordered all the ſhort-legged Spiders that could 
te found, in the months of Auguſt and September, to be brought 
b him, he ſhut them up in paper coffins and pots, covering the 
pots with papers, which he pricked full of pin-boles, as well as 
ſte coffins, to give them air. He fed them with flies, and found 
= time after that the greateſt part of them had made their 
8. . | 
He alſo found, that Spiders bags, in reſpect to their weight, af- 
oded much more ſilk than thoſe of the filkworms. 

As a proof of this, he ſays, that thirteen ounces yield near 
Jour ounces of clear ſilk, two ounces of which will make a pair 
i ſtockings z whereas ſtockings of common ſilk weigh ſeven or 
ght ounces ; nor is there any venom in the ſilk, nor even in 
n wa · Ide Spider, as ſome have imagined. 
ſome f Mr. Reaumur, being appointed by the Royal Academy to 

take a further examination into this new ſilk work, raiſed ſe- 

eral objections, and ſtarted ſeveral difficultics againſt it, which 
e to the purpoſe following: 5 | 

| | J. That 


1. That the natural fierceneſs of Spiders renders them ungi4 
be bred and kept together; four or five thouſand being diftrihy 
ed into cells, fifty in ſome, one hundred or two hundred in 
others, the big ones killed and eat the leſs, fo that in a ſhortt 
there were ſcarce one or two left in a cell; and Mr. Reaum 
aſcribes the fcarcity of Spiders to this inclination of eating o 
another, conſidering the vaſt number of eggs they lay. 

| He alfo affirms, that the Spiders bag is inferior to that oft 


filkworm, both as to luſtre and ſtrength, and that it produces E. i- oui 
matter to be manufactured. | 8 and wi 
That the thread of the Spiders web will bear no more than 4p: 
weight of two grains without breaking; that of the bag will bei ¶alcine 
thirty-ſix, Therefore the latter in all probability is eigbtef won © 
times thicker than the former; yet it is weaker than that of Hertha 
ſilkworm, which will bear a weight of two drachms and a hi To : 
So that five threads of the Spider's bag muſt be put togetherMvith j 

to equal one thread of the ſilkworm's bag. will ta 
And beſides, he adds, that it is impoſſible theſe ſhould be 2pWMlitly 1 
plied fo juſtly over one another, as not to leave little vac 7o 1 
ſpaces between them, whence the light will not be reflectel var 
and confequently a thread, thus compounded, muſt fall ſhort Wwards 
the luſtre of a ſolid thread. © Ph 
And to this he adds, that the Spider's thread cannot be wou n ex: 


off, as that of the ſilkworm may, but muſt of neceſſity be cat back; 
ed; by which means being torn in pieces, its evenneſs, whicWWam, : 
contributes much to its luſtre, will be deſtroyed. | un his 
Again he obſerves, that Spiders furniſh much leſs filk thai ring 
ſilkworms. The largeſt bags of the latter weigh four grains Wſquate 
_ three grains, ſo that 2304 worms do produce a poun de gi 
of ſilk. „ 25 8 
The Spiders bags do not weigh above one grain; yet, when A! 
cleared of their duſt and filth, loſe two thirds of their weightabit, 
Therefore the work of twelve Spiders does but equal that of ones, 
ſilk worm. | | 
And beſides, as the bags are the works of the females onlyWjme 
who ſpin them to depoſit their eggs in, there muſt be key 
$5296 Spiders to yield a pound of filk, Yet this will only hol 
of the beſt Spiders ; thoſe large anes, commonly ſeen in gardens 
Kc. ſcarce yielding a twelfth part of the ſilk of the others; It 
ſhews, that 280 of theſe would not do more than one ſilkworm, 
and 663,552 of them would ſcarce yield a pound of ſilk. _ 
To take out SPOTS of greaſe. Rub them very well two of 4 
three times with oil of turpentine, and they will vaniſh away in b it 
conceivably; and then waſh again with rectified ſpirits of wine! 
To take out SPOTS of oil or greaſe out of white or red ſilt. Rub 


the Spots well with diluted aqua-fortis, and afterwards with " 
N | olal 
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ylic of new laid eggs; bang it in the {uri to dry, and afterwards 
waſh it with fair water, and preſs it well. | 
Jo take out SPOTS of pitch or tar. Firſt rub them well with 
hop's lard, or old thick oil, and repeat this two or three times ; 
hen ſoap them and waſh them with fair water. Spirit of wine 
«alſo good in this caſe. | I oe bs 

To take SPOTS of pitch, tar, &c. out of cloth. Rub either com- 
non oil, or hog's lard, well into the Spots, and let it lie for twen- 
. our or forty-eight hours ; then rub it well with your hands, 
ind wring it, and laſtly waſh it clean with ſoap and water, 

* {powder to take out Spors. Take bone aſhes of ſheeps legs 
alcined white, reduce them to a fine powder; lay this warm 
won Spots or ſtains, till it begins to change colour; then take 
of that, and lay on freſh, and continue ſo doing till the Spot is gone. 

To take out SPOTS of ink, Waſh them three or four times 
it juice of lemon, or with ſtrong white wine vinegar, and it 
will take them out; afterwards waſh them with Genoa ſoap, and 
Ally with fair warm water. 

To take SPOTS of ink out of ſilk, Take ſtrong white wine vi- 
near and hot aſhes, rub them well upon the Spots, and after- 
wards waſh with ſoap and water, and the work will be done. 

SPRING, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a young man of 
n exact ſtature, cloathed on one ſide in white, on the other in 
tack; a pretty broad girdle, ſet with ſtars, holds a ram under his 
um, and a garland of ſeveral flowers in his left hand, two wings 
on his feet, one white and the other black. —Y outh denotes the 
ring and beginning of the year; juſt ſtature, becauſe it is the 
equator, equal day and night; black and white, day and night ; 
the girdle the equinoctial line; the ram, the ſun's entrance into 
that ſign ; the wings, the ſwiftneſs of time. 5 

A SPY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a man in a noble 
tabit, hides moſt of his face with his hat, his clozths woven with 
tes, ears, and tongues, a lanthorn in one hand, his feet winged, 
Iſpaniel by him on the ground, his noſe in full ſcent after his 
mme, —His cloaths ſhew, that he practiſes amongſt noblemen 
8 well as vulgar ; his face, that he ought to paſs incognito, ne- 
er diſcovering their deſigns ; the eyes, &c. are the inſtruments 
hey uſe to pleaſe the patrons ; the lanthorn, that they Spy night 
nd day; the dog, their ſmelling out mens actions, and their 


tquiſitiveneſs, 3 
5 STAINING iguors. 

A light STAINING green. Take a quart of malt wort, put in- 
bit two ſhells full of florey, and ſtir them well together; firſt 
bein with this, then upon this Staining lay yellow, till it be- 

Omes green; the more you lay on of your yellow Staining li- 
or, the better the green will he, 8 

+9 


E TH - * 
To make a fine blue STAINING water, ' Firſt make à we 
lixivium of pot-aſhes, or uſe lime - water; put into it a ſuffice 
quantity of florey, and a little alum; let it diſſolve over the fire 
keeping ſtirring it, and put into it ſome wood aſhes, and ſo yo 
will have a fine blue, 9 
A weaker blue STAINING water. Diſſolve a good quantity 
Morey blue, and a little alum, in a ſufficient quantity of fair wa 
ter; and this will make a fainter colour than the former. 
A blue STAINING water weaker than the laſt. To two quar 
of pure well-water put four ſhells full of florey; mix them well 
together, and lay them on thin, and this will be the faintelt « 
the three. ee te. BY, > | 
STARCH, is a dreg or ſediment found at the bottom of ve 
ſels, in which the waſte or refuſe of wheat has been ſteeped! 
water ; of theſe dregs or ſediment, after the bran has been ſepa 
rated from it, a ſort of loaves are formed, which, being dried in 
furnace or the ſun, is broken into little pieces, and is the ſubſtan 
called Starch. I 
The beſt Starch is white, ſoft, and friable, eaſily reduced int 
wder. 
” But the fineſt Starch, made by thoſe that are curious, is nc 
made, as the common Starch-makers do it, of the refuſe of wheat 
but with the beſt and fineſt of that grain, and is made as follows] 
Having cleanſed the beſt and fineſt wheat well, they put iti 
to veſſels of clear water to ferment, and expoſe them to the ſu 
in its greateſt heat; and change the water twice a day, for eighty 
ten, or twelve days, according as the ſeaſon is. 
When they perceive that the grain will burſt eaſily by th 
_ preſſure of the fingers, they account it ſufficiently fermented 
then they put it handful by handful into a canvaſs bag, to ſepay 
rate the flower from the huſk ; to effect which, they rub it witly 
the hand, and beat it on planks laid croſs an empty veſſel, which 
is to receive the flower. . 
As, the veſſel being filled with this liquor, there ſwims at th 
top a reddiſh water, which is to be carefully ſcummed off fron 
time to time, and clear water put into the veſſel ; this, being well 
ſtirred together, is ſtrained through a ſieve or cloth, and what 
remains behind is put into another veſſel with freſh water, and 
expoſed to the ſun, as before, for ſome time; and, as the ſedy 
ment ſettles and thickens at the bottom, the water is drained ol 
four or five times by inclination of the veſſel; but without pal 
ſing it through the ſieve. NE 1 
'T hat which remains at bottom is the Starch; this is cut if 
pieces to get it out of the veſſel; which, being laid in the ſun 
dry, is afterwards laid up for ule, 
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durch is not only for family uſes in ſtiffening linen, &c. but 
þ in ſeveral trades, as perfumers, dyers, &c. | 
STATUARY, is a branch of ſculpture employed in making 
tues. | 
, was at the firſt but very rude. Dædalus is ſaid to be 
teinventor of ſtatues, who lived not only before the deſtruction 
Troy, but even before the Argonauts; but yet it is certain, 
dere were ſtatuaries before him; only he is alſo ſaid to have 
ken the firſt who endeavoured to give them action and motion, 
nd make them appear as if they were alive. 
Before his time, ſtatues were made with their feet joined to- 
ther, they not aiming at expreſſing motion or action. He 
it ſet the feet of his ſtatues at liberty, and gave them the atti- 
ndes of people walking and acting. 
The firſt ſtatues erected to their gods are ſaid to have been 
nade by the Phœnicians. | 5 
STAT UES, are defined to be a piece of ſculpture, repre- 
eating a human figure, in full relievo. 3 
But Statue is yet more ſcientifically defined by M. Daviler, w 
te 2 repreſentation of ſome perſon, N by his birth, 
nerit, or great actions, in high relievo and inſulate; placed as 
n ornament in ſome fine building, or expoſed in a public place 
o preſerve the memory ef him. Tak | 
Statues are formed with the chiſſel, of ſeveral matters, as ſtone, 
narble, plaiſter, &c. = . 
They are alſo caſt of ſeveral metals, as lead, braſs, ſilver, and 
d. See the articles CASTING and FOUNDERY, 
Statues are commonly diſtinguiſhed into four kinds: 
1, Thoſe which are leſs than the life. 
2, Thoſe equal with the life. | 
3. Thoſe that exceed the life; among which, thoſe among 
te ancients, which did ſurpaſs the life once and an half, were 
kings and emperors; and thoſe double the life, of heroes. 
4 Thoſe that exceeded the life, two or three times or more, 
ad were called Coloſſus's, as that of Rhodes. | 
1 STATUES, is a name given to thoſe of heroes, from 
chilles. 1 
Alegorical STATUES, were ſuch as, under human figures or 
aher ſymbols, repreſented ſomething of another kind; as age, 
cement, ſome part of the earth, temperament, &c. 
Curule STATUES, thoſe where the perſons are repreſented in 
chariots, drawn by either two or four horſes. . 
Divine STATUES, were ſuch as were conſecrated to the gods, 
c Apollo, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, &c. demi-gods or heroes, 
s Hercules, &c. | 
Equeſtrian Sr TRS, were ſuch as repreſented ſome illuſtrious 
perſon 
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that of king Charles I. at Charing. 


perſon on horſeback, as 
Croſs. ; Ig 
Greet STATUS; fo are called antique naked figures; the 
Greeks repreſenting their deities, wreſtlers, &c. in the Olynyi 
games, which laſt uſed to perform naked. 
Hydraulic STATUES, ſuch as are placed as ornaments on 
- fountains, grottoes, &c. or that do the office of a jet dea 
pipe, &c. by any of its parts, or by any attribute it holds. 


- Pedeſtrian STATVES, are Statues ſtanding on foot, as that of 


king Charles II. on the Royal Exchange. 
oman STATUES, ſuch as are repreſented cloathed after the 
Roman manner, and were different. As, x 
Paludatæ STATU, thoſe of emperors with long gowns over 
their armour. N 
Loricatæ SrATU Rx, thoſe of ſoldiers with cuiraſſes. 


Thoracate STATUE, thoſe of captains and cavaliers wicht 


coats of arms, 
Togatz STA TUR, thoſe of magiſtrates with long robes. 
Trabeatæ STATUZ, thoſe of ſenators and augurs. 
Tunicatæ Sr AT, thoſe of perfons cloathed with a plain 
tunic. 5 
Stolatæ Sr ATR, thoſe of women with long trains. 
Caſting of STATUES. The firſt thing to be done towards 
caſting of a Statue, or any other piece of work in braſs, is to 
make a model in clay, prepared by the potters, who mix ſand 
amongſt it, to prevent the model's cleaving or breaking in drying, 

When the model is finiſned, a mould of plaifter is put over 
it, while it is frefh, becauſe the parts are apt to ſhrink with 
drying. 

The workman begins at the bottom of the figure, which is 
made up of ſeveral pieces from the foot to the knee, according 
to the bigneſs of the model; 
the plaifter is apt to chap. 


Upon the firſt piece another is placed, always proportionable 
to the figure, and ſo continued fram one to another as high as! 


the ſhoulders, on which the head is put. 
It is to be obſerved, that if it be a naked figure, whoſe pieces, 
which form the mould, being pretty big, may be peeled off ea- 


ſily ; there is no need of covering them with a [chappe] ſhape: 


But if the figure is with drapery, or accompanied with orna- 
ments, which oblige the artificer to make abundance of little 
pieces, to be the more eaſily peeled off, he muſt then make great 
ſhapes ; that is, he muſt cloath all thoſe little pieces with other 
plaiſter in great bits, to incloſe the other; and oil the great, 3 
well as the little joints, that they may not ſtick to one another. 
Shapes are preat pieces diſpoſed in ſuchia manner, that each 


3 of 


for, when the pieces are too big,] 
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them incloſe ſeveral little ones, to which are fixed little rin 


ion, to help to peel them off the more eaſily; and to make 
im keep in the ſhapes, by means of little cords tied to the 


wrked with cyphers, letters, and cuts, for the eaſter knowing 
tem, and the better ſetting of them together. 35 
When the mould of plaiſter is thus made, it muſt lie; and as 
un 25 it is dry, and the ſculptor is about to uſe it, if he is cu- 
„, be will not be contented with rubbing it with oil, but 
il heat all the parts of his model, and then fill them with wax; 
tich he does, that the wax - work may be the more beautiful 
n more perfect: For, when they are only rubbed with oil, the 
en figure will commonly look mealy, becauſe the wax always 
nks in ſome part of the plaiſter ; or rather the plaiſter finks in 


te picture, and the caſt will never be fo fine. 

The mould having been thus oiled, or rather waxed, when 
* workman is about to caſt a figure in braſs, he gathers all tho 
tle pieces that are in each great piece of the ſhape, which he 
un 
les his compound wax, made as follows: 


e pound of Burgundy pitch, according to the ſeaſon; for in 
(mer the wax may be worked up alone, the other drugs be- 
x only to render it the more pliant and manageable : Of this 
n of wax, either ſimple or compounded, the workman lays 
Ito about the thickneſs of a ſilver penny, on all the parts of 
te mould; after which, he takes the ſame compoſition, and 


Theſe cakes he puts into the cavities of the moulds, and in- 
kmorates them with his fingers, with the wax that was laid 
with the pencil, in ſuch ſort that they fill them all equally, 

lle then takes an iron grate, which ſhould be three or four 


es, ich grate he raiſes once more bars of iron, turned according to 
ea- Ne altitude of the figure; and pierced in ſeveral places to put 
ve: Wis through, of what length ſhall be thought neceſſary to bear 
na- the foul, or nucleus, as Vitruvius calls it, or cceur, i. e. heart, 


Wt is called by the French, of the piece to be caſt. 


cat The ancients made all their ſouls, the firſt rough figures made 


her Wi tone- cutters fo called, of their figures of potters-earth, horſe- 
as g, and chaff, well beaten together; of which they formed a 
r. Wie like to that of the model. 

ach When they had well furniſhed this ſoul with pieces of iron 


along 
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qzs, and put into the ſhapes, the great and little pieces are 


ut of the wax, which will ſtill cauſe a more viſible defect in 
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rently oils all over with a pencil; then with another pencil he 
To fix pounds of wax put half a pound of hog's greaſe, and 


utes cakes of it of an equal thickneſs, according as he deſires 
te braſs ſhould come, which is generally the fourth part of an 


ches broader than the baſis of the figure that is to be made, in 
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along and athwart, according to its altitude, they flead it; g 
. Is, they took off as much of its thickneſs as they deſigned 
the braſs. > ee 

Alter they had let this ſoul dry, they covered it all around v 
pieces and bits of wax, which they took out of the mould, ; 
diſpoſed of them as will be ſhewn hereafter, 


This way of forming ſouls of figures is practiſed by ſo 


founders, eſpecially for great braſs figures, becauſe the earth M 


dures the force and violence of the fire better than plaiſter, whi 

is commonly uſed in middling figures and ſuch are caſt in g 
and filver, VV 
However, ſculptors have ſeldom occaſion to make figures 

an exceſſive bigneſs; they uſe it alſo for thoſe in braſs, but 

brick-duſt well pounded and ſifted with it; and, in working 
ter this manner, they proceed thus: 

They take the firſt Jays of the mould filled with wax, as 
been ſaid, which they ſet from bottom to top on the gra 
about that, a bar of iron that is to ſupport the ſoul, tying the 
faſt together with cords, for fear the pieces ſhould ſeparate frd 
each other, when the ſoul is to be made. 
In order to make which, as ſoon as the firſt lay of the mo 
is diſpoſed of, the reſt are raiſed one after another; the ſculpt 
pours fine plaiſter, mixed with brick-duſt ſifted ; for the bric 
duſt helps the plaiſter to reſiſt the fire, and hinders its ſpreading 

When the firſt lay of the mould is filled, the ſecond is don 
and ſo the reſt one after another, till they are all raiſed; 2 
the 8 is made of brick-duſt and plaiſter, as high as the fig 
is to be. Np 


The parts are raiſed up thus, piece by piece, that the (q 


may be the better managed; and, to bear it up, iron rods: 


from time to time put through the principal parts beforeme 


e | 


When all the parts of the mould are ſet together, and all 


cavities filled, the ſhapes and all the parts of the mould: 
cleared ; beginning at the top, and ending at the bottom : A 
then the figure appears intire, covering the ſoul which is within 


The figure muſt be adjuſted, and made like the model af 
which it was formed; and, to make it the more perfect, t 


workman may add to, or diminiſh, as is convenient, in allt 

partes to give the more grace and expreſſion to certain line 

or, as to the attitudes and diſpoſitions of the members, he cz 
not alter any thing without deſtroying the work. 


When it is in its perfection, the caſts and vents are laid; the 
caſts are pipes of wax, made about an inch thick, for figures 


big as the life, they being always to be proportioned to the Þ 


ng 
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ess of the work, and even to the parts of the body, where they 
are placed, | 
The vents are allo waxen pipes, but a little leſs ; theſe pipes 
oY irc made in moulds of plaiſter, of what ſize the artificer pleaſes, 
and then cut to about four or five inches in length. | 
Thoſe that are to ſerve for the caſts are placed one above ano- 
ther at fix inches diſtance in a right line, the length of the figure, 
nad ſometimes nearer, when there are draperies, and there is oc- 


to and foldered with the wax on the figure, ſo that the end which 
j not ſoldered is erected : There is a great pipe of equal bigneſs, 
altened to the end of theſe little pipes from the top of the figure 
to the bottom. All theſe pipes great and ſmall ſerve for the 
caſting of the matter, and thus three or four are made about a 
houre according to its bigneſs and diſpoſition 3 but, at the ſame 
time that theſe pipes are made to ſerve for the caſts, the ſculptor 
muſt apply, over-againſt and at the ſide that is on the ſame line, 
and at four inches diſtance, leſs pipes to ſerve for vents, which 
ae to be ſoldered to the figure, and a great pipe which paſſes 
from top to bottom, like thoſe of the caſts. And becauſe all 
de wax, as ſoon as it melts, runs out of the mould, as will be 
hewn hereafter, he is very careful to ſupply all the extremities 
of the parts; ftretching out from the body of the figure with 


whence the wax muſt run. 


they might be filled, but then they would be too heavy: A ſuf- 
cient quantity of them muſt be placed about the figure, and 
the workman muſt take all poſſible care to put them in thoſe 
paces which he would have moſt ſupplicd with metal, and 
which will be moſt eaſily filled up. Thoſe that are to ſerve for 


A * ſhould be much leſs than thoſe that are to ſerve for the 
ands, . i 


the figure, the great elevated pipes, deſigned for the caſts, 
meet at the top two together, five or ſix inches above the figure, 
ita bowl or cup of wax four inches deep, and as many diameter, 
bo the bottom of which they are fixed. 
This cup ſerves to receive the metal, which communicates 
tlelf at the ſame time to the two pipes. 7 

Thus, if there are four elevated pipes for caſts, there are two 
bs of cups more or leſs, as the artificer pleaſes, to carry the 
. tha metal to all parts of the figure. 17 4 | 
ures As to the parts which ſerve for vents, they run up to the 
ne bi fight of the figure, higher than the others ; for there is no need 

nM ® their being joined together, nor having their cups. 


Vox. IL 


calion for a great deal of matter; when theſe pipes are applied 


theſe pipes, as the arms, fingers, drapery, and other things, from 


All theſe pipes are hollow for their lightneſs only ; otherwiſe 


After having ranged all theſe different pipes the whole depth 


The | 
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The waxen figure being thus prepared and furniſhed with caſt 
and vents, the ſculptor takes a compoſition made of putty and 
cement of crucibles, well cleanſed and pounded ;. which he tem. 
pers in an earthen pot to the conſiſtence of a colour for paint. 
ing, and a pretty bright one: Then with a pencil he careful 
covers all the figure with it, as alſo the pipes, both thoſe for the 
_ Caſts and thoſe for the vents. 5 

This muſt be done ſeveral times, and the little cracks which 
— happen in this compoſition, muſt from time to time be 
filled. 

When all the wax is well covered, he puts another fort of 
compoſition upon it with a pencil that is thicker and has more 
ſubſtance, though made of the ſame ingredients before-mentioned, 
mingled with ſome mould or horſe-dung. 

After fix or ſeven of theſe lays, another thicker than any of 
the reſt is laid on with the pencil, made of mould and horſe- 
dung: That being dry, another is put on, and then another til 
feven or eight: At laft a thicker ſtill is laid on with the hand, 
compoſed alſo of mould and horſe-dung ; and this is followed by 
another; but the workman muſt be ſure that every lay is dry be- 
fore another is Jaid on, and take care not to leave any part of 
the naked and drapery, but what ſhall be equally covered with 
every lay. he ES | 
After this he takes ſeveral flat iron bars of the height of the 
figure, which at bottom is faſtened to hooks, that ſhould be at 
the ſide of the grate, on which the whole figure is placed; theſe 


bars muſt be at fix inches diameter each from the other, and 


turned according to the attitude of the figure, in ſuch fort that 
they may {om to the mould, and coming from the top may 
meet in a 

the hooks of each bar. 


Then the figure is girded from ſpace to ſpace, with other 


iron bands at the diſtance of ſeven or eight inches; theſe bars 


. to be turned according to the diſpoſitiom of the figure, 
and joined with iron threads or wire to the bars that mount at 


top. 


ind of iron circle or bands of iron, which catch in 


When they are all joined together, and in a condition to bear {ſoul 
up the mould, the artificer takes ſome heavy mould mixed with 
horſe-dung and chaff, and covers all the mould and bars with 
it, inſomuch that it appears to be only a maſs of earth of about 
ve inches thick: But it muſt be obſerved, that when a naked 
figure is to be caſt, which is only to be placed on its two legs; 
the right of the legs and thighs muſt be better ſupplied than that | 
of the body, with earth; becauſe when the mould begins to be 
ſeethed, the lowermoſt part being ſooner heated than the mid- 3 
dle of the body ; before the ſoul, which is to the right of the 
2. 8 


| 7 * 
cus 
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telly and ſhoulders is feethed as it ought to to be, the legs and 
tighs, which are not ſo. big, will be burnt and conſumed with 


nde fire before the trunk is hot through. And this caution is 
t- Wi jeceffary in all the different pieces of work that can be made, 
ly WW the workman would perform it with judgment, and prevent 


ich ill accidents as may happen upon the like occaſions. 

When the mould is Eniſhed after the manner before directed, 
the artificer orders a hole to be dug four-ſquare, large enough 
v contain the figure; but it muſt have a wide ſpace of at leaſt 
foot or a foot and an half about it, and be deeper than the 
nould is high ; for, at the bottom, it ſhould have a ſort of an 
nen, whoſe mouth muſt be on the outſide for the putting in of 
the fire, and above that a ſtrong iron grate, ſtrongly ſupported 
y the arch and walls of the oven; which ſhould be made of 


ide, the mould is let down with js as and the neceſſary 
by Wjorifion made for it; pans are ſet under the pipes, that ſerve 
X- Ir caſts and vents to receive the wax that runs out of them; 
of Wen the hole is covered by planks, and, by lighting a moderate 


ve under the figure, that, and all the place in which it is, is 
ated with a moderate heat, till the wax melts and runs out of 


he de mould, none remaining behind; for, if there was, it would 
at caſe a deformity in the figure, when the metal ran into it. 

eſe Wi The mould muſt not be fo hot as to make the wax boil, which 
nd ght hinder its running out intirely. 


When it is thought all the wax is melted, which may be known 
we quantity which comes out, for it muſt be weighed before 
W's put in; the pans are taken away, and the mouths of the 
les at which the wax ran out are covered with earth; all the 
mid ſpaces between the mould and the walls are filled with pieces 
Iricks, which are thrown down ſoftly and without ranging in 
der; and, when that is done to the top, a good wood fire is 
ade under the furnace. The flame, being intermixed with 
Wil: pieces of brick, cannot aſcend with violence or damnify the 
uud; but communicates a heat only in paſſing through thoſe 
* a 28 which it heats, ſo that it grows red, as does alſo 
x" TY 


"ut i After the fire has burnt about twenty-four hours, and it is 
ed Wiccived that the bricks and moulds are lighted from bottom to 
„ dhat fire is let out, and the moulds grow cold again; all the 
nat cs being taken away that were about it. When the heat is 


e gone, earth is thrown into the hole to fill up the vacancy 
e the bricks, and, as the earth is thrown down, it is trod 
h an and preſſed againſt the mould, which therefore ſhould not 
= = EE Uz be 


ſeeſtone or brick, as well as the four ſides of the hole from 


After the grate is placed on the oven at the bottom of the 
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be hot; for, if there remains any heat · in it, it wil imbibe the 
moiſture, which will cauſe many inconveniences when the meta} 
comes to be caſt. 


For the melting of metal, a ſtove muſt be malle by the fid 


of the hole in which the mould is: The area of this ſtove ſhouldi i; b 
be two or three inches higher than the top of the hole, that u T! 
ons be ſloping. 7 grave 
It ſhould be built in the form of a furnace with good tile des. 
ſhards and mould, bound with good iron hoops, and big enough W 
for the intended wor. e n colou 
. The ſtove being finiſhed deep enough to contain the metal vd o 
two mouths are made above it, the one to throw the wood into de b! 
and the other to fan and give it air. ES TI 
When the ſtove is very dry, a great wood fire is made, int u ter 
which the metal, with which the figure is to be caſt, is throwu voſt 
There ſhould be a third mouth at the fide ef the hole, whicliiM fie w 
miſt reach to the area of the ſtove; this mouth muſt be wel ker 
ſtopped with earth, while the metal is melting; but ſo that I ite 
may be opened when the workman pleaſes, and by a canal « 2nd t 
earth it has communication with a fort of great baſin made ol I. 
mould, and placed above the figure; the middle of which baſii i you 
is to anſwer exactly to the cups to which the caſts are fixed. With 
\ This baſin is called by French workmen eſcheno; it muſt H Tie 
firm, and made of good pounded earth, very dry; for which Ba 
end it is put into a coal fire, well dried and afterwards poundeg the [ 
And to prevent the metal from running into the cups, as ſoo ® 15 
as the oven is opened, there are men ſet to cover them with ¶ lt o 
long iron bar, thick at the end, and turned there like the cup wul 
There are as many of theſe bars and theſe men, as there af oul 
cups; that is, one or two, according to the nature of the worl but t 
When the metal is melted, the workmen open the iron doo do 
or rather unſtop the hole, which is at the right of the canal 7 
this is done with a piece of iron at the end of a long pole. Il ltaty 
metal, running out, falls into the eſcheno, where, when it 8 As 
come, the cover is taken off the cups, the metal enters into ti let's 
mould, and the figure is formed in an inſtant. =_ 
When the matter has thus filled the mould, it is left three , waſt 
four days; then the earth that was put about it is taken off, Fe 
which means the mould grows quite cold; and when the worl tie 
man finds it has no more heat in it, he breaks it, and diſcovally "ve! 
the figure in metal, with the lays arfd eſvents or vents ON! Kb 
ſame metal with itſelf. — 
It is ſawed on the place, to clean and get the figure out WW 
more eaſily : After that it is cleaned and ſcoured with water, ® dure 
with pieces of fir and other ſoſt ſpungy wood, rubbing the Þ uh 
vities of the drapery and other parts of the figure. K 0 
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Tit be a little figure, it is waſhed with aqua-fortis, and when 
that water has had its effect, it is waſhed with common water; 
ind after it has been very well cleanſed it is repaired, if it wants 
tz but great figures are never repaired at all, | 
The tools uſed in repairing are the burin, the round and flat 
ver, a little chiſſel, bodkin, and reMoirs, which are a ſort of 
les. ; 
When the figure is well cleanſed and repaired, the ſculptor 
wlours it, if he pleaſes : There are ſome who do it with oil and 
xd oker, others make it turn green with vinegar ; but, in time, 
he braſs takes a varniſh that bears upon the black. 
Thoſe who gild them do it two ways, either with leaf gold, 
a tempered and mixed with quickſilver; which is the firſt and 


noſt excellent way, and made uſe of in little figures: For this 


the workman takes one part of gold, and the other part of quick- 
ler; heats the figure, and puts on this compoſition, which 
whitens it; and, re-heating it, the fire exhales the quickſilver, 
nd the figure remains gilt. - ; 

The other way is uſed in great figures, and where perſons 
would not be at much expence ; the figure is ſcraped all over 


vith little files and other tools to make it freſh and clear, then 
tis heated, and leaf gold laid upon it, which is done four times. 


Baſs-reliefs are caſt after the ſame manner as Statues, that is, 
the mould is firſt filled with wax; after it is laid on as thick 
vis neceſſary, it is tempered with plaifter or earth, which is 
put on the wax, to keep it in one piece at its coming out of the 
mould, and to repair it the more eaſily; then it is covered as the 
mould of Statues, with ſeveral lays of compoſition and earth; 
but the pipes for the caſts and eſvents or vents are put behind 
don the edge of baſs-reliefs, and ſome on the figure. > 
Us reſt is done after the fame manner as is mentioned for 
tatues. | | 

As to the metal which is uſed, that depends upon the foun- 
lers choice; only he muſt obſerve this, that for one pound of 
Wax there muſt be ten pounds of metal, without allowance for 
waſte, which may be conſiderable in large figures. 

For fine Statues the allay of the metal is half red copper, and 


fic other half yellow. The Egyptians, who are ſaid to be the- 


Ni of this art, put two thirds of braſs, and one third 
red. c | 


If the ſculptor would make little figures of braſs, be melts the 
Wax, which he puts into the mould of plaiſter : The waxen fi- 


aue is taken out of the mould in one piece, and hollow; which 
Matty is filled with plaiſter, and left to dry, that it may ſerve 


br the ſoul ; all the reſt is done as for great figures. 
07 caſting figures, or making STATUES in /luck, Several Sta- 
| U 3 tues 
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tues are made in ſtuck. Theſe figures are for the ornament & to! 
cielings, friezes, and corniſhes, the! 
As to the making figures, the firſt thing is to form the ſoul of 1 
plaiſter or lime mortar, and a cement of tile-duſt ; putting ban WW und 
of iron into thoſe parts of the figure that ſtand in need of being WW and 
borne up. | E 


When the ſoul is formed, it is then covered with ſtuck to vil 


_ © work out the figure, for which the workman has his proper tools, i look 


In the compoſition of ſtuck, one pound muſt be marble duſt, WM into 
and two thirds lime. 11 7 
Ibere is a ſort of ſtuck made of plaiſter- ſtone managed ah 
marble ; inſtead of which, ſometimes, alabaſter is made uſe of, 

As for ornaments of baſs-taille, moulds are uſed, that they 
my be made more readily. 5 

he artificer takes a mortar compoſed of lime and ſand, «© 


tile-duſt for the firſt aſſay ; and, before it is quite dry, the ſtuck 7 
is tempered to a compoſition that is neither too hard nor toꝗ ¶ came 
ſoft: When it is laid on the place where the workman would and 
make an ornament, he applies the mould, called by French ar tene 
tiſts moulette, made of plaiſter, or a compoſition of wax, roſinM this « 


and brick-duſt, more durable than plaiſter. 
The mould muſt be firſt powdered with marble powder 
which being put upon the ſtuck, the artificer ſtrikes it with a 
mallet, and the figure of the mould remains on the ſtuck ; aſtet 
this the work 1s cleanſed, that it may appear the more ſmooth, 
STEEL, is a kind of iron refined and purified by fire, wit 
other ingredients, which renders it whiter, and its grain clok 
and finer. 8 
Steel of all other metals is that ſuſceptible of the greate 
degree of hardneſs, when well tempered; whence proceeds | 
great uſe in making tools and initruments of all kinds, 
The true method of making Steel has been greatly concealed 
and the public long abuſed by counterfeit methods. 
Agricola gives us the following method, and Kircher affum 


it is that practiſed in the iſland of Ilva, a place famous in all ageyW1053 
for the manufacture of good Steel, from the time of the Roma 81 
to our own : „„ Nor en 

Heat a quantity of iron red-hot, cut it into ſmall pieces, mii (ody 


it with a ſort of ſtone that ealily melts. This mixture put H. Pe: 
little and little into a crucible, firſt filled with charcoal-duſt an 
heated red-hot; when it is melted off, three, four, or mor 
pieces of iron are to be put into the middle of it, and there boile bme | 

for five or fix hours with a ſtrong fire. . 
This melted matter muſt be often ſtirred by the workman 
that the pieces of iron may ſoak in the particles of the melte 
iron; which particles conſume, and thin the groſſer ones of th 
PE iro 
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jon pieces, and are as it were a ferment to them, and make 
them tender. 

Then one of the pieces is to be taken out of the fire, and put 
inder the great hammer to be drawn out into bars, and wrought; 
and hot as it is plunged into cold water. | 

Having been thus tempered, it is again worked upon the an- 
vil; then, breaking it, it is conſidered, whether, in any part, it 
looks _ iron, or whether it be wholly condenſed and turned 
into Steel. : 

To ſeſten STEEL for engraving upon. — This is done with a lix- 
yum of oak aſhes and unſlacked lime, by caſting the Steel into 
it, and letting it remain for fourteen days. Or thus; take the 
gal of an ox, the urine of a man, verjuice, and juice of net- 
tles, of each alike; mix them, then quench the Steel red-hot 
therein, four of five times together, and it will become very ſoft. 

Thomas STEVENSON, was bred up under Aggas, and be- 
ame a good painter, not only in landſcape, but alſo in figures, 
and architecture in diſtemper. He was eſpecially eminent for 
kene-painting, though his works are not ſo much in eſteem at 
this day, as when he lived. 5 Re 


STOLZ IUS. He engraved in the Gothic taſte, and 
, uſed this mark. | 
John STONE, was an extraordinary copier in the reigns of 

Charles I. and II. He was bred under Croſs, and, having the 

foundation of an exquiſite draughtſman, performed ſeveral admi- 

able copies, after many good copies in England. He did a great 
aumber of them, and they are reckoned amongſt the fineſt of any 

Engliſh copier. He did alſo ſome imitations after ſuch maſters, 

8 he more particularly fancied ; which performances of his are 

fill e repute, and received into the beſt collections amongſt 

w, He ſpent thirty-ſeven years abroad in the ſtudy of his art, 

vbere he improved himſelf in ſeveral languages, being beſides a 

man of ſome learning. He died in London the 24th of Auguit 

1653, and lies buried in St. Martin's. * 
STONES, are hard, ſolid, mineral bodies, neither fuſible 

nor malleable, formed in the ſucceſſion of time in the bowels or 

body of the earth. 

Peter ST OOP, was a Dutch battle- painter, who came into 
Lngland from Portugal with the late queen-dowager ; his chief 
ſtudy was battles, huntings, and havens, which he performed for 
bme time with good ſucceſs; but after the arrival of John Wyke 
n England, who painted the ſame way, his pictures were not 
b much valued, by reaſon of the greater excellency of that maſ- 
er. This Stoop etched ſeveral prints of horſes, as alſo the queen- 


Owager's public entry, He died about ſeventy years ago. 
Mi ry U 4 FE STRADA, 
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STRADA, means Veſpaſian Strada of Rome 
To dye filk a STRAW colour, — Firſt alum and rinſe the fit, 
and for every pound of it boil one pound of broom flowers for a 
um of an hour; then pour it into a tub, which muſt be in 
e proportionable to the quantity of the ſilk; then put to it an 
equal quantity of water, and, after you have ſtirred the ſilk in it, 
fill the kettle again with water, and boil it a quarter of an hour, 
The filk being wrung out of the firſt ſuds, put them into the ſe. 
cond ; and, if you ſee occaſion, make a ſtronger yet, and ftir 
the filks in it, till the colour is ſufficiently heightened ; then 
Tinſe it out, and hang it up to dry. | | 
To dye fluff a STR aw colour. —Firſt dye the goods yellow, and 
throw half a pint of urine into the dye; put in the goods, and 
work them about, as long as you think convenient. 
Robert STREATER, was born in the year 1624, and bred 
up to painting and deſigning under Du Moulin. Being a perſon 
of great induſtry, as well as capacity, he arrived to a very emi- 
nent degree in divers branches of his art, eſpecially in hiſtory, 
architecture, and perſpective, wherein he excelled all of his time 
in England, and ſhewed himſelf a great maſter by the truth of 
his outlines, and the learning of fore-ſhortening of his figures, as 
may be ſeen by his works. He was alſo excellent in landſcape, 
having a mighty freedom of pencilling with equal invention, and 
was moreover remarkable for ſtill life, inſomuch that there are 
ſome of his fruit ſtil] to be ſeen, which are of the higheſt Italian 
guſto, both for pencilling, judgment, and compoſition. To do 
him but juſtice, he was the greateſt and moſt univerſal painter 
that ever England bred, which we owe in ſome meaſure to his 
reading, he being reputed a very good hiſtorian, which no doubt 
contributed not a little to his perfection in that way of painting, 
Upon the reſtoration of king Charles II, he was made his ma- 
jeſty's ſerjeant-painter. He died, after having been firſt cut for Wi 
the ſtone by a ſurgeon, whom king Charles II. ſent for from 
France, for that purpoſe, in the year 1680, at fifty-ſix years of 
age, after he had lived in great reputation and eſteem all his life. 
His principal works were at the theatre at Oxford ; ſome ciel- 
ings at Whitehall, which are now burnt; the battles of the 
giants with the gods at Sir Robert Clayton's; the pictures of 
Moſes and Aaron in St. Michael's church in Cornhill. 
To put a STREET in perſpective. — A bare ſight of the figure 
may ſuffice to ſhew the method, which is exceeding eaſy. 
All you have to do is to make a plan of fimple ſquares the 
common way ; and to take one, two, or three of the ſquares 
for the breadth or length of each houſe, and in ſuch breadths, 
&c. to ſet off the meaſures of the doors and windows, and to 
get the diminutions by drawing lines from the ſeveral meaſures 
to 
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q he point of diſtance; as here from BCD E and F, plate XX. 


uk | | 
7 he firſt angle of each houſe may ſerve for a line of elevation, 
«the angle G in the firſt houſe. 2 | | 
If you require any croſs ſtreets, one, two, or three ſquares 
re to be left vacant, and nothing upon them, as here at H and I. 
Fig. 2, is to ſhew, that, where houſes are to be made to ad- 
ance or fall back, you have only to put their elevations' for- 
nder or backwarder on the plan of their ſquares. 
W Thus L advances a ſquare farther than K, and M farther than 
Wl, and fo of the reſt, On. 2: 3 
STRENGTH, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman 
amour, her ſtature upright, big-boned, plump breaſts, harſh 
air, ſparkling eyes, a ſpear in her hand, with an oak-branch, a 
geld on her arm with a lion and a wild boar.—All thefe denote 
frength; the oak-branch and armour ſhew Strength of body 
nd mind; the ſpear denotes ſuperiority procured by Strength; 
he lion and boar the Strength of body and mind, the one acting 
in moderation, the boar runs headlong with fury. 
STRICTNESS, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by an old 
woman, ſurrounded with many wreaths of ivy, holding in each 
Wand branches of the ſame. — The power of conſtraint is attri- 
Whited to the ivy, ſignifying to bind and twiſt ; it was a ſad omen 
bthe prieſts amongſt the Romans, even to touch it, or name 
that they might not ſeem to be any way ſtreight- laced, either 
Wi thought or deed. TOY 
STUBBORNNESS, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a 
roman all in black, a great deal of ivy growing about her ha- 
lt, and a leaden cap on her head. — The black denotes firmneſs 
nd ignorance, from whence proceeds Stubbornneſs ; the lead 
Wicnotes ignorance and unwieldineſs, the mother of the ſame ; 
te ivy denotes, that the opinionativenefs of obſtinate men has 
le fame effect upon them, as the ivy has, which makes the wall 
bdecay and tumble down, where it takes root, | 
STUCK, marble pulveriſed,. mixed in a certain proportion 
nth plaiſter z the whole well ſifted, and worked up with water, 
ad uſed like common plaiſter. See STATUES. _ 5 
TUD, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a pale youth in 
imodeſt garb, ſitting down, his left hand on a book lying open, 
m which he is very intent; a pen in his right, a lamp and a 
tck on each fide, —Paleneſs denotes his pining away, his ſitting 
Is ſedentary life, his being intent ſhews ſtudy to be a great ap- 
ation of mind; the pen, his deſire to leave ſomething behind 
lim to make him be remembered by others; the lamp, that ſtu- 
ents ſpend more in oil than wine; the cock, vigilance. 
dF UPIDITY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a 3 
| | h aymZ 
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| | 
| laying her hand upon the head of a goat, with an eringo- brands ch 
| In her mouth, a narciſſus flower in her left hand, crowned will ome 
1 the ſame.— The goat denotes Stupidity ; the narcifſus is derive bre 
from the Greek, narche, ſtupid ; and Narciſſus ſo in love wil df a 
himſelf grew ſtupid, and was drowned : The eringo is a ſtu M 
ſying plant. Tu _ Mat 
SUBLIMATE, is a chymical preparation, the baſis where $M (nel! 
is mercury or quickſilver. It is prepared of mercury, either erudſ i quan 
or revived from cinnabar, together with ſpirit of nitre and vitriol tins 
Iixiviated to a whiteneſs, and ſea-ſalt decrepitated, the whole rf rartl 
duced into a white brilliant maſs by ſublimation. It is whit Italy 
and full of ſhining cryſtalline veins. It cannot act, unleſs it in drag 
fome humidity to act upon, and is then a violent poiſon. (It 
To prove the goodneſs of SUBLIMATE,— Caſt it on the coal jow 
and if it is good, it will burn of a blue flame; but if it make au be: 
other colour, it is naught, and has arſenic in it. Or: Take th ud: 
Sublimate, and drop thereon a few drops of oleum tartari per de 1 non 
liquium; if it turns the ſubſtance of a deep yellow, reddiſh, ofM itco 
orange tawney, it is good; but if not, or it be black, there i wg 
arſenic in it. | 7 Ille 
 SUCCOUR, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a man i B 
armour, with a drawn ſword in one hand, and an oaken branch joſit 
and acorns in the other.— Armed, to help the weak and neceſſ luff 
ſitous; the branch, to help in time of ſcarcity and famine witli ten 
the acogns, for anciently men had recourſe to that fruit in time 
of need, it being dedicated to Jupiter, who ſuccours every one les, 
Euſtace le SUEUR, born in the year 1617, a ſcholar of Vouer s bind 
lived at Paris, excelled in hiſtory, died in the year 1696, aged nall 
_ eighty years. SE | 8 
SUFFERING, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman icia 


that looks to be pretty old, ſeeming to ſupport a huge ſtone with ar v 
this motto, Rebus me e ſuffer is, as it were, and 
to bear ſome weight, not taking notice of its weight, aiming at abo1 
ſome good; and fo men ought to bear fatigues for the love oF irſt 
virtue; the motto denotes the end of Suffering, which is reſt and i lt 


ro 
ON 


quietneſs, becauſe the hope of probable benefits make us endure 


5 


all fatigues willingly. : 
SULPHUR, a fat, unctuous, mineral ſubſtance, fuſible andi vill 
inflammable by fire, and not diſſoluble or capable of being mingled i ylaſ 
with water. e e 5 6 
Sulphur, properly ſo called, or brimſtone, is of three kinds; and 
viz. vivum, mineral, and common ſulphur. = 
Sulphur vivum is thus called, as being ſuch as it is taken OY dec 
ot the mine; it is a kind of greyiſh argillous clay, which eally wh 
tkes fire; and in burning emits a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, and, col 
by reaſon of its colour, it is ſometimes called grey Sulphur. It 


18 
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« chiefly brought from Sicily, and is not much uſed, except in 
ome Galenical compoſitions ; and to ſulphur wine, to make it 
leep in e The beſt is ſoft, ſmooth, friable, and ſhining, 
if a mouſe colour, and not too full of ſmell. 

Mineral ſulphur, called alſo yellow ſulphur, is a kind of hard 
anthy bitumen, of a ſhining yellow colour, a ftrong ſtinking 
nell, eaſily taking fire, and diflolving. It is found in great 
quantities in the neighbourhood of vulcano's, or burning moun- 
uns; as Etna, Veſuvius, &c. and it is likewiſe found in its 
nrticular mines; and we have very good from ſeveral parts of 
aly and Switzerland, though the beſt is that of Quitto and Ni- 
aragua in America. 

It is from this Sulphur, that the common Sulphur uſed in gun- 
under, and on divers other occaſions, is drawn, by means of 
fre and whale oil; which diſſolving it, it is poured into moulds, 
ind thus formed into thoſe cylinders we find it in. This com- 
non Sulphur is either better or worſe, according to the refine 
comes from. That of Holland has for a long time had the 
vogue; that of Venice is reckoned the ſecond ; and that of Mar- 
ſilles is allowed the third. 

Beſides the uſe of Sulphur in phyſic or chymiſtry, and the com- 
volition of gunpowder ; it is uſed for whitening ſilks and woollen 
luffs, for which purpoſe the vapour is contrived to be received by 
Metals are ſuppoſed to conſiſt of two eſſential parts or princi- 
les, mercury as the baſis or metallic matter, and ſulphur as the 
linder or cement, which fixes the fluid mercury into a coherent 
nalleable maſs. _ It 

SULPHUR ſaturni, an ingredient in paſtes for all ſorts of arti- 
icial gems, and is made in the following manner: Take ceruſs, 
r white lead ground very ſmall ; put it into a great glaſs body, 
and pour thereon as much diſtilled vinegar as will riſe a palm 
above it; and, as the vinegar will riſe and ſwell very much at 
irſt pouring on, you muſt take care to pour it on gently, until 
al the fury and noiſe be gone: Then ſet this body on a hot fur- 
nace in ſand, there to evaporate the eighth part of it away; then 
kt it cool, and decant off the remainder of the vinegar, which 
will be well coloured, and full of falt, which keep in another 
laſs veſſel. Then pour freſh diſtilled vinegar on the remainder 


cf the ceruſs ; ſet it again on the furnace to evaporate as before, 
Ind decant off that vinegar as the former. Reiterate this proceſs 


Jef putting freſh vinegar on your matter, and evaporating it, and 


ecanting it off till it have no further colour, nor ſweetneſs ; 
vhich commonly happens about the ſixth time. Take all your 


coloured vinegars, and carefully filtre them off; then take one or 
more glaſs cucurbits, and evaporate all the vinegars over a gentle 
ie, 


| 
| 
| 
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fire, and you will find remaining at bottom a ſalt of ſaturn of lead 
very white. 1 e * 1 

Then take a glaſs matraſs, Jute it well down to the middle of 
the body, and put your ſalt of lead in it, and put it on a fand 
furnace over a gentle fire for the ſpace of twenty-four hour, 
covering it with ſand up to the neck. Then take out your falt. 
which ought to be as red as cinnabar, and prind it fine on a-mar. 
ble: If it be yellow, you muſt put it on the fire again for twen- 
ty ſour hours longer, and take care it do not melt, for then all 
is ſpoiled. | | 
When your ſalt of lead is perfect, as we have ſhewn, You 
muſt put it again into a glaſs cucurbit, and pour diſtilled vinegarfj 
on it as before, and decant it off, when it is enough coloured; 


and put freſh vinegar on the remaining ſalt, and continue until 


all the ſalt be diſſolved, and the fæces and dregs all ſeparated, 
After that, put all thefe coloured vinegars into glaſs veſſels, and 
tet them ſtand fix days to ſettle, then filtre them carefully, and 
ſeparate all the fæces. Then put all theſe filtred vinegars into a 
great glaſs body to evaporate as before, and 3 will find at the 
bottom a very white ſalt of lead, as ſweet as ſugar. | 
This falt, being well dried, diſſolve it afreſh in common wa- 
ter, and let it ſtand fix days, that all the fæces may precipitatef 
to the bottom. Then filtre that water, and evaporate it in a 


glaſs cucurbit over a gentle fire, as we have ſaid, and you will 
have at bottom a ſalt more white than ſnow, and as ſweet as 


fugar. Reiterate this method of diſſolving in fair water, filtringf 
and evaporating until three times; then take your ſaccharum ſa- 
turni, and put it in a glaſs body over a ſand furnace over a tem-| 
perate heat, where leave it for feveral days, without augmenting | 


the fire ; then it will become redder than cinnabar, and give a| 


calx finer than wheaten flower. 
It is this calx thus purified from all its terreſtreity, which is 


called Sulphur of ſaturn. Now, in making paſte for emerald, 


ſapphire, granate, topaz, chryſolite, blue, and other colours, you 
muſt employ it inftead of minium in the ſame doſes as we have 
ſhewn elſewhere : Obſerving all we have noted in the ſubject of 
baking, and proceeding; then you will have ſtones of different | 
colours, far fairer than the natural ones, and which can ſcarcely | 
be diſtinguiſhed from them. 1 . | 
The paſte, made with this ſulphur, will not have that greaſe | 
and vellowneſs, which others have; and will not be fo apt to 
ſpot by the breath: Upon this account, the curious will have 
no cauſe to repent the trouble of making this Sulphur, though 
the work be very laborious. | 
- SUMACH, a drug uſed in dying green, as alſo in the prepa- 


ration of black Morocco and other leather, , 
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ſt conſiſts of the leaves and young branches of a ſhrub, not 
unlike the little ſervice- tree; the leaves are longiſn, pointed, and 
hairy: The flowers grow in cluſters, and are red like our roſes. 
Its fruit is a kind of grape, of a very aſtringent quality; and its 
almoſt oval, and incloſed within a capſula of the like figure, 

SUMMER ſalſtice, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a 

ng man naked, wings on his feet, ſeems to retire backward ; 
ears of corn on his head, with a circle, on which are nine ſtars, 
the midſt of which is Cancer, a globe in one hand, the fourth 
part of which is darkened, and the reſt illuminated; a crab fiſh. 
in the other, four wings party- coloured on his feet. LE 

Twenty-five years denote the fourth part of man's life, as the 
fun going from Aries to Cancer has finiſhed the fourth part of 
his courſe ; naked, ſhews exceſſive heat; backward, to ſhew the 
fun retires when at the equinoctial ; the ſtars on his head, becauſe 
then the ſun ſtands perpendicular over us, and makes the ſolſtice ; 
the wings ſhew the continual circular motion; the colours denote 
the difference of night and day at that time. 

SUN-FLOWER to paint; coverit with maſticote and gam- 
* and finiſh with gall-ſtone and biſtre. 

ay the green on with verditer and maſticote, and ſhade it 
with bladder green. * - ' oh: 

SUPERSTITION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by an 
old woman with a nightingale on her head, an owl and a crow 
on each fide below; in her left hand a lighted candle, in the 
right an orb, with the planets on which ſhe gazes very timorous. 
Old, becauſe ſuch perſons are moſt ſuperſtitious ; the nightin- 
gale is taken for a bad omen, which by her ſinging in the night 
threatens bad luck, as does the owl; the candle denotes the ar- 
dent zeal ſuperſtitious perſons think they have, they fear, but 
do not love God; the ſtars, the vain fear of things above, and 
conſtellations, and doing things at one time, rather than at an- 
other, from whence aſtrology had its riſe, and from whence Su- 
perſtition flows. e r 

SUSTENANCE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a lady 
in a robe of cloth of gold; in her right hand a gleaning of corn; 
in her left a bunch of grapes, with milk ſpirting out of her tur- 
gid breaſts. Theſe allude to the bounty of nature, that, when 
we are infants, we are nouriſhed with milk; when grown to 
maturity, with bread and wine. 

SWIF TNESS, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a young 
woman in a looſe green habit, in a running poſture, an arrow in 
one hand, wings on her ſhoulders, and on her heels, like thoſe 
with which mercury, the ſwift meſſenger of the gods, is painted 
all theſe ſhew great Swiftneſs. | 

John SY BRECHT was a landſcape-painter, born at Anwerp, 


and 
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and brought up under his father. He was a cloſe imitator of n. 


ture in all his landſcapes; and in his younger days went upon nl iP! 
the Rhine, and other adjacent places, where he drew ſeveril One 
pleaſant views in water colours. Ft wh ind it! 

The Duke of Buckingham, in his way home from France ange 
paſſing through the Netherlands, ſtaid ſome time at Antwerp, 1 th 
where meeting with ſeveral of this maſter's works in landſcape, ji6ble 1 
he was ſo well pleaſed with them, that he invited him over to Aga 
England, and made him his painter, and he did a great number uf w. 
of thoſe pictures for him at Cliveden-houſe. | the | 


He alſo performed ſeveral pieces for the nobility and gentry off 
England, amongſt whom he was for ſome time in vogue. 

te alſo drew ſeveral ſorts of cattle with good ſucceſs, which 
be commonly placed in his landſcapes. | 
He died about fifty years ago in London, and lies buried in 
St. James's church, being ſeventy-three years old. 

SYMMETRY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman 
at perſect age, naked, of ſingular beauty, and all her member 
are uniform, and correſpond with her beauty; a piece of cloth 
goes acroſs her, all ſpangled with ſtars; a curious piece of ar. 
chitecture by her, in one hand is a plumb- line, and compaſſes in 
the other, going to meaſure the ſtature of Venus. — Her age idle 
ſhevws her arrived at her juſt proportion; naked, to ſhew that all Rul 
the parts ought to correſpond in true proportion; the inſtruments | 
are to meaſure the uniformity. Ds 
SYMPATHETIC 7224s are ſuch as can be made to appear lo 
and diſappear very ſuddenly, by the application of ſomething that | 
ſeems to work by ſympathy, Do 

1. Take unſlacked lime two or three parts, and one of yellow | 
orpiment; reduce them to powder, and mix them, adding to 
them fifteen or ſixteen times as much water, as you have orpi- | 
ment; put them into a glaſs bottle or phial, and ſtop them with 
a cork and bladder, and ſet it in warm embers, ſhaking the phial Wrgra 
now and then for five hours, and then warily decant the clear Wi t 
part, or rather filtrate it. we, 

In the mean time, burn a piece of cork thoroughly; and, when Wis | 
it is well inflamed, quench it in common water, or rather in unit 
brandy. It being thus reduced to a friable coal, grind it in fair | 
water, in which gum has been diſſolved, and it will make a li- 
quor as black as common inn. 1 3 

While this is preparing, diſſolve a quantity of red lead in three . 
times as much diſtilled or ſtrong vinegar over warm embers, or Maga 
of ſaccharum ſaturni in three times the quantity of water for | 1 


three or four hours, or till the liquor has a ſweet taſte, This ae. 
liquor will be as clear as common water. | mM 
Having prepared the inks as before directed, write what jou ea 

af wou bi 
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r 
Do he place write what you pleaſe with the ſecond liquor, 
adit will appear as common ink. When it is dry, dip a piece 
frag or ſpunge in the firſt liquor, rub it over the written place, 
al the black writing will vaniſh ; and that wrote with the ir- 
ible ink will appear black and legible. 

Again, take a book four or five inches thick, and on the firſt 
uf write any thing with the laſt liquor; turn to the other end 
iche book, and rub there with a rag dipped in the firſt liquor, on 
Wit part, as near as you can gueſs, oppoſite to the writing; and 
e alſo the rag there, clapping a paper over it. Then, ſhut- 
ing the book nimbly, ſtrike four or five ſmart ſtrokes thereon 
nth your hand, and, turning the other {ide uppermoſt, clap it in- 
papreſs, or lay it under a good weight for a quarter of an hour, 
half that time; then will the writing, done with the inviſible 
ak, be found legible. 


"th ae ſolution, nothing will appear. 
ar- WY Boil galls in water, and dip a linen rag in the decoction, and 


With it rub the place written before, and it will appear black and 
: Rub it over again with ſpirit of vitriol, or its oil, and the 
miting will diſappear again ; rub it over again with oil of tar- 
wr per deliquium, and the letters will appear again, but of a 
low colour. | 


Ww | T. 


the rolls of which are made of iron or copper, variouſly 
Weraven, which, bearing unequally on the ſtuff, render the ſur- 
ie thereof unequal, ſo as to reflect the rays of light indifferent- 
making the repreſentation of waves thereof, as on a tabby.— 
tis performed without the addition of any water or dye; and 


us are nothing but appearances, 
3 TACAMACHA, is a ſort of reſinous gum, which diſtils, 
2 in new Spain, but moſt plentifully in the iſland of Ma- 
Waſcar. T2 1 


acamacha in the maſs, and Tacamacha in tears. 
Tde firſt is the natural reſin, as it falls of itſelf, without mak- 
Fe 2ny inciſion in the tree. To be good, it ſhould be dry, red- 


11, 


would write on paper with this laſt liquor, dry it, and nothing 


2. Diſſolve white or green vitriol in water, and, writing with 


i- MYPABBYING, is the paſſing a filk or ſtuff under a calender, 


limiſhes the modern philoſophers with a ſtrong proof, that co- 
from the trunk of a very large tree 


There are of it three different ſorts 3 Tacamacha in the pod, 
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diſh, tranſparent, of a bitter taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell, reſembl ned 
that of lavender. It is gathered by the iſlanders in little POlitds 
cut in two, and covered with a palm leaf. 4 545 tot) 
The Tacamacha in tears and in the maſs, are thoſe that fd 
from the tree out of inciſions, ; it ought to be choſen diy an 
clear, and the ſmell muſt be the ſame with the firſt fort, 'Th 
gum is uſed in ſome varniſhes.' | OTE 
Colours fir 'TAFFETY. Taffeties are painted much aft 
the ſame manner as ſattins are; therefore take ſuch as are fith 


the purpoſe, and lay them one by another, and ſhadow ther 
with others. 


TALC, 0 is a 2 flaky, or ſcaly, fiſſile | ſtone, which x bn 
. TRIES may be eaſily ſeparated into tranſparent leaves | 
„ 


It was formerly found in mines in Cyprus, Cappadocia, Arabi 
and Africa; but at preſent it is chiefly dug out of the Alps ane mit 
Apennines, ſeveral mountains in Germany, and alſo in EnglanWcies 
particularly in Northamptonſhire. | 

It is uſually diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; the white Talc 
Venice, and the red of Muſcovy, VVV 

That from Venice is accounted the beſt; it is brought to 
in large, green, ſhining ſtones; but, when jt is wrought, become 
white and exceeding tranſparent. 

It is uſed to be put before paintings in miniature, and era Means 
ons, to preſerve them, it being parted into thin laminæ or ſlice 

The Talc brought from Muſcovy is found in quarries eithe 
there or in Perſia; is reddiſh when in the ſtone, though it ſeldo 
comes to us otherwiſe than in leaves, which are hard, ſmoo 
poliſhed, and exceeding tranſparent ; and is uſed as the other 
put before paintings, and alſo for making lanthorns. 
TAN, the bark of a young oak beaten ſmall, and uſed by cut 
riers for the tanning or dreſſing of leather. | 

TANNER, one who dreſſes hides, &c. by tanning, ſo as . 
make leather of them; he uſes much bark in the way of his em 
ployment, concerning which there are ſeveral terms. 

1. Scutching the bark, which is the cleanſing it from mo 
and the rough cruſty outward rind, with an inſtrument called 
ſcutching knife. _ 
2. Hewing the bark, that is, chopping it into ſmall pieces. 

3. Grinding it, by putting it under the mill to grind it ſmall 

4. Drying the bark, which is drying it, that it may grind. 

5. Setting down. 6. Stretching. 7. Laying down. 

'TANNERS ml, an engine made uſe of by Tanners fort 

grinding and cruſhing their bark; being a large, round, woode 
trough, with a pretty big ſtone ſet on edge, or turning part, wit 
ſharp ſtrong knives, leaded into the ſtone; which ſtone, bein 
; 5p turne 
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ned in the trough, cauſes the irons to cut the bark very ſmall. 
"TANNING engine. A convenient inſtrument for this purpoſe 
jay be made, of a long, ſquare, wooden block, and ſome pieces 
Aion to be faſtened on, and uſed about it, viz.. an anvil, an 


Lnmer, an iron holding the wood to be bruiſed and cut, and a 


piſe to cut the ſame. . 5 
Now oak or elm is accounted beſt for the block; the dimen- 
uns whereof may be as follows: The length of the block about 
ur feet, the breadth fifteen or ſixteen inches, and the depth 
wht or ten inches; there are to be allo iron pieces, and a ſquare 
allow, to receive a plate of iron, ſerving for an anvil, for beating 
id bruiſing the Tanning tuff upon; which anvil may be about 
ur inches deep, nine inches broad, and twelve inches long. 
hen there is the iron for claſping and holding the materials to 
bruiſed and cut; which iron muſt lie croſs the engine, about 


e middle of the ſaid piece of timber, and may be about three 


bes broad; it is to have two hooks at one end, which are 


med upwards, and muſt be hooked into the loops of the two 
lc ess, that are let in and faſtened to the fide of the engine, in 
ch manner that this claſping piece may have liberty to be raiſed: 


o 8 little for putting the "Tanning ſtuff under it. | 
At the other fide, there is to be a ſingle hook, likewiſe turned 


wards to hang a weight upon, while the ſtuff is bruiſing upon 


crate anvil, or cutting by the knife, The bottom ſerves to take up 


ks piece by, and all on the other ſide of the block are the places 
the four feet to ſet this engine upon, which are of a convenient 


gat to work upon it. 


The next thing to be provided is a hammer, for beating and 
ling the ſtuff, which may be the weight of ſix pounds, and 


ve the head about three inches ſquare 'to work with both 
as; but to work with one hand, or for a youth to uſe, let it 
about three pounds weight and two inches ſquare. The ſur- 


as ice of one end of theſe hammers will be beſt to be ſmooth ; but 
is cit of the other end, the better to enter into the ſtuff, rough or 


n an edge or point; they muſt be well ſteeled at both ends; 
mo their handles may be about a foot long. | 


lled WF There muſt be alſo a knife to cut the ſtuff, which muſt be 
Wit or nine inches broad, and near as much in length, made 


es, Nea tobacco knife with a handle to work; this knife ſhould be 


ened to the block at the two oppolite ſides, that are to be hol- 


Need with two grooves; and this faſtening is to be performed by 
pieces of iron, to be fitted into the ſaid grooves, to hold and 
nd de the knife in working. One piece is to be faſtened to the 

voode 


of the knife by a pin paſſing through three holes, and this end 
t, WI be ſcrewed into the groove by a pair of ſerew- pins; then ano- 


, beiWeryiece, being forked, is to receive theother end of the knife, the 
turn You, II. X 


. 
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ſolid. ſquare part of which is to be fixed in the groove that; 
underneath, by two iron plates, under which it muſt run in the 
ſaid groove, ſo as that it may be ſlipped out from under it, ane 
laid by when the engine is not uſed; at which time alſo the diec 
of the other end may be unſcrewed and laid up. 

The two long ſquares upon one end of the block are two ir 
plates to be faſtened, where the knife moving in a fit cavity is ti 
cut the bruiſed ſtuff between them; and, of theſe plates, tha 


| which lies next the end is to be laid a little lower, the block be C 
| ing there pared accordingly, that fo the ſtuff may fall off from Ml du 
end of the engine quicker, as the left hand furniſhes the kniſ 1 
with the materials to be bruiſed, while the right hand is cutting nec 
| them; let the hollow place where the knife cuts, be as near no 
* may be ſo big only, that the knife may eaſily fall and riſe; an mi 
1 let the block be hollowed under the cutting hole, and ſloped of / 
| at that end, for the ſtuff to fall off as the knife cuts it. the 
F TANNING of leather. As for the beſt and cheapeſt way dis 
= managing this affair, it ought to be that every part of the oak tree 
of what age or growth ſoever, and all oaken coppice wood i he, 
any age or fize, being cut and procured in barking time, will tain 
all forts of leather, as well at leaſt as bark alone; this materia ine 
therefore being got in its proper ſeaſon, it muſt be very well di 
ed in the fun, and more than bark; then houſed dry, and kep doe 
dry for uſe. „„ e ifte 
When it is to be uſed, the greater wood may be ſhaved ſma hey 
or cleft fit for the engine, and the ſmaller bruiſed, and cut ſmalWhit 
= by the engine; which being done, it muſt be dried again vert 
1 — upon a kiln, and then ground, as tanners uſually do that 
| W.. 5 1 


Such wood as is to be made uſe of preſently after it is got, wil 
require the better and more drying upon the kiln, otherwiſe 1 
will blacken and ſpoil all the leather. we 

Where oak is ſcarce, thorns may indifferently ſupply tha 

ſcarcity, „ | 
| Now all theſe ingredients will tan better than bark alone, anc 
that with far Jeſs charge; and by this means the felling of tim 
ber, when the ſap is up, may be prevented; which, when iti 
done, cauſes the outſides of the trees to rot and grow worm: eaten 
whereas, if the trees had been felled in winter, when the ſap wa 
down, they would have been all heart, as it is called, and noy 
ſubject to worms. ö 5 9 85 
Hethod of TANNING the hides of oxen, cows, horſes, &c. 
the ſkins are intended to be kept, after they have been flead off th 
carcaſs they are ſalted with ſea ſalt and alum, or with a kind 0 
ſaltpetre called natron. 9 8 85 | 
But, if they are not deſigned for keeping, the ſalting is omüte 
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u being of no uſe, but to prevent the hide from corrupting, 
before it can conveniently be carried to the tan houſe. 

Whether the hides have been falted or not, the firſt thing the 


ing done, he throws them into a running water for about thirty 
hours to cleanſe them from the blood, and other impurities that 
adhere to the inſide, | 
After this, they are Jaid over night in a lime pit that has been 
uſed ; out of which, they are taken and left to drain three or 
four days on the edge of a pit. 

This firſt and ſlighteſt preparation being over, it is returned 
nto a ſtrong lime pit for two days, and then taken out four 
tyice a week. 5 | 

At the end of ſix weeks they are put into a freſh pit, where 
they continue eight days, and are taken out for ſo many; and 
his is done alternately for twelve or eighteen months, according 
bthe ſtrength of the leather or the weather; for in great heats 
they put in freſh lime twice a week; and in froſt they ſome- 
limes do not meddle with them for three months. Every freſh 
ime pit they throw them into, is ſtronger and ſtronger. 

At four, five, or fix weeks end, the hair is ſcraped off on a 


bey are waſhed in a river, and the fleſh is pared off on the leg 
nth a kind of cutting knife, and the hides are rubbed briſkly 


n the hair ſide, 5 . 
WM [his being done, they put the ſkins into the tan, and cover it 
t, wilWoer with tan, as it is ſtretched in the pit, and water let in upon 
wil t; if the ſkin be ſtrong, five coverings of tan will be requiſite ; 
ut three or four may ſuffice for weaker, 355 


tha When the ſkin has not been kept long enough in lime or the 


a pit, upon cleaving it in the middle, a whitiſh ſtreak is ſeen, 
e, auqgalled the horn or crudity of the ſkin; and this is the reaſon why 
of tinWite ſoles of boots, ſhoes, &c. ſtretch ſo eaſily and take in water. 


en it! When the hides are ſufficiently tanned, they are taken out of 
eaten Wile pit to be dried, by hanging in the air; then they clean the 


ap wan off of them, and put them into a place neither too dry nor 


nd no moiſt ; ſtretching them well over one another with a weight 
top, to keep them tight and ſtreight ; and then they are fit for 


XC \ ic, under the denomination of bend leather. | 
12 | This is the method of Tanning the hides of oxen or bullocks; 
kind ade hides of cows, or horſes, and calves are tanned much after 


t lame manner as oxen; excepting that the former are only 
g — kept 


mitted 
3 


unner does, is to take off the horns, ears, and tail; which be- 


nore; and thus, for ſix weeks alternately, taken out and put in 


wooden leg or horſe, with a kind of knife for that purpoſe ; and, 
tera year or eighteen months, the hair being perfectly got off, 


nth a ſort of whetſtone, to take off any remains of fleſh or filth 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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kept four months in the lime pit, and that they muſt have 5 
| paration before they are put into the tan pit as follows: 


pre. wen 


The ſkins being put into a wooden vat or tub, cold water is yo 
poured to them; in which they are kept ſtirring while ſome "I 
other water is warming in a kettle, which water, when it is a l-. oo 
tle more than lukewarm, is poured gently into the vat, and a 2 


| baſket of tan is thrown upon it; during which time, the ſkins 
are ſtill kept turning, that the water and tan may not burn 

them. 5 | 

After an hour they are taken out, and caſt for a day in coldf 
water; then returned into the former vat, and the ſame water 
they were in before; in which they are let lie for eight days; 
which being expired, they are put in the tan pit, and three co- 
verings of tan given them; the firſt of which laſts five weeks, 
the ſecond fix, and the third two months, 
The reſt of the proceſs is in all reſpects the ſame as that 24 
bove delivered. - 

The operation of Tanning is performed on leather better i 
the Weſt-Indies than in England. They uſe three ſorts of bark, 
the mangrave bark, the olive bark, and another; and the whole 
buſineſs is fo ſoon done, that a hide delivered to them is in fix 
weeks ready to be worked into ſhoes, though they beſtow lels} 
labour than we do, | | 

Every part of the oak tree, of whit age or growth ſoever, is 
fit for the tanners uſe; and all oaken coppice wood, of any age 
or ſize, being cut and procured in barking time, will tan all ſort 
of leather at leaſt as well as the bark alone. When this ma- 


terial is got at the proper ſeaſon, it muſt be very well dried in A 
the ſun, more than the bark alone; thence it is to be cut up and} 5 
preſerved in a covered place for uſe. 1 F It 
When it is to be uſed, the greater wood muſt be firſt clef * 
ſmall, to fit it for the beating and cutting engine; and the ſmal- nen 
ler muſt be put into the engine as it is. Which done, it muſt T 
be again dried upon a kiln, and after that ground in the fame Lev 
manner that the tanners grind their bark. Such wood as is to cone 
be uſed preſently after it is gotten, will require the better and theſ nir 
more drying upon the kiln ; and, if this is omitted, it will black- It 
en and ſpoil all the leather it is uſed about. Where oak is ſcarce, i mat 
black thorn will tolerably well ſupply its place; and, where fon 
that is not to be had in ſufficient plenty, the white thom will F 


Birch alſo, being ordered in the ſame manner with oak, is fit 140 
for ſome uſes in Tanning; particularly it does very well for 
Tanning the ſhoe ſoal leather. All theſe ingredients will om By 
much better than bark alone, and that with much leis charge the; 
to that this diſcovery may very well ſave the felling of wes, ous 

3 | 
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when the bark is wanted, at a ſeaſsn when the ſap is up; which, 
when it is done, cauſes the outſides of the trees to rot and grow 
vorm eaten; whereas, if the trees had been felled in winter, 
when the ſap is down, they would have been almoſt all heart, as 
the people expreſs it, and not ſubject to worms. This manner 
of uſing the wood with the bark, in Tanning, will alſo increaſe 
the value of under-woods very confiderably. : 
The engine neceſſary for cutting the wood conſiſts of a long. 
ſquare wooden block, and ſome pieces of iron to be faſtened on 
1nd uſed upon it, viz. an hammer, an anvil, an iron, holding the 
wood to be bruiſed and cut, and a knife to cut it. The whole 
$2 very ſimple and cheap machine, and is deſcribed at large in 
the Philoſophical Franſactions. 3 
By Mr. De Buffon's experiments upon different ſkins, it was 
fund that a decoction of young oak wood ſucceeded perfectly well 
n Tanning ſheep and calves ſkins, but did not do equally well 
for ox and-the other harder ſkins. This, however, he imagines 
night be only for want of knowing the beſt method of uſing the 
wood, And certainly theſe trials deſerve to be farther proſecut- 
ed, fince the ſmall branches of the oak, which are of little value, 
night be thus made to ſupply the place of a much dearer com- 
modity, the bark; and, as in many trees the bark of the young 
branches is found to be of greatly more virtue than that of the 
larger branches, or the trunk, the uſe of theſe ſmall boughs, bark 
ind all, might very probably be found to anſwer all the effects of 
the bark, of the larger kind alone. oe 
TAPESTRY, is a curious kind of manufacture, ſerving to 
adorn a chamber or other apartment by hanging or covering the 
walls thereof. . 
It is a kind of woven hangings ; of wool and filk frequently 
raiſed and inriched with gold and filver, repreſenting figures of 
men, animals, landſcapes, hiſtories, &c. | LE 
The invention of Tapeſtry ſeems to have come to us from the 
Levant, and this ſeems the more probable, in that the workmen 
+ 10d in it were called, at leaſt in France, Sarraſins or Sar- 
minds. | 
It is ſuppoſed that the Engliſh and Flemiſh, who were the firſt 
that excelled in making Tapeſtry, might bring the art with them 
from ſome of the croiſades or expeditions againſt the Sarraſins. 
Be this as it will, it is certain, thoſe two nations, eſpecially the 
Engliſh, were the firſt who ſet on foot this noble and rich manu- 
facture in Europe, now one of the fineſt ornaments of palaces, 
VV 5 
And therefore, if they may not be allowed to be the inventors, 
they have at leaſt the glory of being the reſtorers of this ſo curi- 
ous and admirable art, as gives a kind of life to wools and 
X 3 ſilks 
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filks in no reſpect inferior to the paintings of the beſt maſters, if 


It was late before the French applied themſelves to T apeftry, Paris 
The firſt eſtabliſhment of that kind was under Henry IV. in the WM 7+ 
year 160), in the Fauxbourg of St. Michael: But this fell with ff wher 
the death of that prince. This manufacture was revived in the bur 
time of Louis XIV. by the care and addreſs of the great Mon- Wo! 
ſieur Colbert, to whom the eſtabliſhment of the Gobelins is“ ＋ 
owing ; a royal Tapeſtry manufacture, which has produced 1 ch 
exquiſite works in this kind. = from 
A manufacture of this kind was lately erected at Fulham, but T 
it is now removed to Exeter; and, if it meets with proper en- on tl 
couragement, there is good reaſon to hope, we ſhall ſoon ſee #8 In 
pieces equal to any ever produced at the manufacture of the bf © 
Gobelins. . 1 55 BY 
Tapeſtry work is diſtiriguiſhed by the workmen into two T 
kinds, viz. that of the high and that of the low warp ; though 1 
the difference is rather in the manner of working than in the dre. 
work itſelf; which is in effect the ſame in both, only the looms No 
and conſequently the warps are differently fituated. = ' 
| Thoſe of the low warp being placed flat and parallel to the four 
| horizon, and thoſe on the contrary of the high warp erected WM bole 

perpendicularly. | i g = of if 
- = T'DE Engliſh anciently excelled all the world in the Tapeſtry} The 
of the high warp, and they ſtill retain their former reputation, WI vi 
though with ſome little change; their low warps are till ad- te. 
mired; but, as for the high ones, they are quite laid aſide by the I 
French. W the 

The French have three conſiderable Tapeſtry manufaQures Y whi 

| beſides that of the Gobelins; the firſt at Aubuſign in Auvergne, WW Pu 
the ſecond is at Felletin in the Upper Marche, and the third at in t 
Beauvais. Pf” 177 5 1 1 

They were all equally eſtabliſhed for the high and the low wit 
warp ; but they have all laid aſide the high warp, excepting the Th 
Gobelins. . | OT . wo! 

There are admirable low warps in Flanders, generally exceed- of 
ing thoſe of France; the chief and almoſt only Flemiſh manu- | ] 
factures are at Bruſſels, Antwerp, Oudenard, Liſle, Tournay, ben 
Bruges, and Valenciennes. ma 


At Bruſſels and Antwerp they ſucceed both in human figures, the 
in animals and landſcapes; and that both with regard to the de- cht 
ſigns and the workmanſhip. 5 
At Oudenard, their landſcapes and animals are good, but their | 
human figures bad. Liſle and the other cities named come be- fr 


The French manufactories of Felletin do tolerably well in MW fr 


Jandſcapes ; Aubuſſon in figures; and Beauvais in both. | 00 


The 


TAP „„ 
The uſual widths of Tapeſtries are from two ells to three ella 


5 paris meaſure. i 
ebe manufacture of Tarts TRY of the high wary, The loom, 
th WJ whereon it is wrought, is placed perpendicularly : It conſiſts of 
ne WY four principal pieces; two long planks or cheeks of wood, and 
5 two thick rollers or beams. | 1 
-y 17 he planks are ſet upright, and the beams acroſs them, one 
ed u che top, and the other at the bottom, at about a foot diſtance 
= from the ground. DO STRE nd e N 
ut They have each their trunnions, by which they are ſuſpended 
1. 8 on the planks, and are turned with bars. 
ee In each roller is a groove from one end to the other, capable 
ne of 3 a long round piece of wood, faſtened therein with 
books. „„ 
ohe uſe of it is to tie the ends of the warp to. 
b | The warp, which is a kind of worſted or twiſted woollen 
ic WY thread, is wound on the upper roller; and the work as faſt as 
13 WM wove is wound on the lower. 2 | 
Withinſide the planks, which are ſeven or eight feet high, 
1c pourteen or fifteen inches broad, and three or four thick, are 
d WW holes pierced from top to bottom, in which are put thick pieces 
of iron, with hooks at one end, ſerving to ſuſtain the coat-ftave : 
ry WY | heſe pieces of iron have alſo holes pierced, by putting a pin in 
„which, the ſtave is drawn nearer or ſet further off; and thus 


the coats or threads are ſtretched or looſened at pleaſure. _ 
The coat-ſtave is about three inches diameter, and runs all 
the length of the loom ; on this are fixed the coats or threads, 
= which make the threads of the warp croſs each other. It has 
„much the ſame effect here, as the ſpring-ſtave, and treddles have 
tin the common looms. ; | | 
The coats are little threads faſtened to each thread of the warp 
vith a kind of fliding knot, which forms a ſort of maſh or ring. 
e They ſerve to keep the warp open for the paſſage of broaches 


wound with ſilks, woollens, or other matter uſed in the piece 


of Tapeſtry. | CET 
- In the laſt place, there are a number of little ſticks of diffe- 
„ent lengths; but all about an inch diameter, which the work- 
man keeps by him in baſkets, to ſerve to make the threads of 
„the warp croſs each other, by paſſing them acroſs: And, that the 
- W threads thus croſſed may retain their proper ſituation, a pack- 
thread is run among the threads, above the ſtick. Þ_ 
k The loom being thus formed, and mounted with its warp, the 
- W fiſt thing the workman does, is to draw, on the threads of this 
warp, the principal lines and ſtrokes of the deſign to be repre- 
1 W fented on the piece of Tapeſtry ; which is done by applying car. 


X 4 that 


toons, made from the painting he intends to copy, to the fide 
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that is to be the wrong fide of the piece, and then with a black Wh 
lead pencil following and tracing out the contours thereof on! floyed 
the thread of the right ſide; ſo that the ſtrokes appear equally We 
both before and behind. 1 up 
As for the original deſign the work is to be finiſhed by, it ih nd tal 
hung up behind the workmen, and wound on a long ſtaff f The 
from which a piece is unrolled from time to time, as the WM ferve b 
work proceeds. | | Tn A there i 

Beſides the loom, &c. here deſcribed, there are three other WM on eac 
principal inſtruments required for working the ſilk or the wool warp. 
of the woof within the threads of the warp; theſe are a broach, | The 
a reed, and iron needle, 4 587055 4 | or frar 

The broach is made of a hard wood, ſeven or eight inches WM the we 


long, and two thirds of an inch thick, ending in a point with | 
a little handle. This ſerves as a ſhuttle ; the ſilks, woollens, 
gold or ſilver to be uſed in the work, being wound on it. 


The reed or comb is alſo of wood, eight or nine inches long, Wl firmer 
and an inch thick on the back, whence it grows leſs and leſs fs, v 
to the extremity of the teeth, which are more or leſs apart, ac- WMlI four © 
cording to the greater or leſſer degree of fineneſs of the intended WM Th 
„„ (FE of! | A tainec 

Laſtly, the needle is in form of the common needle, only WM Al. 


bigger and longer, Its uſe is to preſs cloſe the wool and ſilks, Wl : piec 
when there is any line or colour that does not fit well. 1 
All things being prepared for the work, and the workman 


ready to begin, he places himſelf on the wrong fide the piece, T. 
with his back towards the deſign; ſo that he works at it were Wl warp. 
blindfold, ſeeing nothing of what he does, and being obliged to dvar 
quit his poſt and go to the other fide the loom, whenever he WM Ac 
would view and examine the piece to correct it with his preſſing W wo 
needle. 1 1 580 :  Witkel 
To put any filk, &c. in the warp, he firſt turns and looks at WW vhic 

the deſign; then, taking a broach full of the proper colour, he W near 
places it among the threads of the warp, which he brings croſs gves 
each other with his fingers, by means of the coats or threads, W nie : 


faſtened to the ſtaff; this he repeats every time he is to change E 


his colour. | | | ſtave 
Having placed the ſilk or wool, he beats it with his reed or Wwe 
comb; and, when he has thus wrought 1n ſeveral rows over each T 
other, he goes to ſee the effect they have, in order to reform the Wplac 

_ contours with his needle, if there be occafhon, pac 


As the work advances, it is rolled upon the lower beam; and, ¶ Var 
When he has thus wrought, they roll it upon the lower beam, 1 
and unrol as much warp from the upper beam as ſuffices them Wor 
to continue the piece; the like they do of the deſign behind IF 7 
them.. 1 825 


When 
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and takes up almoſt twice the time and trouble. 
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When the pieces are wide, ſeveral workmen may be em- 
ployed at once. 

We have but two things to add ; the firft 1s, that this high- 
warp Tapeſtry goes on much more ſlowly than the low warp 

The ſecond is, that all the diffetence that the eye can ob- 
ſerve betwen the two kinds conſiſts in this, that in the low warp 
there is a red fillet about one twelth of an inch broad, runnin 
on each ſide from top to bottom; which is wanting in the high 
Warp. 
The manufatture of TAPESTRY of the low warp. The loom 
or frame wherein the low warp is wrought, is much like that of 
the weavers ; the principal parts thereof are two ftrong pieces of 
wood, forming the ſides of the loom, and bearing a beam or 
oller at each end: They are ſuſtained at bottom with other long 
nieces of wood, in manner of treſsles; and, to keep them the 
frmer, are likewiſe faſtened to the floor with a kind of buttreſ- 
ſes, which prevent any ſhaking, though there are ſometimes 
four or five workmen leaning on the beam at once. 

The rollers have each their trunnions, by which they are ſuſ- 
fainec ; they are turned by large iron pins three feet long. 

Along each beam runs a groove, in which is placed the wich, 


aſtened therein from ſpace to ſpace by wooden pins. 

To the two wiches are faſtened the two extremities of the 
varp, which is wound on the further roller, and the work as it 
advances on the nearer. rs. „ 

Acroſs the two ſides, almoſt in the middle of the loom, paſſes 
a wooden bar, which ſuſtains little pieces of wood, not unlike 


the beam of a balance: To theſe pieces are faſtened ftrings, 


hich bear certain ſpring-ſtaves, wherewith the workman, b 
means-of two treadles under the loom, on which he ſets his feet, 
zes a motion to the coats, and makes the threads of the warp 
ſe and fall alternately. - „VVV 

Each loom has more or fewer of theſe ſpring- ſtaves, and each 
ave more or fewer coats, as the Tapeſtry conſiſts of more or 
kwer threads. | 

The deſign or painting the Tapeſtry-man is to follow, is 
Placed underneath the warp, where it is ſuſtained from ſpace to 
ſpace with ſtrings, by which the deſign is brought nearer to the 
warp. | . . 
The loom being mounted, there are two inſtruments uſed in 
vorking of it, viz. the reed and the flute. 

The flute does the office of the weaver's ſhuttle : It is made 
df a hard poliſhed wood three or four Jines thick at the _ 

an 
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a piece of wood of above two inches diameter, and almoſt the 
length of the roller: This piece hills the grove intirely, and is 
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te ſtructure of this ſtone, as to call it a ſparry pebble. It is 
tain that ſpar could never have any thing to do with glaſs- 
making ; but this ſtone has no ſpar in its compoſition. 

TARTAR, a kind of ſalt, which is produced from fumous 
vines, which ſticks to the top and ſides of caſks, and forms a 
ge iſh cruſt, and hardens to the conſiſtence of a ſtone. 

he goodneſs of "Tartar rather depends upon repeated fer- 
nentations, which a ſucceſſion of new wines in the ſame caſk 
for ſeveral years makes, than on the ſoil or climate where the 
yine is produced. 1 | 

Tartar is either white or red, according to the colour of the 
vine it is produced from. ns 


That which comes from Germany is accounted the beſt, as 


king taken out of thoſe monſtrous tuns, ſome of which hold 


1000 pipes of wine; ſo that the ſalt has time to come to its con- 
iſtence, which is one of the chief qualities to be regarded in 


Tartar. 


That of Montpellier is the next in order ; then that of Lyons, 5 


Paris, &c. | 
White Tartar is preferred, and for ſome uſes is really better : 
The marks of good Tartar, of either kind, are, its being thick, 
hittle, brilliant, and very little earthy. S 
Tartar is of conſiderable uſe with dyers, as it ſerves to diſpoſe 
the ſtuffs to take the colours the better. = 
Salt of TARTAR, is made of Tartar waſhed, ground, puri- 


an bed, and calcined in paper by a reverberatory fire; or it is made 


V pulveriſing what remains in the retort, after the diſtillation 


inf Tartar. On the one or the other of theſe preparations, they 


jour a great quantity of hot water to make a ley of it; this they 


iltrate, and evaporate the liquor by a ſand-heat, until the fixed 


alt be found at the bottom of the veſſel: This is the alcali or 
fred ſalt of Tartar. — | 

The way of making a very fine and pure ſalt of TARTAR. 
Neri makes uſe of no falt of Tartar in all his preparations of 


utifical gems ; notwithſtanding, this ſalt being prepared after a 
tertain way, we ſhall here relate it for the ſake of the curious, It 
krves in a great meaſure to work the cryſtal, being a true ve- 
icle for the better introducing the colours that are to be given, 


ad which is of uſe for the tinctures ſeveral ways. . 
Thoſe, who in the operations of artificial gems have made n 


a ſulphur and foulneſs in it, which renders cryſtal obſcure, and 

conſequently would be hurtful in theſe operations. 
To make this ſalt, you muſt calcine your Tartar until it be- 
fomes grey, and not to perfect whiteneſs, and then diſſolve it 
1 


uſe of ſalt of Tartar, have without doubt been ignorant of this fine 
preparation of it; for, if you uſe ordinary ſalt of tartar, there is 
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in warm water to extract the ſalt; filtre that water, and then 
evaporate it over the fire; then you will have remaining at the M and 
bottom of the veſſel a white ſalt. in 
To take away all foulneſs from the ſalt, diſſolve it again in time 
warm water, then evaporate it again over a gentle fire, take it * 
off the fire, and caſt it into cold water, and you will find it will Wl ® i 
leave on the ſurface of the water a thick froth, which you muſt fell 
ſẽim off with a ſkimmer, that has little holes no bigger than a b ado\ 
fmall pin's head; put the veſſel again on the fire, and evaporate = 
the water as before; then take it off the fire, and caſt upon it ind 
freſh cold water, and ſkim it well as before; reiterate this pro- celv 
ceſs until you find no more froth, then evaporate the whole over then 
a gentle fire until it be dry, and you will have a ſalt of Tartar they 
well purified, which is not fo fuſible as the other, becauſe it is me 
free from all that unctuoſity which cauſes the ſuſion. _ 
| Keep this ſalt of Tartar in a veſſel well ſtopped, and uſe of it , 
in cryſtal with your colours, when you ſet them to melt. ba 
Although this ſalt of Tartar be very fine and pure, yet it is] 2 
not that of the philoſophers, which has far more virtue, and knit 
opens more powerfully the metals and minerals where it is em- E 
ployed, though it be of the ſame nature as this, and extracted arg 
from the ſame principal. LT ai 
TAWING, is the art or manner of dreſſing ſkins in white, ei 
to fit them for uſe in divers manufactures, particularly gloves, F 
&c. as chiefly thoſe of lamb, ſheep, kids, goats, &c. bort 
Faving cleared the ſkins of woo! or hair by the means of and 
lime, &c. as is deſcribed in the article SHAMMY, they are the 
laid in a large vat of wood or ſtone, ſet on the ground full of I U 
water, in which quick-lime has been lacked ; in this they are} yolk 
to lie for a month or ſix weeks, as the weather is more or leſs paſt 
hos, or as the ſkins are required to be more or leſs ſoft and & 
plant. | „ | | 
While they are in the vat, the water and lime is changed twice, } the 
and the ſkins are taken out and put in again every day. | 13 
When they are taken out for the laſt time, they are laid all * 
night to ſoak in a running water, to get out the greateſt part of th 
the lime; and in the morning are laid together by ſixes one they 
upon another, upon the wooden leg, and are ſcraped ſtoutly one the 
aſter another, to get the fleſh off from the fleſhy ſide, with a| £ 
cutting two-handed inſtrument called a knife; and then they cut "MN 
off the legs, if they are not cut off before, and other ſuperfluous ey 


parts about the extremes, 


Then they are laid in a vat or pit with a little water; where pe - 
they are weil fulled with wooden peſtles for the ſpace of a qual. 
ter of an hour, and then the vat is filled up with water, and} 


In 


they are rinſed in it. 
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In the next place they are thrown on a clean pavement to drain; 
ind afterwards caſt into a freſh pit of water, out of which they 
inſe them well; and are laid again on the wooden leg ſix at a 
time with the hair ſide outermoſt, over which they Tub a kind 
of whetſtone very briſkly to ſoften and fit them to receive four 
ar five more preparations, given them on the leg, both on the 
= {hh ſide and the hair fide, with the knife, after the manner 
WM ibove-mentioned. 7 | 
= After this they are put into a pit of water and wheaten bran, 
and ſtirred about in it with wooden poles, till the bran is per- 
ceived to ſtick to them; and then they are left : As they riſe of 
themſelves to the top of the water by a kind of fermentation, 
they are plunged down again to the bottom; and at the ſame 
time fire is ſet to the liquor, which takes as eaftly as if it were 
brandy, but goes out the moment the ſkins are all covered. 
They repeat this operation as often as the ſkins riſe above the 
vater; and, when they have done rifing, they take them out, lay 
them on the wooden leg, the fleſhy {ide outwards, and paſs the 
knife over them to ſcrape off the bran. = 
Having thus cleared them of the bran, they lay the ſkins in a 
large baſket, and load them with huge ſtones to promote their 


their feeding, which is performed after the manner tollowing : 

For one hundred of large ſheep-ſkins, and for ſmaller in pros 
portion, they take eight pounds of alum, and three of ſea- ſalt, 
and melt the whole with water in a veſſel over the fire, pouring 
the diſſolution out, while yet lukewarm, into a kind of trough, 
rin which are twenty pounds of the fineſt wheat flower, with the 
yolks of eight dozen of eggs; of all which is formed a kind of a 
14 paſte, a little thicker than children's pap; which, when done, 


ng WI put into another veſſel to be uſed in the following manner: 
They pour a quantity of hot water into the trough, in which 
ce, the paſte was prepared, mixing two ſpoonfuls of the paſte with 


It; to do which they uſe a wooden ſpoon, which contains juſt 


all s much as is required for a dozen of ſkins : And when the whole 


of WM well diluted two dozen of the ſkins are plunged into it; but 
they take care that the water be not too hot, which would ſpoil 
the paſte, and burn the ſkins. EE . 
ha After they have lain ſome time in the trough, thay take them 
| out one after another with the hand, and ftretch them out ; this 
ous they do twice; and, after they have given them all their paſte, 
they put them into tubs, and there full them afreſh with wooden 
peſtles. 1 Rn 
7 Then they put them into a vat, where they are ſuffered to lie 
and for five or ſix days, or more; then they take them out in fair 


taining; and, when they have drained ſufficiently, they give them 


Weather, and hang them out to dry on cords or racks, and the 
5 quicker 
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quicker they are dried the better it is; for, if they be too lone | 7 
a drying, the ſalt and alum within them are apt to make them WI dire 
riſe in a grain, which is an eſſential fault in this kind of dreſſin kett 

When the ſkins are dry, they are made up into bundles, 7 one 
Juſt dipped in fair water, and taken out and drained, and being ther 
thrown into an empty tub, and after having lain ſome time, are bag 

taken out, and trampled under foot. nigh 

Then they draw them over a flat iron inſtrument, the top of It, 2 
which is round like a battledore, and the bottom fixed into a c | 
wooden block, to firetch and apen them; and, having been o- 1 
pened, they are hung in the air upon cords to dry; and, being wit! 
dry, they are opened a ſecond time, by paſſing them again over t h 
the ſame inſtrument. l 8 | _ FL 

In the laſt place they are laid on a table, pulled out, and laid and 
ſmooth, and are then fit for ſale. 5 = caul 

After the ſame manner are dreſſed horſes, cows, calves, ſkins, con 
&c. for the ſaddlers, harneſs-makers, &c. as alſo thoſe of dogs, bb tt 
wolves, bears, &c. except that in theſe they omit uſing the paſte, WM tber 
falt and alum water being ſufficient. | | mos 

To dye ftuff a brown or TAWNY, Put a handful of madder but 
into a kettle of hot water, ſtir it very well about, and let it ſtand i 1 
and ſettle a while; moiſten the ſtuff with it, then roll it up, and Jour 
put it into the kettle upon the roll ; and, when you find that the or d 
colour does no longer fall upon it, then add to it two handfuls fro 

of madder, and let it cool; and, when you perceive it to be . 1 
boiled to a half red colour, throw in a pailful of the black dye ing: 
into the madder ſuds, ſtir them together, and make a wood fire 1 
under the kettle : For, having its proper heat, it turns the better len 
to brown; and, if it be not dark enough, throw in another pail WI " t. 
of the black dye, or more, until it becomes of the colour you the 
would have it; then work the ſtuff in it very well upon, or with, and 
the roller, to hinder it from ſpotting.  _ . has 

A deep Tawny. Let the ſtuffs be firſt dyed a madder red, e. 
then take the dye off the fire, and put a quart of black dye into 1 

it for every pound of ſtuff; heat it, and put the ſtuffs into it, and der 
work it ſo long until it hath taken the dye ſufficiently ; then cool | _ 

| { 


it, and it will be a laſting dye. . My 
To dye a crimſon TAWNY with cochineal. Alum and prepare il bm 
the ſilk as for crimſon, then fill a clean kettle with fair water, as | 
and ſome blue wood ſuds, of each a like quantity; and then for { 
every pound of filk put in one ounce of galls and one ounce and Ml K 
an half of cochineal; and, afterwards, having firſt rinfed the of t 
ſilks, put them in, ſtir them about carefully to prevent their fror 
being variegated or ſpotted ; becauſe the Provence wood ſuds are : 
apt to ſpot, if they be not violently ſtirred ; let the filk lie one the) 
Whole night in the ſuds, then rinſe it out and dry it. 


To 
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Jo dhe filk a crimſon deep Tawny. Firſt prepare the ſilks, as 
directed for crimſon ; put a ſufficient quantity of liquor into a clean 
kettle, and for every pound of ſilk put in one pound of madder, 
one pound of galls, and half a pound of blue wood; and boil 
them together with the ſilk for an hour, putting the wood into a 
hag to prevent its hanging in the ſilk, Let the ſilk lie a whole 
night in the liquor, in the morning take it out, wring it, rinſe 
it, and beat it well, then rinſe it again; and afterwards beat and 


dry it. | 

TAX, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a luſty young man 
with an oaken crown, in his right hand a pair of ſhears, a ſheep 
at his feet; in his left hand ears of corn, an olive-branch, and 
a bunch of grapes hanging down, without breeches, his arms 
and legs bare, the ſoles of his feet callous, — He is robuſt, be- 
cauſe Faxes are the nerves of the commonwealth ; the oaken 
crown denotes his ſtrength ; the ſhears allude to the ſaying, It 
is the part of a good ſhepherd to ſhear the ſheep, and not to flay 
them ; the things in his hand ſhew, that Taxes are laid upon 


thoſe that Taxes ſhould be levied upon, not for mere covetouſneſs, 


but for the public weal, without any other deſign. 

TEINT'S, and ſemi-teints, in painting, are the ſeveral co- 
Jours uſed in a picture, conſidered as more or leſs high, or bright 
or deep, or thin or weakened, or diminiſhed, &c. to give the 


proper relievo or ſoftneſs, or diſtance, &c. of the ſeveral objects. 


TELLUS, the goddeſs of the earth, is repreſented, in paint- 
ing, cloathed in a green mantle. EG 
TEMPERANCE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a gen- 
tewoman, holding a bridle in one hand, and the ſtay of a Hock 
in the other, an elephant by her. — The bridle and ſtay denote 
the buſineſs of Temperance to bridle and moderate the appetite 
and inordinare paſſions, as time ſerves ; the elephant, becauſe it 
has once been accuſtomed to a certain quantity of meat, it never 
exceeds, but keeps ſtrictly to that, and will eat no more. 
TEMPERING fteel and iron, is a preparing them, in or- 
der to render them either more compact, hard, and firm, or 


more ſoft and pliant, according as the uſes of them ſhall require: 


Theſe metals are tempered by plunging them, while red-hot, in 


lome liquor prepared for the purpoſe ; ſometimes, in pure water, 


as lockſmiths, &c. which ſeldom uſe any other. 

And ſometimes a compoſition of divers juices, liquors, &c. 
8 uſed ; which is various according to the manner and experience 
of the workman, as vinegar, mouſe- ear water, the water oozing 
from broken glaſſes, ſoot, ſalt, oil, &c, 

To harden and temper Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swediſh ſteel, 
they muſt have a pretty high heat given them, and then be ſud- 
denly quenched in water to make them hard: But * and 

ene- 
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Venetian ſteel will require no more than a blood- red heat before 


it is quen che. 
If the ſteel be too hard or brittle for an edged tool, &c. take 


it down by rubbing a piece of grind-ſtone or whet-ſtone hard 1 
upon the work, to take off the black ſcurf; then brighten or ooh 
heat it in the fire, and as it grows hotter you will ſee the colour : 
change by degrees, coming firſt to a ſtraw or light goldiſh colour, 7 
then to a darker goldiſh colour, and at laſt to a blue colour. N 
Chuſe ſuch of theſe colours as the work requires, then quench pale 
it ſuddenly in the water. oY = "I 
The light gold colour is for files, cold chiſſels, and punches to 
punch iron and ſteel] : The dark goldiſh colour for punches to uſe be. 
on braſs, &c. the blue colour gives the temper for ſprings. | 1 
The Tempering of files and needles is performed after a pecu- 
har manner. . i mak 
The ancients appear to have had ſome better method of Tem. WI! 
pering, than any of the moderns are acquainted withal ; witneſs | eh 
their works in porphyry, a ſtone fo hard that none of our tools Per 
make an impreſſion upon it. | | * 
Antonio TEM PES TA, born in the year 1555, ſcholar of John i 
Strada, a Fleming, lived at Rome, excelled in battles and hunt- 0 
ing- pieces; died in the year 1630, aged ſeventy-five years. a 
nn * a kind of ſtatue or column, adorned at the um 
TERMINUS, top with the figure of a man's, woman's, or as 
ſatyr's head as a capital, and the lower ending in a kind of ſheath Wl 
or ſcabbard. — Theſe are ſuppoſed to have taken their name from 17 
the Roman deity Terminus, whom they eſteemed as the pro- 
tector of land- marks, whoſe ſtatue, made without either hands oupt 
or feet, that he might not change his place, was wont to be ſet 3 
up at the bounds of lands to ſeparate them. N | n 
Theſe are alſo by ſome called Thermes, and derived from H 
Hermes, a name given by the Greeks to the god Mercury, who, 'P 
as they believed, preſided over the highways ; whoſe ſtatue, | | 
made in the form before- mentioned, was erected in ſeveral croſs- 18 
ways in the city of Athens, &cc. | 1 * a 
TERROR, when it is exceſſive, cauſeth the eye-brow to be ＋ 
very much raiſed in the middle; and the muſcles, which per- Ph 
form the motion of theſe parts, very much marked and ſwelled, wg 
and preſſed one againſt another, being drawn down over the ok 
nofe, which will ſeem to be drawn up, as alſo the noſtrils. 4a 


The eyes ought to appear intirely open, the upper eye-lid hid wake 
under the brow ; the white of the eye ought to be environed 


with red; the eye-ball as it were wandering, and ſituated nearer win 
to the lower part of the eye than the upper ; the lower parts of = 
the under eye-lids ſwelled and livid. 8 ＋. 

The muſcles of the noſe and the hands alſo ſwelled ; the muſ- try 


cles 
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des of the cheeks extremely marked, and drawn into a point on 

each ſide of the noſtrils. N 
The mouth muſt be very open, and the corners very ap- 
ent. | | 

Every thing muſt be very much marked about the forehead 

and eyes; the muſcles and veins ef the neck muſt be very much 

niſed and apparent; the hair ſtanding up an end, the complexion 


| pale and livid, and more eſpecially the end of the noſe, the lips, 


ears, and about the eyes. 
If the eyes appear extremely open in this paſſion, it is becauſe 


be ſoul makes uſe of them to obſerve the nature of the object, 


nhich cauſes the fright. 


The eye-brow drawn down at one end, and raiſed at the other, 


makes is appear, that the part raiſed ſeems as if it would be 
jined to the brain, to ſecure it from the ill which the ſoul ap- 
prehends ; and by the end which is drawn downwards, and ap- 
pears ſwelled, we find that in this condition the ſpirits come 
pentifully from the brain, as it were to cover the ſoul, and de- 
end it from the ill which it fears. | 

The openneſs of the mouth indicates, that the heart is op- 
preſſed by the blood, which is retired towards it; which obliges 


tim that is poſſeſſed with this paſſion, when he would breathe, 


to make an effort, which cauſes the mouth to open wide ; and 


yhich, in paſſing by the organs of the voice, makes a kind of 


narticulate ſound. 


Terror hath a great many of the motions of horror, but they 


dught to appear greater and more extended; the arms ſtretched 
out ſtraight forward, the legs in an action of flying with all 
their force, and all the parts of the body in diſorder. See 
. „ 
P 4 P Peter TES TA, of Lucca, a painter and co- 
pious engraver, born in the year 1611, ſcho- 
hr of Dominichino, and Peter Cortona, lived at Rome, excelled 


n hiſtory, died in the year 1650, aged thirty- nine, uſed theſe 


tyo marks. 


THEFT, repreſented, in painting,” &c. by a pale youth, 


toathed in a wolf's ſkin, his arms and legs bare, with winged 
et at midnight; in one hand a purſe, a knife in the other with 
apicklock ; the ears of a hare, and ſeems to be in fear. — Youth 
hews imprudence, that will not take warning; the paleneſs and 
lare's ears, continual ſuſpicion and fear, and therefore it loves 
darkneſs; the ſkin, becauſe the wolf lives by rapine; the bar- 
renneſs ſhews him in diſtreſs; and the winged feet his flying 
from juſtice. 2 55 
THEOLOGY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a lady 
wth two faces unlike one another, looking with the youngeſt 
Vol, II. = towards 
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towards heaven, with che old face towards the earth; ſits be 
a globe full of ſtars, her right hand on her breaſt, her left to- po 
wards the earth, holding up her train, a wheel by it.— The int 
wheel denotes divinity not touching the earth, but by its WW yt 
circumference ; ſo ſhould a divine keep himſelf unſpotted from 
the world; ſitting upon a globe ſhews, that divinity repoſes in WM &c 
no inferior thing ; her hands, gravity ; the ſkirt of her garment ty, 
ſhews, that ſome part of divinity extends to low things, though WW on 
neceſſary. 8 of 
THEORY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a young wo- Wl mn 
man looking upwards, her hands claſped together, a pair of com- the 
paſſes on her head, nobly clad in purple, ſeeming to deſcend the | 
ſtairs, — The colour of her garment ſhews, that the ſky termi- WM mi 
nates our ſight ; her face, that the intellect is taken up in ce- gi 
leſtial things; the ſtairs, that things intelligible have order, pro- wil 
ceeding by degrees from things near to things afar off; the ta 
compaſſes are the moſt proper inſtrument for meaſuring, which WM thc 
perpetuate the name of an author. WT lin! 
THETTHS, a ſea goddeſs, is repreſented, in painting, Sc. as Wl he 
a lady of a brown complexion, her hair diſhevelled, adorned it! 
with a coronet of periwinkle and eſcallop ſhells, clad in a mantle tha 
of a ſea-green colour, adorned with bracelets of amber about her WM no 
neck and arms, and holding in her hand a branch of coral. dos 
Pellegrino TIFALDI, called otherwiſe Pellegrino da Bologna, | 
born in the year 1522, ſcholar of Dan. da Volterra, lived at WM an 
Bologna, Rome, and Milan; excelled in hiſtory and architec- W mc 


ture; died in the year 1592, aged ſeventy years. [ 

Henry TTILSON, was an Engliſh face-painter of good note, 
born in London ; after he had been inſtructed for ſome time by | 
Sir Peter Lely, in the nature of face-painting, he travelled into | 
Italy, where he ſtaid ſix or ſeven years; and, during that time, | 
he copied, with wonderful care and exactneſs, a great number | 
of pictures of the beſt maſters ; by which means, at his return 
to England, he became not a little famous in the portrait way. | 

He had alſo a particular genius for crayons, in which he per- 
formed admirably well, after the pictures of Corregio, Titian, | 
and the Caracci, while he was at Rome. He died at thirty-ſix } 
years of age, and lies buried in St. Clement's. 

TIMBER work. —The manner of colouring all manner of 

Timber work, as wainſcot, doors, windows, poſts, rails, pales, 


gates, border-boards for gardens, &c. which require either W or 
beauty or preſervation from the violence of rain, or injury of ſor 
weather, is as follows : SE. 
Suppoſe there be a ſet of paliſadoes, or a pair of gates, or ſome I it b 
oſts and rails to be painted in a ſtone colour. {hr 


Firſt, look over the work, and take notice whether the jour ſta, 
; 
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open in the gates, or whether there be any large cleſts in the 
s; for, if theſe are not ſecured, the wet will inſinuate itſelf 
into thoſe defects, and make the quicker diſpatch in rotting the 
whole work. 

Therefore, the firſt thing to be done, is to ſtop up thoſe cleſts, 
de. ſmooth and even, with a ſubſtance which painters call put- 
ty, which is made of whiting and linſeed oil, well beaten together 
on a grinding ſtone, or with a wooden mallet, to the conſiſtence 
of a very thick dough ; and with this let all the crannies, clefts, 
and other defects, be well filled up, ſo that it may be cqual to 
the ſurface or outſide of the things to be painted. 

Then prime the work with Spaniſh brown well ground, and 


be 


mixed very thin with linſeed oil; with this do over the work, 


giving it as much oil as it will drink up; this, in about two days, 
vill be indifferent dry. Then, if you would do the work ſub- 
ſtantially, do it again with the ſame priming colour; when it is 
thorough dry, take white lead, well ground and tempered with 
linſeed oil, but not too thin; for the ſtiffer you work it, if it 


be not too ſtiff, the better body will be laid on, and the longer 
it will laſt: Rub this colour on well with a large briſtle bruſh, 


that the whole ſurface of the work be ſo intirely covered, that 
no crack nor corner may remain bare; which may be eaſily 
done, by jobbing in the point of a briſtle bruſh. 

Let this firſt colouring dry, and then go over it a ſecond time; 
and, if you pleaſe, a third alſo; the charge will be but little 
more, but the advantage will be great in the duration. 

This courſe is ſufficient for every kind of Timber work, which 
requires only a plain colour, whether you cover the work with 
a ſtone colour, or elſe with a Timber colour with umber and 
white, or a lead colour with indigo and white. 

Some lay over their work only a coat of Spaniſh, brown, by 
tempering it up more ſtiff than was done for the two firſt pri- 
mings; which, in ſome reſpects, is the cheapeſt way of all, and 
preſerves the Timber perhaps as well as any. | | 

Note, If, when you have made uſe of your colours, there be 
occaſion for a ſmall ceſſation, until the work be finiſhed ; in this 
caſe, you muſt cover the colour that remains in the pot with wa- 
ter, which will prevent its drying and ſkinning over. 


And the pencils alſo, or bruſhes, ſhould be waſhed out in 


clear linſeed oil, and then in warm ſoap-ſuds ; for if either oil, 
4 colours, be once dried in the bruſh or pencil, they are ſpoiled 
r ever. ns 5 
It has been obſerved, that Timber laid over with white, when 
it has ſtood ſome time in the weather, the colour will crack and 
ſhrink up together, juſt as pitch does, if laid on any thing that 
ſtands in the ſun. The cauſe of this is, that the colour was laid 
e „„ on. 
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on with too ſtiff a body; for, being wrought too thick once, 
it will dry with a ſkin on the outſide, which will keep the inſide 
moiſt, and prevent its binding firm, from whence thoſe cracks 
proceed. 

O out- door painting in general. Doors, ſhop- windows, win. 
dow- frames, pediments, architraves, friezes, corniches, and all 
other Timber works, that are expoſed to the weather, ought at 
firſt ſetting up to be primed with Spaniſh brown, Spaniſh white, 
and red lead, about a fifth, to cauſe the other two colours to dry. 

Theſe, being well ground with linſeed oil, will make a ve! 
good primer; then afterwards with the ſame colour, but whiter, 
for a ſecond primer; and laſtly, with a fair white made of white 
lead, and about a fifth part in quantity, not in weight, of Spaniſh 
white. 
| Now he that is able to bring the work thus far on, has pro- 
ceeded to the higheſt pitch of that vulgar painting, that aims at 
preſervation beyond beauty, though ſomething of beauty is ne- 
ceſſarily included in this alſo. But this is not all, for he that is 
arrived thus far, is in a fair way to other perfections in the art of 
painting; but for the pannelling of wainſcot with its proper ſha- 
dows, and for imitating olive and walnut wood, marbles, and 
ſuch- like, theſe muſt be attained to by ocular inſpection, it being 
impoſſible to deliver the manner of the operation by precept, 
without example: And I am bold to affirm, that a man ſhall 
gain more knowledge by one day's experience, than by an hun- 
dred ſpent to acquire it ſome other way. . 

I adviſe therefore all thoſe, that deſire an inſight into the bu- 
ſineſs, to be a little curious, if opportunity offers, in obſerving 
the manner of a painter's working, not only in grinding his co- 
lours, but alſo in laying them on, and working in them; in all 
theſe obſerving the motion of his hand in the manage of any 
kind of tool : And by this means, with a little imitation, joined 

to the directions here given, I doubt not, but in a ſhort time, 
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you may arrive to great proficiency in the buſineſs of vulgar . fl 
painting. | 1 e | 
Take notice, that if you ſhall at any time have occaſion to ni. 

' uſe either bruſhes that are very ſmall, or pencils, as in many MI cul 
caſes there will be occaſion; you ought then to diſpoſe of the III ice 
colours you uſe upon a pallet, and then work and temper them MF thr 
about with your pencil, that the pencil may carry away the more hai 
colour: For you are to note, that, if a pencil be only dipped in 
a pot of colour, it brings out no more with it than what hangs |} inc 
on the outſide, and that will work but a little way; whereas, J nat 
if you rub the pencil about in the colour, on the pallet, a good IF wil 


quantity of colour will be taken up in the body of the pencil; tic: 
and, beſides all this, you may work your pencils better to a point MM 
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| TIN 225 
on a pallet, than you can do in a pot; the point of a pencil 
being of great uſe in divers caſes, eſpecially in drawing of lines. 


TIME, is drawn ſtanding upon an old ruin, winged, and with 


iron teeth. Or thus; as an old man cloathed in a garment of 
ſtars, having upon his head a garland of roſes, ears of corn, and 
dry ſticks, ſanding upon the zodiac, Holding a looking-glaſs in 
one hand, and having two children at his feet, the one fat, and 
the other lean, both writing in one book ; upon the head of one 
is the ſun, and upon the other the moon. 1 1 

It is alſo repreſented by an old man, bald behind, winged, 


with a ſcythe and an hour-glaſs, having a lock of hair on his fore- 


head, but bald behind. e 

TIN, is a whitiſh metal, ſofter than filver, yet much harder 
than lead. | 

Several, both chymiſts and others, account Tin an imperfect 
metal, generated of two different ſeeds, viz. that of filver and 
that of lead, which renders it a kind of compound of both ; and 


accordingly it is frequently found in both lead and filver mines. 


But Tin has its proper mines, of which our counties of Corn- 
wal and Devonſhire are a ſufficient proof ; the greateſt part of 
the Tin conſumed in Europe being got out of them. 


The principal characters, or properties of Tin, as they are 


enumerated by M. Boerhaave, are, that it is the lighteſt of all 
metals, very little ductile or elaſtic ; the moſt fuſible and vola- 


tile of all metals, ſcarce diſſolvable by acids, unleſs by thoſe of 


the weaker ſorts; and eaſily and intimately miſcible with other 


metals, the ductility of which becomes diminiſhed by ſuch a mix- 


are. | | 
The ſame author concludes, that ſulphur is a prevailing in- 
gredient in Tin, and deduces ſeveral of its properties therefrom. 
He likewiſe adds, that, could the metal be purged of this hetero- 
geneous ſulphur, it it probable it would be found no other than 
hlver. F 

The method of getting, preparing, &c. TiN, in the Cornih 


mines. — The working of the Tin mines is very hard and diffi- 


cult; not only by reaſon of the great depth, which the veins de- 
ſcend to, even as low as fifty fathom ; but alſo becaule the rocks, 
through which paſſages are frequently to be cut, are often ſo 
hard, that the workman cannot dig a foot in a week. 


Nor is the ſoft ſhaking earth found in Tin mines much leſs 


inconvenient to the workmen, both by reaſon of fœtid, malig- 


nant vapours it exhales, and of the currents of water often met 


with therein: All theſe diſadvantages together render it imprac- 

ticable for the workmen to hold it above four hours together. 
The mineral ſtones, or glebe, being dug and drawn out of 

the mine, is there broke to pieces with large iron mallets; then 
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brought ton ſtamping-mill, where it is pounded ſmaller with 7 
ſtampers, like thoſe of paper-mills ; and the water, paſſing thry WM 


it, waſhes away the earthy parts, leaving the metallic ones be. WM 7 
hind. This lotion, or waſhing, is repeated twice to make the ind 
better ſeparation. iin 
When this has been done, they dry it in a furnace on iron nec 
plates, and afterwards grind it very fine in a craſing mill; then WY the 
they waſh it again, and then dry it: And in this ſtate the metal. I 
lic matter is called block or black Tin. = |S 
To convert it into Tin, i. e. into white Tin, they carry it 7 
to a furnace or blowing-houſe ; where, by means of a charcoal YI nul 
fire, kept up with huge bellows, worked with water, it is melt- Wl ofte 
ed. After it has paſſed all theſe preparations, and is grown cold, I 1 
they forge it, which is the laſt thing done to it in the works. ore 
The droſs, or ſcoria, being ſcummed off, and the tin in fu- unt 
fion, and being melted down with freſh ore, runs into metal, fily 
and even the cauſalty, i. e. the matter waſhed and ſeparated from 7 
the metal in the mill, being thrown up in heaps, after reſting Bll a U 
fix or ſeven years, they fetch it over again, and it yields as good er! 
'Tin as any of that in Germany. ind 
The workmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of Tin, as moor Tin, 5 it t 
which is the beſt ſort, a foot of which weighs eighty pounds; . 7 
and mine Tin, which is the next, a foot of which weighs fifty- Tit 
two or fiſty pounds. The Tin got from the ſoft gravelly earth the 
they call pryan Tin, to diftinguiſh it from that got from the er 
ſtones, which 1s better by almoſt half. | „ 
Two pounds of black Tin, when melted, make about one of pen 
white. = int 
The method of aſſaying TIx.— To find whether Tin be ſoft its 
and ductile, or harſh and brittle, there are two kind of aſſays: I 
T be firſt is by putting the Tin into a hot braſs mould, and there I Ti 
melting it. . = 
If the metal be harſh, it will be heavier when it comes out tin 
than when it went in, otherwiſe it will be lighter. | 
The ſecond is, by caſting the melted Tin into a little mould FF tin 
made of thunderſtone. | me 
This mould has a little canal of a moderate length, which 
conducts the matter into a cavity, capable of containing half a I to 
billiard ball; if the Tin be harſh, it will appear whitiſh towards IF the 
the entry of the mould, otherwiſe it is tinged ſuperficially of a I he 
very faint bluiſh brown. BE „ 
To colour TIN or copper of a gold colour. — Set linſeed oil on the I it 
fire, ſcum it well, and put in amber and hepatic aloes, of each | 
a like quantity; ſtir them well together till it grows thick; then FF 15 
take it off, cover it cloſe, and ſet it in the earth for three days: ¶ at 


When 
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TIN 327 
When you uſe it, ſtrike the metal all over with it with a pencil- 
bruſh, let it dry, and it will be of a golden colour. 

To take away the ringing and foftneſs of Fin. —Melt the Tin, 
ind caſt in ſome quickſilver, remove it from the fire, and put 
it in a glaſs retort, with a large round belly, and a very long 
neck; heat it red-hot in the fire, until the mercury ſublimes, and 
the Tin remains at the bottom: Do this three or four times. 
The ſame may be done by calcining it three or four times, 

which means it will ſooner be red-hot than melt. 

To take away the ſoftneſs of TiN. You may effect this by gra- 
nulating it often, and then reducing it again, and quenching it 
often in vinegar, anda lixivium of falt of tartar, _ 

To take away the dead found of TIN. Diſſolve it in aqua-fortis 
oyer a gentle fire, until the water fly away; doing thus fo long, 


until it is all turned to a calx, which being mixed with calx of 


flver, and reduced, performs the work. 
To prevent TIN from cracking. Take falt and honey, of eac 

a like quantity, and mix them, melt the Tin, and put it twelve 

or more times into it, then ſtrain out the Tin, and it will purge 

and leave cracking ; put it into a crucible, lute it, and calcine 

it twenty-four hours, and it will be like calx of gold. 


To make a kind of counterfeit filver of Tin. Mingle filver with 


Tin melted with quickſilver, keeping it a long time in the fire; 
then being brittle it is made tough by keeping it in a gentle fire, 
or under hot embers, in a crucible, for about twenty-four hours. 

TIN glaſs, a mineral matter, white, ſmooth, and as to ap- 
pearance reſembling Tin; but hard, ſharp, brittle, and diſpoſed 
into ſhining ſcales, as it were pieces of glaſſes, whence it took 
its name. Tt is the ſame that is called biſmuth. 


TINNING, is the covering or lining any thing with melted 


Tin, or with Tin reduced to a very fine leat. 


Sauce-pans, and other kitchen utenſils, are tinned with melted 


tin ; and locks, bits, ſpurs, &c. with leaf tin, by the help of fire. 
Looking-glafles are foliated or tinned with thin ſheets of beaten 


tin; the whole bigneſs of the glaſs, applied and united to it by 


means of quickſilver. 


Plumbers uſe to tin or whiten their ſheets of lead; in order 


to which, they have a Tinning furnace, filled with live coal, at 


the two ſides of which two men are placed, who hold up the 


ſheets over the fire to heat; and the tin leaves being laid over 

them, as faſt as the ſheets grow hot, and the tin melts, they fix 

it on by rubbing and ſtretching it with tow and roſin. 
Giacomo Robufti, called TINTORETTO), born in the year 


1512, ſcholar of Titian, ſtudied Michael Angelo for deſign, lived 


at Venice, excelled in hiſtory and portraits died in 1594, aged 
eighty- two years. 5 
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_ TOPAYZ, a precious ſtone, eſteemed of the third order after 1 
the diamond. It is of a beautiful yellow, or gold colour, tran. 


parent, very hard, and takes a fine poliſh. 
It is found in Bohemia, ſeveral parts of the Indies, Ethiopia, | 
Arabia, and Peru, and is the true chryſolite of the ancients, 


Thoſe of Bohemia are yellow and a little blackiſh, the ſofteſt | : 


of all, and their poliſh the coarſeſt. 


Thoſe of Peru are ſofter than the oriental ones, but their co- 
Jour is much the ſame ; the colour of the oriental ones border 
upon the orange, and they are the moſt eſteemed ; thoſe of Ma- 
 dagaſcar were formerly valued, but are now accounted good for i 


little, 


The Topaz i is eaſily counterfeited, ad there may be coun 3 
terfeit ones made, which to the eye wil not come behind the na- 


tural ones. 


To make an oriental Tor AZ. Take natural cryſtal and ſatur- 
nus glorificatus ten ounces, of very good orpiment one ounce, 
reduced to fine powder: After having mixed them well together, 
put them into a crucible, covered with another, which lute and 
dry well; then put it into a glaſs-houſe furnace for three hours, | 


and then let it cool gently in the annealing furnace, Having 


taken your matter out of your crucible, you may cut and poliſh | 


It as you pleaſe, and you will have a very fine oriental Topaz. 


TOREUMATOGRAPHY, a term of art derived from the ö 
Greek, and uſed to ſignify the knowledge, or rather the de- 


ſcription of ancient ſculptures and baſſo-relievo's. 


TOREUTICE, a Greek term, uſed to ſignify that part of f 


ſculpture, commonly called Turning. 


TORTOISE Fell, is the ſpoils or cover of a teſtaceous ani- 
mal, uſed in inlaying, and various other uſes, as ſnuff- boxes, g 


combs. and other utenſils. 
There are two kind of Tortoiſes, viz. land and ſea. 


The ſea Tortoiſe again is of four kinds, viz. the freſh Tortoiſe, | 
the caret, the cahohanna, and the lager-hu : But it is the caret 
alone, that furniſhes that beautiful ſhell ſo much admired i in Eu- 


rope. 


The ſhell of the caret is thick, and conſiſts of two parts; the | 


upper, which covers the back; and the lower the belly: The 


two are joined together at the ſides by ſtrong ligaments, but yet 


allow of a little motion: 


In the fore-part is an aperture for the head and legs, and be- | 


hind for the hind legs and tail. 


It is the under ſhell alone is uſed : To ſeparate it from the up- | 


per, they make a little fire beneath it, and as ſoon as ever it is 


warm the under ſhell becomes eaſily ſeparable from the upper | 


with the point of a knife, and is taken off in laminæ, or leaves, 
without 
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without killing the animal, which it is ſaid, being turned to ſea 
gain, gets a new ſhell. - 3 | 
The whole ſpoils of the caret conſiſt in thirteen leaves, eight 
of them flat, and five a little bent ; of the flat ones, there are 
four large ones, about a foot long, and ſeven inches broad. 

The beſt ſhell is thick, clear, tranſparent, of the colour of 
antimony, ſprinkled with brown and white, 

When it is uſed in marquetry, or inlaid work, workmen give 
it what colour they pleaſe, by means of coloured leaves of metal, 
which they put underneath them. 

To counterfeit TORTOISE ſhell. In order to perform this well, 
let the wood you intend to work on be very cloſe-grained, clean, 
and ſmooth wrought off, as pear-tree or the like ; but, if it be 
rough-grained, it muſt have a ground of ſize and whiting, as is 
done in rough japanning for coarſe-grained woods ; ruſh it 
ſmooth, and go over it with ſeed-lac varniſh, the breadth of a 
filver leaf, which take up with cotton, and lay on it moiſt as 


cloſe as may be; then waſh again, and lay on another leaf of 


ſilver, and fo continue to do, until you have laid the wood all 


over with filver, and when it is dry ſweep off all the looſe filver 


with a hair bruſh. Then grind Cologn earth very fine, and mix 
it with gum water and common ſize ; and with this having added 
more ſize or gum water than it was ground withal, ſpot or cloud 
the ground-work, having a fine true natural ſhell by you to imi- 


tate; and, when this is done, you will perceive ſeveral reds, 
lighter and darker, appear on the edges of the black, and many 


times lie in ſtreaks, on the tranſparent part of the ſhell, To imi- 
tate this finely, grind ſanguis draconis with gum water, and with 
a fine pencil draw thoſe warm reds, fluſhing it in about the dark 
places more thick ; but fainter and thinner, and with leſs colour, 
towards the lighter parts, ſo ſweetening it, that it may in a man- 
ner loſe the red, being ſunk in the ſilver or more tranſparent 
varts... 1 
When it is done and dried, give it at leaſt ſix waſhes of ſeed- 
lac varniſh ; and, twenty-four hours after, ruſh it gently ; and, 
when it is ſmooth and fit for the ſecond operation, grind gam- 
boge very fine, and put it into as much ſeed-lJac varniſh as will 
waſh it ſix times more, and let it ſtand twelve hours, and give 
it the third varniſhing ; and with the laſt mixture waſh it ſo of- 
ten, that the ſilver is changed to a golden colour, and the work 
is finiſhed. . | | 
TRACING, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman, 


her head winged, her garment ſpread all over with ants, hold- 
ing up her right arm; and with her fore-finger, with which ſhe 


points at a crane and with her other fore-finger, a hound full 
cent after his game. The wings denote elevation of intellect, 
. the 
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the ants always ſearching out what is moſt convenient for their 95 
livelihood ; the crane, an inquiſitive man, that would inveſtigate 4 


ſublime things at a diſtance. 


TRAGACANTH, + kind of gum, oozing out at incifions 1; 
made in the trunk and larger branches 


ADRACANTH, 
of a plant, or little ſhrub of the fame name. 


Mr. Tournefort tells us, the naked hillocks of mount Ida in : 
Candia produce a deal of the plant kr irons which gives 
: June, and in the fol. 77 
lowing months; when the nutritious juice of the plant, thicken. 


the cum ſpontaneouſly towards the end 


ed by the heat, burſts moſt of the veſſels it is contained in, 


- This juice coagulates in threads, which make their way into ® 
che pores of the bark; where being pufhed forwards by new juice, 
they get through the bark, and are at length hardened in the air, 
either into little Jumps, or into twifted pieces, in form of little 
worms, longer or ſhorter, according to the matter of which they Þ 


are formed. | 


This plant grows alſo in ſeveral places of the Levant, par- 


_ ticularly about ers 
The gum is of different colours and qualities ; ſome being 


white, others preyifh ; ſome red, and ſome almoſt black; but 


the white is the beſt. 


It ſhould be choſen clear, ſmooth, and twiſted, like little 


worms. | 


TRAGEDY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a gentle. 

woman all in mourning, a bloody dagger in her right hand, b7 
old, and divers precious 

jewels, ſhe being ſhod with cothurni.— The mourning ſuits beſt 
with Tragedy, containing nothing but the ruin of princes by vi- 
olent death, which is demonſtrated by the bloody dagger; the 
cothurni, or ſocks, were worn by princes, to diſtinguiſh them 
from peaſants ; they ſhew that Tragedy requires gravity and con- 


her on the ground a garment of cloth o 


ception, neither mean nor trivial. 


| TRANSPARENCY, is a quality in certain bodies, whereby | 


they give paſſage to the rays of light. 


To make the ſilver TREE of the philoſophers. Take aqua-for- | 
tis four ounces, fine ſilver one ounce, which diſſolve in it; then 
take aqua-fortis two ounces, in which diffolve quickſilver; mix 
theſe two liquors together in a clear glaſs, with a pint of pure 
water ; ftop the olafs cloſe, and after a day you will perceive a | 
tree to grow by little and little, which is wonderful and pleaſant | 


to behold. 


To make the golden TREE of the philoſophers. Take vil of ſand, | 


or flints, and oil of tartar per deliquium, of each a like quantity. 


mix them well together; then diſſolve gold in aqua-regia, and 
evaporate the menſtruum; dry the calx by the fire, but make it 
| | | not 
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not too hot, for then it will loſe its growing quality ; break it 


25 ſweet as rain water, for ſteel, by reaſon of its drineſs, det ains 
le BY the corrofiveneſs of the ſpirit of ſalt, which remains at the bott om, 


WM jo little bits, but not reduce it into powder; which bits put in- 

o the aforefaid liquor, a finger's breadth one from another, in a 
„em clear glaſs ; keep the liquor from the air, and let the calx 
und till, and the bits of calx will preſently begin to grow; firſt 

=Y they will ſwell, then put forth one or two ſtems, then divers 
n I branches and twigs, fo exactly, that you cannot but wonder to 
s te. The author affirms, that this growing is not imaginary, 
. OY but real. Cone 
Jo make the ſteel TREE of the philoſophers. Diſſolve ſteel in 

"Y re&ified ſpirit, or oil of ſalt; ſo ſhall you have a green and ſweet 
0 blution, ſmelling like brimſtone; filtre it, and abſtract all the 
„ noiſture with a gentle heat, and there will diſtil over a liquor 
ly 


y © like a blood red maſs, and it is as hot on the tongue as fire; diſ- 
"Y folve this blood red maſs, in oil of flints, or ſand, and you will 

r- YN fee it grow up in two or three hours like a Tree with ſtem and 
branches, | | 


no To make the oil of flints, Take of the moſt pure ſalt of tartar 
ut in fine powder, twenty ounces ; ſmall ſand, flints, pebbles, or 

2 cryſtals in fine powder, five ounces ; mix them; put as miich of 
tle ll this as will fill an egg-ſhell into a crucible ; ſet it in a furnace, 


le- and white ſpirit. Take out the crucible while it is hot, and 
by chat which is in it, like tranſparent glaſs, keep from the air; af- 
us FF terwards reduce it to powder, and lay it in a moiſt place, and it 
eſt vill diffolve into a thick fat oil, which is the oil of flints, ſand, 
vi- pebbles, or cryſtal. go 85 . 

he ml TRIPOLI, called alſo alana; a kind of chalk, or white 


m  TRIPOLY, J ſoft ſtone, bordering a little on red, uſed by 


n- lapidaries, goldſmiths, copper-ſmiths, glaſs-grinders, &c:. in po- 
lining their works. 


by Some imagine Tripoli to be a common ſtone, burnt and cal- 
eined by the ſulphureous exhalations, which happen to be under 

r- che mines where it is found. . 

en Of theſe mines there are a number in divers parts of Europe, 


nix particularly in Italy, where the Tripoli is very good. Others 
ure take it to be a native earth. 
ea | TRITON, a poetical fea demi-god, held by the ancients to 
ant be an officer or trumpeter to Neptune, attending on him, and 
carrying his orders and commands from ſea to ſea. 
nd, | The poets and painters repreſent him as halt man, half fiſh, 
ity- © terminating in a dolphin's tail, and holding in one hand a ſea- 
and IF ſhell, which ſerves him for a trumpet. 
e if But, though mythologiſts ſpeak only of one Triton, yet the 
not poets 


and make it red-hot, and preſently there will come over : thick 
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ts have imagined ſeveral ; giving ſome of them for tru q 
70 the — 990 IL = to 8 and Venus. "I 9 
TRUCE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman in the fl 
middle of an iſland in the calm ſea, fitting upon a bundle oe 
arms; ſhe has a breaſt plate like Bellona, a helmet on her right 1 
knee; graſps a rod, about which is twiſted a wolf. fiſh ang i 
mullet united, holding in her left a dog and a cat in a cord, fit. 
ting peaceably.—Her place denotes 'T ruce is like the calm ſea. 
which does not laſt ; always ſitting upon arms tied together, that 
in time of Truce hoſtilities are laid aſide; the breaſt- plate, that 51 
in time of Truce the care of war is in the people's breaſts; the 
fiſh ſhew, that, though they be mortal enemies, yet at a certain 1 
time they uſually meet together; the dog and cat ſhew the 


TRUTH, faith Hippocrates, was framed in the ſimilitude and 
likeneſs of a beautiful woman, attired with gravity and modeſty. =_ - 
Philoſtratus tells us that ſhe remained in the cave of Amphi- a 
araus, of a beautiful countenance, cloathed all in white garments. 
Lucianus ſays, that her ſtatue was made in the form of a young {. 
woman, habited in rags, and baſe attire, with a ſuperſcription 
over her head, how ſhe was wronged and abuſed by fortune. 
The TUBEROSE to paint. Lay on white, and ſhade with 3 
black, and a little biſtre in ſome places, and mix a little carmine / 
for the outſide of the leaves, to give them a reddiſh teint, particu- _- 
Jarly towards the end. | oy 1 / 
Do the feed with maſticote, and ſhade it with bladder green. 9 
Colour the green of the leaves and ſtalks with verditer, and 
ſhade them with iris green. E 
TUITION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman in 
_ a red garment, a book of accompts under a balance in her right 
| hand, with the motto Computa; in the left, the ſkirt of her robe, 
wherewith ſhe ſeems to cover the nakedneſs of a child ſleeping 


at her feet, over which is a lizard; a cock on the other ſide, — | 
The balance and book ſhew, that a tutor is obliged to give a juſt Þ 
account of his pupil's eſtate ; the red denotes love and charity; 
the cock, vigilance, requiſite to the faithful diſcharging of his du- 
ty; the covering, care; and the lizard watches over men, when 
they lie careleſly aſleep. 
TY] Theodore Van TULDEN, an engraver of all kind 
of ſubjects, uſed this mark. 
TULIPS, to paint in miniature, There being a great number 
. of ſorts of 'T ulips, I ſhall omit many of them, eſpecially the plain 
ones, which may be done by the directions elſewhere given, for 
the making of particular colours, and only touch upon thoſe call- 
ed ſtriped or ſtreaked Tulips. | 
Tueſe ſtripes, or ſtreaks, are laid in with carmine, very thin 
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come places, and very deep in others; and are to be finiſhed 
: H fine ſtrokes of the ſame colour, which muſt all obſerve the 

Wn of the ſtripes. - 

WI As for others, you may begin with vermilion, and proceed by 

ing it with carmine, and finiſh with carmine only. 

Tor others, lay Indian ink upon vermilion inſtead of carmine. 

dome again you may colour with lake and carmine mixed to- 
9 ther; and lake only, or with white, to begin with. 

EY Thoſe that are of a violet purple colour are to be done with ul- 
marine and carmine, or lake, ſometimes bluer, and ſometimes 

ader. 
The manner of doing both is juſt the ſame, there is no dif- 
nence, but in the colours. 
A blue made of ultramarine and white, and ſometimes 2 

ltranſparent purple, is to be put in certain places; as, for example, 
tween the ſtripes of vermilion, carmine, or lake, which muſs 
e finiſhed with fine hair ſtrokes like the reſt, and ſcumbled into 


be ſtripes. 


= Thoſe Tulips, that have fallow teints, are made of lake, bil 
e, and oker, according as they happen to be; but theſe are 
ay for fine or uncommon Tulips. 
hade ſuch, whoſe ſtripes are carmine, with indi 
As for thoſe, whoſe ftripes are coloured with lake, uſe black 
ad white, ſometimes mixing biſtre with it, at other times green. 
Shade ſome with gamboge and umber, and always with fine 
ir ſtrokes, which follow the turn of the leaf. 

JF Thoſe Tulips, which are called edged, are all ofone colour, ex- 
_ EFerpt the border, which is white and purple. 

Lay the purple Tulip of this bordered fort with ultramacine, 

Famine, and white, and ſhade and finiſh with the ſame. 
Lou muſt not touch the border, that is, you muſt only lay on 
Ic thin white, and ſhade it with a very thin indigo. 
Colour yellow Tulips with gamboge, and ſhade them with the 
ame oker, umber, or biſtre. Do the edging with vermilion, 
Ind finiſh with a very little carmine. | ; 
F Red Tulips are laid with vermilion, and finiſh with the ſame 
colour, with a little carmine or lake added to it. Do the bor- 
ter with gamboge, and finiſh it; add gall-ſtone, umber, or biſ- 
tre to the ſame, 

White Tulips muſt be ſhaded with black, Was: and white; 
Indian ink is very proper in this caſe, for it ſhades ſoft, as it 1s of 
Klelf equal to the effects of blue and white, mixed with other 
black. Edge theſe with carmine. 

There is in all theſe ſorts of "Tulips a nerve in the middle of 
ie leaves, which muſt be made much brighter than the reſt, and 


the 


= 1 UR 


the edges muſt be ſcumbled into the grounds by fine Tai 
| mull not ſeem cut or ſeparated from oP Racking fo I 

ere are ſtill others of dikerent colours; and ſuch ag are, : 
it were, black on the inſide, are to be coloured and finiſhed” * : 
indigo, as well as the ſeed. "I 


If the Tulips have a yellow ground, uſe He | 
niſh them, add a little 4 Hh - biſtre. gamboge and, to ff } ſa has 
The leaves and ſtalks of Tulips are commonly painted with n bu 
ſea- green, and ſhaded and finiſhed with an iris green, with broad 19 © 
ſtrokes along the leaves. _ BY 
Some again may be coloured with verditer, mixed with ma$ a coc 
8 ; theſe you may ſhade with bladder green, that they mail 1d p. 
have a more 8 caſt. . A 
T URC OI E is a precious ſtone of a blue nolowe; ordi dia 
OBO, narily opaque, but ſometimes a little auf 1 . 

n 2 | 

2 5 are of theſe ſeveral kinds, oriental and occidental ; more. 1 
the new rock and of the old, * the 'T 
The oriental Turcoiſe partakes more of the blue tincture thank bur b 
the reen ; and the occidental more of the green than the blue. Tripo 


hoſe of the old rock are of a deep blue, and thoſe of the nen 
rock more whitiſh, and do-not keep their colour. - 
The oriental ones come from Perfia, the Indies, and ſong ; 
parts of Turky ; and ſome even ſuppoſe it is thence they take 


the modern name of Turcoiſes. oF quite 
The occidental are found in various parts of Europe, particu- : Th 
larly Germany, Bohemia, Sileſia, Spain, and France. elo 
Turcoiſes all grow of a round or oval figure; they cut eel 1 oppoſ 
and ſeals are frequently engraven on them. ume 
The Turcoiſe is eaſily counterfeited, and that ſo pereclſy 7 Tt 
that i it is impoſſible to diſcover the deceit without taking it out off 3 ceedt1 
the collet. | anima 
In the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, we have a very In 


curious account of the formation of the Turcois, the manner ot = the 
giving it the blue colour, &c. by M. Reaumur, Ar 
He obſerves, that the Turcoiſe is one of the ſofteſt of precios appat 
ſtones, its hardneſs ſcarce exceeding that of a cryſtal, or a tranſ- betw 
parent pebble; though ſome are much harder than others, and 3 cloſe 
ſtill the harder, cæteris paribus, the more valuable, by reaſon of ae, 
the vivacity of the poliſh, which 1 is always proportionable to the | fibres 


hardneſs. © _. Y {mb 
Roſnel, a jeweller, eſtimating the ſeveral precious ſtones, ſet a of ſte 
hard Turco, whoſe blue is neither bright nor deep, on the T 


foot of the moſt perfect emeralds, that is, on a level with a dia- A,: 

mond. Thoſe that have wy detect he any values at a French pa 

crown a carat. | 
Tavernier 
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1 known in all the earth, and thoſe both in Perſia; the one called 
de old rock, near a town called Neaburg, three days journey to 
he-north-eaſt of Meched ; the other, called the new rock, is five 

lays journey. | 3 


u has for many years prohibited the digging in the old rock for 


bow exhauſted, : | 
In reality, the common diviſion of Turcoiſes into thoſe of the 
ld rock or oriental, and new rock or occidental, is very arbitrary 
and precarious. | % | 
All the beſt and moſt perfect, wherever they grow, either in 
RY india or Europe, are reckoned among the former, and the reſt 
mong the latter, REG 
M There are ſeveral conſiderable mines of Turcoiſes near Si- 
BY nore in lower Languedoc; but that fine blue colour admired in 
be Turcoiſes is not natural to theſe rocks; the prevailing co- 


. bur being ſometimes white, and ſometimes much like that of 


Tripoli and Venice. 

, The other precious ſtones are dug out of the mine with all 
= their colour, to the force whereof nothing can be added, though 
41 t may frequently be diminiſhed ; as we ſee fire bring down the 
do deep colour of the ſapphire, and take that of a pale ſapphire 
A quite * - | . 

Theſe Turcoiſes, on the contrary, are naturally whitiſh, or 
ellowiſh, of a colour as common as that of a free-ſtone ; and, by 
oppoſing them for ſome time to the action of the fire, they aſ- 
ſume a blue colour, . 

Though it ſeems a paradox, yet M. Reaumur has made it ex- 
ceeding probable, that Turcoiſes are originally the bones of a- 
nimals. 


in the figure of teeth, bones of the arms, legs, &c. 


And Turcoiſes, which are yet imperfect or ill formed, are 


$ 4 apparently compoſed of laminæ, or leaves, like thoſe of bones, 
„between which ſome petrifying juice inſinuating itſelf, binds them 
d cloſe together; and ſtill the ſofter and more imperfect the ſtones 


{i ve, the more diſtinguiſhable are the different directions of the 


e fibres and laminæ with their interſections ; and the greater re- 

ſemblance they bear to fractured bones, and the leſs to any kind 
2 of ſtones known. . Vͥ ” 
e To give them the blue colour, they dry them a while in the 


- FF tir, and afterwards heat them gradually in a furnace, made after 


ha particular manner. 
If they are heated too haſtily, the humility between the la- 
ay 2 OY | minæ 


Tavernier affirms, that there are but two mines of Turcoiſes 


He ſays the new rock is but little valued, and the king of Per- 


3 wy but himſelf. And M. Reaumur ſuppoſes the old rock to be 


In the mines of France, pieces have ſeveral times been found 
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minæ, wanting time to evaporate all, will ſeparate into ſcales or 
flaws. 3 ; NE 
Some of the ſtones require a greater degree of heat to bring 
them to their colour than others; and, even in large pieces, ſe- 
veral parts ordinarily require ſeveral degrees of heat. | 
For this reaſon, a great deal of care is to be taken in the heat 
ing them; for the fire, which gives them their blue by degrees, 
it they be expoſed beyond a certain degree, takes it away again. 

M. Reaumur does very well account for their taking a blue 
colour by heat; it ſeems, that, when they are freſh cut out off 
the rock, their ſubſtance is found ſprinkled, and fireaked 
- over with ſpots, veins, little circles, &c. of a black-blue co- 

Our. ö | » JOE KB 
- Theſe he ſuppoſes to be remains of a deep bluiſh matter, 
which the fire ſpreads by rarefying them, and diffuſes throughout 
the whole ſubſtance of the ſtone. | | 


He alſo concludes, that this matter has been either originally 
the juice contained in the bones, ſince mixed and coagulated with | 
the petrifying juice, or ſome other mineral matter inſinuated into \ 
the pores of the ſtone. fe I \ 


The great defect of all Turcoiſes is, that in time they loſe ; 

a blue colour, and become green, and then ceaſe to be of any; 

value. 9 | 7 
The ancients attributed a kind of ſympathetic virtue to the | 
Turcoiſes. N ä | 

It is commonly ſuppoſed, that it changes colour, or breaks at 


the death, ſickneſs, or even misfortune of the perſon who wears | 


it ; that it is diſagreeable to married people, and even breaks on 
their fingers ; that it marks all the changes and accidents that 
happen in the body of the wearers, by anſwerable changes in its 
colour ; and for this reaſon the ladies have left off wearing it. 
De Boot endeavours to account for all theſe effects from na- 
tural, and even probable cauſes. | | 
'- The way to make TURCoisE, Take ten ounces of natural 
cryſtal prepared, and ſaturnus glorificatus; half an ounce of pu- 
rified verdigreaſe, and one ounce of our prepared zaffer, the | 
whole in fine powder; which mix well together in a crucible co- 
vered, with another well luted and dried, which afterwards put 
into a glaſs-houſe furnace, where leave it for three hours; then 
twelve hours in the annealing furnace, that it may cool gently 3 
then take out your crucible, and break it, and take out the mat- 
ter, and cut and poliſh it, and you will have Turcoiſe-coloured 
ſtones like thoſe of the old rock. | 

The way of making TURCOoIsE Be, a particular colour in this 
art, For this colour take a pot full of cryſtal frit tinged with an 
aqua-marine colour, or blue, whereof we have given ſeveral 


prepa- 


ell. Sur m. 
Tgass . 


V 
on that; it being well melted, put into it, little by little, ſea ſalt 
derrepſtated white, and reduced to powder, mixing it well and 
ſoftly, as we have noted in ſpeaking of other metalline colours; 


and the blue, from clear and tranſparent, will become thick; 


for the ſalt, penetrating the glaſs, takes away its tranſparency, 
and cauſes a paleneſs ; hence alone comes the Turcoiſe colour 


uſed in glaſs. When the colour is right to the workman's fan- 


cy, it muſt be preſently wrought, for the ſalt will evaporate, and 


make the glaſs tranſparent and diſagreeable ; if in working this 
metal the colour fades or goes off, you muſt add a little more of 


the ſame decrepitated ſalt, as before, and the colour will return. 
We will here advertiſe the workman, that he muſt take care, 
that this ſalt be well decrepitated, otherwiſe it will always crackle 
and be apt to fly in his eyes, and endanger his ſight; you muſt, 
as I have ſaid, put in the ſalt in intervals, till the colour pleaſes 
ou. 1 5 
It will ſuffice for this uſe, that the frit tinged aqua - marine, or 
blue, be made of one half cryſtal metal, and the other of rochetta, 
and the colour will be very fair and goode. A 
TURMERIC, is a root uſed by dyers to give a yellow colour. 
This root is yellow both within and without fide, very hard, as 
if petrified, and not unlike either in figure or ſize to ginger. 
The leaves it produces are like thoſe of black hellebore; its flow- 
ers riſe in manner of ſpica, or ear, and its fruit is rough like new 
cheſnuts. ont N 
It comes chiefly from the Eaſt-Indies, though it grows alſo 
in the iſland of Madagaſcar. e 
It ſhould be choſen large, reſinous, hard to break, and heavy. 
| Some perſons have miſtakenly imagined there was a native 


red Turmeric; their error was owing to this, that the yellow 


root, as it grows old, turns brown, and, when pulveriſed, red- 
diſh, | | LL 


by founders, &c. to give a gold colour to their medals. 
The Indians uſe it to colour their rice and other foods yellow 
for which reaſon, it is by fome called Engliſh ſaffron. 


Our dyers do not find it gives ſo ſteady a yellow as the luteola 


or greening weed; but it is admirable for brightening and heigh- 
tening the red colours dyed with cochineal, or vermilion, as ſcar- 
lets, &c. 3 | 5 | 
TURNING, is a branch of ſculpture, being the art of faſhion- 
Ing hard bodies, as wood, ivory, braſs, &c. into round or oval 
forms in a lathe. | 
Turning is performed by putting the ſubſtance to be turned 
upon two points as an axis; and moving it round, or about on 


Vot. II. | L. that 


meparations, which colour muſt be fair and full, for all depends 


- 


It is much uſed by glovers, &c. to dye their gloves; as alſo 
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that axis; while an edged tool, ſet ready to the outhde of the 
ſubſtance in a. circumvolution of it, cuts off all the parts that lie 
further off from the axis; and makes the outſide of that ſub- 
ſtance concentric to the axis. | 
The principal inſtruments uſed in Turning, beſides the lathe, | 
are chiſſels and mandrils of various forms. 54 
The invention of Turning ſeems to be very ancient. Some 
indeed, to do honour to the age, will have it, that it has been 
brought to perfection by the moderns; but if what Pliny, and 
ſome other ancient authors relate, be true, that the ancients turn- 
ed thoſe precious vaſes, enriched with figures and ornaments in | c 
relievo, which are ſtill to be feen in the cabinets of the curious; er 
it muſt de owned, that all which has been added in theſe ages, wh 
makes but a poor amends for what we have loſt of the manner of WW © 
Furning of the ancients. | 
_  TURPENTINE, is a tranſparent gum, which flows either I * ®' 
naturally or by inciſion, from ſeveral fatty, reſinous trees, ſuch ag | __ 
terebinthus, larch, pine, fir, &c. 5 3 
Tbere are ſeveral ſorts of Turpentine; as that of Chio, that oe 
of Venice, that of Bourdeaux, that of Cyprus, Straſburg, &c. 60 
The Turpentine of Chio, which is the only genuine kind, and | — 
that which gives the name to all the reſt, is a whitiſh reſin, bor- | 5 


dering a little on the green, very clear, and ſomething odorife- 851 
rous; it is drawn by inciſion from a tree called terebinthus, | 
which grows plentifully in that iſland, as alſo in Cyprus, and "ih 
fome parts of France and Spain. N 


It ſhould be choſen of a ſolid confiſtence, almoſt without either 
taſte or ſmell, and not at all tenacious, which diſtinguiſhes it 
, from the falſe Turpentine of Venice, which is commonly ſubſti- 
tuted in its place, having both a ſtrong ſmell and a bitter taſte, 
and is very ſticking or clammy. ; 3 
This Turpentine of Chio is undoubtedly the beſt for many uſes; 
but the ſcarcity of it is the eauſe, that it is but little in uſe. 
The Venice Turpentine is falſly ſo called; for, though there 
was a Turpentine anciently brought from Venice, yet that, 
which is now ſo called, comes from Dauphine in France. 

It is liquid, of the conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup, and whitiſh ; and . 6 
lows either ſpontaneouſly, or by inciſion, from larches, firs, and pea 
pines, chiefly in the wood de Pilatze. Ae 5 
That which flows naturally, is a kind of balm, not inferior in 2 
virtue to that of Peru, and is frequently ſubſtituted for it. hi 

That which is drawn by inciſion, after the tree has left off 5 
yielding ſpontaneouſly, is of very conſiderable uſe in ſeveral arts, I 8 


| and is that of which varniſh is made. | 5 
| This is to be chofen white and tranſparent, and great caution N 
| 5 18 


VAN 


pantie. 
The Turpentine of Bourdeaux is white and thick as honey: 

It does not ooze from the tree in the form in which it is brought 

to us; but is properly a compoſition, wherein, among other in- 


gredients, is a white hard ſort of refin, called gallipot. 


The Turpentine of Straſburg, Dantzic, &c. is what is moſt 
commonly uſed among us, and preferted to that of Venice ; froni 
which it is diſtinguiſhed by its green hue. 


Oil of TuRPENTINE. There are two ſorts of this oil drawn 


from Turpentine by diſtillation ; the firſt is white, and the ſe- 
cond red, both eſteemed as balſams; but theſe are both little uſ- 
ed by us, and ſcarce to be had. 5 

What is commonly ſold under the name of oil of Turpentine, 


is only a diſtillation of the reſin called gallipot; freſh from the 


tree. This is uſed by painters, &c. 

To be good, it ſhould be clear and white as water, of a ſtrong 
penetrating ſmell, and very inflammable. „% 

TUT T, is a kind of metallic foot, thrown off from braſs in 
the furnace, and formed into concave flakes of different ſizes and 
thickneſſes ; very hard, greyiſh, and full of little protuberant 
grains, about the bigneſs of pins heads, 

It is found adhering to rolls of earth, hung up for that purpoſe 
over the furnaces of founders in braſs, to receive the fumes o 
the melted metal, = 


V. 


PA del VAGA, born in 1500, ſtudied Michael Angelo and 55 


Raphael, lived at Genoa, Piſa, and Rome; excelled in hiſtory 
and architecture; died in 1547, aged forty-ſeven years. 
VAL. ſtands for Valeſio, John Lewis Valeſio of Bologna. 
(oO Lewis VALESIO of Bologna, painter and engraver; 
His mark was alſo VAL, - 
 VALOUR, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a man in his 
pfime, his garment of cloth of gold, a ſcepter in his right hand, 2 
garland of Jaurel ; and with his left ſtroking a lion on the head. 
His virility, or man's eſtate, denotes the ſupport of valour and 
bravery ; the ſcepter, that pre-eminence is due tv it; the laurel, 
his ever being in the ſame humour; the lion, the property of 
3 men to get love of the moſt barbarous by their cour- 
eſy. e 
D. J. VAN Velde uſed this mark; and near the mark we 
read Olyn on landſcapes engraven by him. 
Hilliam VANDER Ville, commonly called the old, was an 
eee ee | cxira- 
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to be uſed that it has not been counterfeited with oil of Tur- 
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extraordinary ſhip-painter of Amſterdam; coming over to 
England, he was much employed by king Charles II, for whom 
he painted ſeveral of the ſea-fights between the Dutch and Eng- 
| liſh. He alſo underſtood navigation extraordinary well, and is 
faid to have conducted the Engliſh fleet to the burning of Schel- 
ling. He was the father of a maſter, whom no age excelled in 
ſhip- painting; and this we owe to the father's inſtructions, who 
was an admirable draughtſman of all maritime objects. Helived 
at Greenwich to be more converſant in theſe things, which were 
his continual ſtudy; and in which king Charles IT. and king 
James II. gave him all poſſible encouragement, making him. 
their painter with a conſiderable ſalary, which afterwards was 
continued to his ſon. The father in his latter days commonly | 
drew in black and white, on a ground prepared on canvaſs; to 
which, like paper, he gave an eaſy freedom to his fails and 
tackle ; as alſo to every part of a ſhip due proportion with infinite 
neatneſs; for his better information in this way of painting, he 
had a model of the maſts and tackle of a ſhip always before him 
to that nicety and exactneſs, that nothing was wanting in it, nor 
nothing unproportionable. This model was in the hands of his 
ſon Olo Vander Velde, who died in London about fixty years i 
ago. 2 
- VAN Rhin in. ſtands for Rembrant de Rein. „5 
Andreas VANDE Penne pinxit V. V. Delft, ſe. 
Willielmus Delft ſculpſit. VGV 

Dirich V ANDER Staren lived in the year 1500. 
D V He marked his plates with the month and year in Il twc 


which they were engraven; as in that of the flood, Th 

and another where the Virgin is aloft, and St. Bernard at her Il flir 
feet, marked 3d of October 1524, and the other marked 1544. MY difl 
He likewiſe uſed the letter D, in which was V. IF finc 
VANITY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a young girl, MW me 

| ſplendidly adorned, of a jovial countenance, painted, carries u- I 
on her head a diſh with a heart in it. Vanity is that which pro- ver 
poſes no end to its actions, and therefore to be richly cloathed - but 
and painted as done to pleaſe others, for no other end but to en- | we 
joy a ſhort pleaſure, is a ſign of Vanity; it likewiſe diſcovers © you 
its heart and thoughts, having no end in its eye, and therefore | 4 
the heart is viſible over her head. 5 = line 
Cavalier Franceſco V ANNI, born in the year 1563, ſcholar of anr 
his godfather Arcangelo Sallimbeni Fed. Zucchero, and after- kee 
wards imitated Barocci, lived at Siena, excelled in hiſtory and | 
religious ſubjects; died in the year 1610, aged forty-ſeven years. line 
Herman VARELST, was elder brother of the famous Simon pla 
Varelſt ; he painted hiſtory, fruit, and flowers, after a manner pai 


very pleaſant and well coloured. He educated ſeveral ſons and | 
e one 
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VAR 341 
one daughter in the fame way of drawing. He ſtudied ſome 
time at Rome, and reſided in the emperor's court at Vienna, 
which city he left upon the Turks coming before it in 1683. 
He died at London fuxty years ago, and lies buried in St. An- 
drew's Holborn, 55 
VARNISH, 0 is a thick, viſcid, ſhining liquor, uſed by paint- 

VERNIS H, F ers, gilders, and various other artificers, to give 


a gloſs and luſtre to their works; as alſo to defend them from 


the weather, duſt, &c. ; 
There are ſeveral kinds of Varniſhes in uſe; as the ſiccative 


er drying Varniſh,' made of oil of aſpin, turpentine, and ſanda- 


tach melted together. 

White Varniſh, called alſo Venetian Varniſh, made of oil of 
turpentine, fine turpentine, and maſtic. 

Spirit of wine Varniſh, made of ſandarach, white amber, gum 
_ and maſtic ; ſerving to gild leather, picture frames, &c. 
withal. 


Gilt Varniſh, made of linſeed oil, ſandarach, aloes, gamboge, 


and litharge of gald, Th | 
China Varniſh, made of gum lacca, colophony, maſtic, and 
ſpirit of wine. . 

Common Varniſh, which is only common turpentine, diſſolv- 
ed in oil of turpentine. . f 8 | 
bite VARNISH, : from a manuſcript of Mr. Boyle. 
Amber VARNISH, $ Take white roſin four drachms, 
melt it over the fire in a clean glazed pipkin, then put it into 
two ounces of the whiteſt amber you can get, finely powdered. 
This is to be put in by a little and a little, gradually, keeping it 


ſtirring all the while with a ſmall ſtick, over a gentle fire, till it 
diſſolves, a in now and then a little oil of turpentine, as you 
iff; and continue ſo to do till all your amber is 


find it growing 
melted. 5 

But great care muſt be taken not to ſet the houſe on fire, for the 
very vapours of the oil of turpentine will take fire by heat only; 
but, if it ſhall happen ſo to do, immediately put a flat board or 
wet blanket over the fiery pot, and, by keeping the air from it, 
you will put it out, or ſuffocate it. | 

Therefore it will be beſt to melt the roſin, in a glaſs of a cy- 


lindric figure, in a bed of hot ſand, after the glais has been well | 


annealed or warmed by degrees in the ſand, under which you muſt 
keep a gentle hre. ET 2 
When the Varniſh has been thus made, pour it into a coarſe 
linen bag, and preſs it between two hot boards of oak or flat 
plates of iron; after which it may be uſed with any colours in 
painting, and alſo for varniſhing them over when painted. 
But, for covering gold, you muſt uſe the following Varniſh: 
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This is to be obſerved, that, when you have varniſhed with white 
Varniſh, you may put the things varniſhed into a declining oven, 
which will harden the Varniſh. e 
A bard VARNISRH, which will bear the muffie, from a manuſcript 
of i'r. Boyle's, for laying over any metal, that appears lite gold, to 
prevent it from turning black, which all but gold will be apt to do, 
quhen expoſed to the air. Take of colophony, an ounce ; ſet it 
over the fire in a well glazed earthen veſſel, till it is melted ; then 
by little and little ſtrew in two ounces of powder of amber, 
keeping ſtirring. it all the while with a ſtick ; and, when you per- 
ceive it begin to harden or reſiſt the ſtick, then put in a little tur- 
pentine oil, which will thin and ſoften it immediately; then put 
in two ounces of gum copal, finely powdered, ſprinkling it in as 
you did the amber, ever and anon pouring in a little oil of tur- 
pentine; and, when it is done, ſtrain it as before directed. 
This is proper to Varniſh over gold; the things done with it 
muſt be ſet into a declining oven, three or four days ſucceſſively, 
and then it will reſiſt even the fire. DEE, 
A V ARNI$H for braſs, to make it look like gold, This is uſed 
upon leaf gold, or upon that which is called Dutch or German 
Jeaf gold, or upon braſs or bath-metal, which are defigned to 


imitate gold. | 


Take two quarts of ſpirit of wine, and put it into a retort gloſs; - | 


then add to it an ounce of gamboge, two ounces of lake, and 


two ounces of gum maſtic ; ſet this in a ſand heat for fix days, 
or elſe near a fire; or you may put the body of the retort fre- 
quently into warm water, and ſhake it two or three times a day, 
then ſet it over a pan of warm ſmall- coal duſt. Before you lay 
this Varniſh over the metal, to be ſure you ſee that it has been 


well cleaned, Varniſh it over thinly with this Varniſh, and it will 
appear of the colour of gold. Set it in a declining oven to hard- 
en, and it will not rub off. | | 
N. B. This is a good Varniſh to mix with any colours that 
. mn to red, and the white Varniſh for mixing with thoſe that 
. | 
To make the ſtrong Tapan VARNISsH. See JAPAN. 
Viarniſbing prints, Sc. with white VARNISH, ſo as to bear wa- 
ter and poliſhing. The print ſhould be firſt paſted either on board 
or ſhock cloth, ſtrained on a frame; in order to do this well, 
prepare ſome {tiff ſtarch ; and with a ſponge dipped in water, or 
thin ſtarch, without any blue in it, wet the back of your print ; 
and, if you deſign to lay it on a board, dip a large bruſh in thick 
ſtarch, and bruſh it over the board as even as poſſible, and let it 
dry; or you may lay a ground of whiting and ſize on the board 
firſt, which will do very well ; then repeat it a ſecond time, and 
jo continue till the veins or grain of the wood are quite filled. : 
| | n 
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In the laſt operation, when the ſtarch is juſt laid on, lay the 
yet print upon it, as ſmooth as poſſible, that there may be no 
wrinkles nor bubbles in it; and preſs it on cloſe every- where, till 
it lies, ſmooth, and ſo ſet it by to dry; which it will be, and fit to 
Varniſh in twenty-four hours, with the following Varniſh : 
Take ichthyocolla, or iſing-glaſs, two ounces, and, after you 


have pulled it into ſmall pieces, boil it in a pint of brandy, or 


ſtrong ſpirits, in a well glazed earthen veſſel, till it comes to a 
ſtrong glue, which you may know by taking out a little, and ex- 
poſing it to the air; it is then fit for your purpoſe, but do not 
fail to make it as ſtrong as you can. | | 

And, while it is hot, with a large bruſh, bruſh over the print 
as quick as you can, and as ſmooth and even as may be; ſet it 
by for a day or two, and then do it over again with the ſame 


Varniſh or glue, and let it dry again very well ; then bruſh it 


over with white Varniſh at ſuch a diſtance from the fire, that it 
may not bliſter. Repeat this two or three times; then let it 
ſtand for a day or two, and then Varniſh it over again with the 
white Varniſh the third time, with two or three paſſages of the 
bruſh ; then let it ſtand for three or four days, and it will be hard 
enouzh to be poliſhed ; which is to be done with a ſoft linen cloth 
and ſome tripoli, rubbing it very gently, till it is as ſmooth as 


may be; afterwards clear it with flour and oil, and then it will 


appear as clear as glaſs; and, if at any time it is ſullied with fly- 
ſhits, you may clean it, by waſhing it with a ſponge and water. 
The white V ARNISH. Take gum ſandarach, of the cleareſt 


and whiteſt ſort, eight ounces ; gum maſtic, of the cleareſt ſort, 
half an ounce; of ſarcocolla, the whiteſt, three quarters of an 


ounce ; Venice turpentine, an ounce and a half; benzoin, the 
cleareſt, one quarter of an ounce ; white roſin, one quarter of an 


ounce ; gum animæ, three quarters of an ounce ; let all theſe 


be diſſolved, and mixed in the manner following: 
Put the ſarcocolla and roſin into a little more ſpirits than will 
cover them to diſſolve; then add the benzoin, gum animæ, and 


Venice turpentine, into either a glaſs or glazed earthen veſſel, 


and pour on as much ſpirits as will cover them an inch ; then 
put the gum maſtic into a glaſs or glazed veſſel, and pour ſtrong 


ſpirits upon it, covering it alſo about an inch thick, to diſſolve it 


rightly ; then put your gum elemi in a diſtinct veſſel as before, 
and cover it with ſpirits to diſſolve. | 
For this purpoſe, you need only break the roſin a little, and 
powder the gum animæ, ſarcocolla, and benzoin. 

Let all ſtand three or four days to diflolve, ſhaking the glaſſes 
&c. two or three times a day, and afterwards put them all to- 
gether into a glazed veſſel, ſtirring them well; and ſtrain the li- 
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. ang gums gently, beginning with the gums, through a lin- 
en cloth. 

Then put it into a bottle, and let it Rand a week before you 
uſe it, and pour off as much of the clear only, as you think ſuf. 
ficient for preſent uſe. 

To paſte prints upon cloth for Vanninine.. If the print be 
put upon a ſhock cloth, well ſtrained in a frame, bruſh the cloth 
over with ſtrong paſte, made with flour and water; 

mediately bruſh over the back of the print with well prepared 
ſtarch, and then bruſh the cloth over with the ſame ſtarch, and 
lay on the print as ſmooth as poſſible, without leaving an 
wrinkles or bubbles in the paper. This you ſhould take notice 
of, that, when you have laid your paper upon the cloth, they 
will both together appear flagging and unſtrained; but, as ſoon 
as they are dry, all will be ſmooth, as either of hn was at firſt, 
Let them ſtand fo in a dry warm place for a day or two, and 
then you may Varniſh your print as before directed, with glue 
made of ichthyocolla, and then with white Varniſh. 
With this Varniſh you may mix up any colour, that has been 
ground dry, with a marble, and paint it upon any figure you 


have drawn, or upon any print you have paſted upon your work; 


but the varniſhed colours ſhould be chiefly put upon the ſhady, 
VARrNISH made with ſeed laeca. Take a quart of ſtrong ſpirit 
of wine, put into a glaſs veſſel; and put to it ſix ounces of ſeed 


Jacca, and let them ſtand together for two days, ſhaking them 
often; then paſs it through a jelly-bag, or a flannel- bag, made 
like what is called Hippocrates's ſleeve, letting the liquor drop | 
into a well-glazed veſſel, and giving the gums a ſqueeſe eve 
When the Varniſh is almoſt out of the bag, add 
more, and preſs it gently till all is ſtrained, and the dregs remain 


now and then. 


dry. 


endanger ſetting the houſe on fire. 


Put the Varniſh up in a bottle, and keep it cloſe ſtopped, ſet⸗ ; 


and im- 
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Be ſure you do not throw the dregs into the fire, for they will ; 


ting it by, till all the thick parts are ſettled to the bottom, which 


they will do in three or four days; then pour off the clear into a | 


freſh bottle, and it will be fit for uſe. 
As for Varniſh made of ſnell lacca, it is not of any 


ons 


ſervice, though ſo oſten recommended, for it will not bear the 


poliſh. 
When you lay on your Varniſhes, take the following method: 


1. If you Varniſh wood, let your wood be very ſmooth, cloſe- 


grained, free from greaſe, and rubbed with ruſhes. 


2. Lay on your colours as ſmooth as poflible, and, if the Var- | 


nifh has any bliſters 1 in it, take them off by a poliſh with ruſhes, 
3: W hile 
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„ 345 
3. While you are varniſhing, keep your work warm, but not 
too hot. 277 e 5 
4. In laying on yo-:r Varniſh, begin in the middle, and ſtroke 
the bruſh to the outſide, then to another extreme part, and ſo 
on until all be covered ; for, if you begin at the edges, the bruſh 
will leave blots there, and make the work unequal]. 
5. In fine works uſe. the fineſt tripoli in poliſhing : Do. not 
poliſh it at one time only, but, after the firſt time, let it dry for 
two or three days, and poliſh it again for the laſt time. 
6. In the firſt poliſhing you muſt uſe a good deal of tripoli, 
but in the next a very little will ſerve ; when you have done, 
waſh off your tripoli with a ſponge and water; dry the varniſh 


with a dry linen rag, and clear the work; if a white ground, 


with oil and whiting ; or, if black, with oil and lamp black. 

VARNISH, with potters, &c. is a ſort of ſhining plaiſter, with 
which potters ware, Delft ware, China ware, &c. are covered, 
which gives them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre : Melted lead is the 
Varniſh uſed for the firſt, and ſmalt for the ſecond. | 
VARNISH, with medaliſts, is alſo a name given to the co- 
lours which antique medals have got in the earth. MN 

The beauty, which nature alone is able to give to medals, 
and art has never yet attained to counterfeit, enhances the value 
of them; that is the colour, which certain ſoils, in which the 
have a long time lain, tinges the metals withal; ſome of which 
are blue, almoſt as beautiful as the turquois ; others with an in- 
imitable vermilion colour ; others with a certain ſhining poliſhed 
brown, vaſtly finer than braſil figures. - 

The moſt uſual Varniſh is a beautiful green, which hangs ts 
the fineſt ſtrokes without effacing them, more accurately than 
the fineſt enamel does on metals. 

No metal but braſs is ſuſceptible of this ; for the green ruſt, 
that gathers on ſilver, always ſpoils it; and it muſt be got off 
with vinegar or lemon juice. 1 | 

Falſifiers of medals have a falſe or modern Varniſh, which 
they uſe on their counterfeits, to give them the appearance, or 
air, of being antique. But this may be diſcovered by its ſoft- 
neſs, it being ſofter than the natural Varniſh, which is as hard 
as the metal itſelf. ; 

Some depoſit their ſpurious metals in the earth for a conſi- 
derable time; by which means they contract a ſort of Varniſh, 
which may impoſe upon the leſs knowing; others uſe ſal armo- 
niac, and others burnt paper. og 

VARNISH for glaſs. Take oil of turpentine fix ounces, Ve- 
nice turpentine three ounces, gum of ivy, or rather maſtic, one 
punce ; put them into a glaſs bottle, ſtop it well, and wax 25 

; | that 


"a 


fre, and diſſolve it in fome good roſin, or which is better, but f 


conſiſtence of a balſam, works very readily with a bruſh, and 


to ſecure all manner of timber work, equal to moſt oi 


there may be no bliſters, nor any part which is not fixed down 
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that no vapours may come forth; then diſſolve it in balneo ma. 
riæ, Which will be done in about two hours time, 2 
An uſeful VARNISH. Take drying linſeed oil, fet it on the 


dearer, gum lacca; let the quantity be ſuch as may make the 
oil thick as a balſam. When the roſin or gum is diſſolved, you 
may either work it of itſelf, or add to it forme colour, as verdi- 
greaſe, for a green; or amber, for an hair colour; or indigo 
and white, for a light blue. Om 2x 
This will ſecure timber work done over with it, equal to 
painting with colours in oil, and is much more eaſy to obtain; 
for linſeed oil and roſin are more eaſily melted together by boil- 
ng, than colours can any ways be ground; and, being of the 


* 


of itſelf, without the addition of colours, bears a body ſufficient 
Feolen, 3 

In the working of it, there is no great ſkill required, if you 
can but uſe a painter's bruſh ; only let the matter you lay it on 
be thoroughly drenched, that the outſide may be glazed with it: 
And, if you defire a colour on the outſide, you need only grind I duce 


a colour with the laſt Varniſh you lay on. vou 
General rules to be obſerved in VARNISsHING. Let your wood en 
be cloſe-grained, exempt from all knots and greaſineſs, very n 
ſmooth, and well ruſhed. You muſt work in a room with a Mot 
good fire, becauſe your work muſt be always warm, but never R 


put it ſo near the fire as to ſcorch it, or make it quite hot; for * 2 
that will bliſter and crack it, which is a damage can never be | 
repaired, When you lay the grounds, warm your work before | poli 


every waſh, and keep it in a gentle heat always, while it is dry- | ſma 


ing. When it is ready for the pictures, rub the wrong ſide of poli: 
the prints with ſtarch, and fix them on as flat as poſſible, that mor 


clofe with the ſtarch; otherwiſe the edges will be apt to riſe, and 
and will always lie rough. When they are dried on, paſs them I *28' 


over with a ſmall pencil dipped in common ſize, which you muſt 0 


have ready melted, to ſecure the colours from running ; when han 
that is dry, you may begin to varniſh. = 

When you begin the Varniſhing ſtroke, fix your bruſh in the \ 
middle of the work, and, with a quick ſteady hand, draw it to wh 
the other end. Then fix it again on the place you begun af, oil. 


and draw it to the other end; thus you muſt do until it is all in 

varniſhed. The reaſon for this caution is, that if, you drew your 4 

pencil from end to end, the bruſh being overcharged at firſt, aſp! 

the Varniſh would run over the edges of your work. Never red 

paſs your bruſh twice over the ſame place while it it wet, for all 

that will make it lie rough. X tha 
Stroke 


TAR, 347 


Stroke your bruſh once or twice againſt the fide of the pot, 
erery time you dip it to take varniſh, that it may not be too 
full; For, the thinner you lay on the varniſh, each time, the 
{ſmoother it will be, and not ſo liable to ſpeck and bubble. Con- 
tinue Varniſhing until the ground and pictures lie even; that is 
to ſay, that the ground be as high as the prints, and it all looks 
ſmooth and even. You muſt not omit Varniſhing it once every 
day until it is finiſhed ; then let it lie three weeks, or a month, 
before you poliſh it. . 4 85 

To poliſh. There are three ſeveral ways to poliſh, which I ſhall 
give you all. The firſt is, a pumice-ſtone ſteeped and melted 
in water ; ſmear your work with it, and rub it with felt, until 
all the ſtrokes of the pencil diſappear ; then waſh it off with cold 
water, and wipe it off with a ſoft cloth or muſlin, 

The ſecond is, the duſt which comes from ſawing of ſtones, 
finely ſifted, and uſed like the pumice-ftone. N 

he third is with tripoli. Wrap a piece of very fine old linen 
about your fore- finger. Dip it in water, then into the tripoli, 
which muſt be ſcraped with a piece of glaſs, or otherwiſe re- 
duced to a very fine powder, without the leaſt grittineſs, for that 
would ruin all. Let your hand be moderately hard, and very 
even in all your poliſhing ſtrokes. Poliſh and brighten one place, 
as much as for that time you intend to do, before you paſs to 
another, | CO or on „„ OP 

Remember not to poliſh your work, as ſmooth as you i end 
at one time : But let it reſt two or three days, and then g ve it 
the finiſhing ſtroke. Take a large quantity of tripoli for the firſt 
poliſhing, until it begins to become ſmooth ; the ſecond time a: 
ſmall quantity will ſuffice. Let your endeavours be chiefly to 
poliſh the ground; for that, being plain, will ſhew all faults the 
more. : 

To clear it up, waſh off the tripoli with a ſponge and water, 
and wipe it dry with a fine ſoft cloth: Mix oil and lamp black 
together, and with that anoint your work all over. Then take 
another ſoft cloth, and with a nimble quick ſtroke, and a hard 
hand, take the oil intirely off, and you will find it anſwer the 
pains you have been alt. 8 

This way of clearing ſerves for all but the whites and yellows, 
Where inſtead of lamp black you muſt mix fine flouer with the 
oil, And, in the poliſhing, your hand muſt not be ſo heavy as 
in poliſhing other colours. 1 15 

To make gold ſize. Take of gum animæ half an ounce, gum 
aſphaltum half an ounce, litharge of gold a quarter of an ounce, 
red lead and brown umber, of each a quarter of an ounce ; put 
1 all theſe into a new earthen pipkin, that holds one third more 

than you put in: Put in half a quarter of a pint of linſeed oil, 
e 3 and 


uůcce it, put ſome of it into a muſcle-ſhell, with as much turpen- 


and a quarter of a pint of drying oil. Set the pipkin over a gen- 3 
de fire, that does not flame out in the leaſt ; let it but juſt bub. 
ble up, or almoſt boil, for, ſhould it run over, it would fire the 
chimney. As ſoon as it begins to bubble or boil, keep ſtirring Ly 
it with a ſtick until the gums are all melted thoroughly, ang 
that it becomes thick and ropy like treacle; then it is boiled 
enough. Take it off the fire, and, when the extremity of the 
heat is over, then ftrain it through a coarſe linen cloth into ano. © 
ther earthen pot, there to cool and lie ready for uſe. When you 


tine as will diſſolve the ſize, and make it as thin as the muddy 9 
part of the feed-lac varniſh : Hold it over a candle, and, when 


melted, ſtrain it through a linen rag into another ſhell ; add to them 
it as much vermilion as will make it of a darkiſh red. o bi 
Draw the figure or pattern, which you deſign to gild, after it m: 


the ground of your work is laid; then with a pencil, propor- 
tioned to the work, lay the ſize neatly on thoſe places you in- your 
tend to gild, and no other. Let it ſtand until it is ſo dry, that, to ta 
when you touch it with your finger, it may be glutinous and © 
clammy, and ſtick a little; but not ſo moiſt, that the leaſt ſpot 2 pow: 
or {peck ſhould come off with your fingers, not unlike to thick fre, 
glue when it is half dry. When it juſt anſwers this deſcription, ¶ penti 
take a piece of waſh leather, wrap it round your fore finger, and  tleth 
dip it into your gold duſt, which you muſt have ready in a pa- ſome 
per, and rub all over where the gold ſize is laid. If any ſhould "FF Con' 
be ſprinkled about your work, ſweep it into the paper again with large 
a clean pencil that has been uſed. When your gold is dry, ſe- clear 
cure it with the following varniſh: © 1 

The ſecuring V ARNISH to be uſed only in gold work, Take of of th 
the beſt Venice turpentine, as much as you pleaſe ; put it into a poliſ 
pipkin that will hold double the quantity you put in; ſet it over  G 
2 clear gentle fire, and be cautious it does not boil over, When chae 
it boils, which muſt be very gently, keep it always ſtirring with rene 
a ſtick until it is boiled enough, which you may know by pour- F trait: 
ing ſome on the ground; for when it is cold it will crumble into year 
powder between your fingers. When it is ſufficiently boiled,  V 


let it cool, and keep it for the following uſe. „„ W-logn 
Take a quarter of a pint of the cleareſt ſeed-lac Varniſh, and Y V 
one ounce of the turpentine finely powdered ; put them into a F thol, 
double glaſs phial, large enough to contain twice as much; ſtop 1 T 


it cloſe, and ſet it over a very gentle fire, that it heat leiſurely, I lar c 
to prevent the bottle's breaking, When it is very hot, the dan- I hiſtc 
ger is paſt : Let it juſt bubble up for a little time; then take it nine 
off, and unſtop the bottle, ſhaking it well: Stop it again, and Y V 
ſet it on the hre to bubble as before. Let it continue till the tur- V 
pentine be diſſolved to the bigneſs of a large pea, that, 9 1 
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VEN 349 
drofs; will not incorporate with the reſt; take it off, and let it 
ſtand two days to ſettle, pour it off clear, and keep it for uſe. 
As this is only to ſecure the gold, you muſt be very careful in 
lying it on, that it touch not the leaſt part of your ground, nor 
any thing but the gold. If there are colours mixed amongſt it, 
finiſh it up with the white Varniſh. If the deſign be all gold, 
finiſh it with the following Varniſh. 

N. B. The gold muſt be paſſed over twice of thrice with the 
ſecuring Varni 

The finiſhing V ARNISH for gold work. Take one pound of 
Venice turpentine, three pints of water; put them into an 
earthen pipkin, big enough to hold twice the quantity ; place 
them over a gentle fire, and let it warm by degrees till it begins 
to bubble up: Then keeping it always ſtirring with a ſtick, thae 
it may boil leiſurely. for ſome time, pour ſome of this liquor on 
the ground ; and, when it is cold, if it crumbles to powder in 
your fingers, it is boiled enough. Set it by till it is cool enough 
to take into your hands, and ſqueeſe the water intirely out of it; 
then make it into a ball, and after a day or two beat it into fine 
powder for your uſe; ſet it in a very dry place, but not near the 
fire, for that will melt it. Put one ounce of this powdered tur- 
pentine to half a pint of the beſt ſeed-lac Varniſh; put it in a bot- 
tle that will hold twice as much cloſe ſtopped ; when it has ſtood 
ſome. time on a gentle fire, take it off, unftop, and ſhake it. 
Continue this till the turpentine be diſſolved to the bigneſs of a 
large pea ; ſet it by two days to cool and ſettle, then pour off the 
cleareſt for your work. Six or eight times varniſhing will do, 
but you muſt uſe your own judgment according to the cotour 


of the gold. Let it ſtand three weeks or a month before you 


poliſh, 

Giorgio VAS ARI, born in the year 1514, ſcholar of Mi. 
chael Angelo and Andrea del Sarto, lived at Piſa, Bologna, Flo- 
rence, Venice, Naples, Rome, &c. excelled in hiſtory, por- 


traits, and architecture; died in the year 1578, aged {ixty-tour 


years. | | 
V. C. ſignifies Vincenzio Caccianemici, a nobleman of Bo- 
logna, and painter, . „ 
V. C. V. a mark uſed by an ancient engraver in a St. Bar- 
tholomew and a St. George. © 
Titiano VECELLI da Cadore, born in the year 1477, ſcho- 


lar of Gio Bellini and Giorgione, lived at Venice, excelled in 


hiſtory-painting, portraits, and landſcapes ; died in 1576, aged 


ninety-nine years. | 
VENEERING, 10 a kind of marquetry or inlayipg; by 
VANEERING, 


Woods 


which ſeveral thin ſlices or leayes of fine 
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woods of different kinds are applied and faſtened on a ground of 


ſome common wood. 
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There are two kinds of inlaying ; the one, which is the mo WI. 4 
common and more ordinary, goes'no farther than the making of | ratic 
compartments of different woods; the other requires much more * 
art, in repreſenting flowers, birds, and the like figures. R 


The firſt kind is properly called Veneering; the latter is more 
properly called MARQUETRY, which ſee, = 
he wood uſed in Veneering is firſt ſawed out into flices ot 
leaves about a line in thickneſs, i. e. the twelfth part of an inch: 
In order to ſaw them, the blocks or planks are placed upright, 
in a kind of ſawing-preſs. 5 
Theſe ſlices are afterwards cut into narrow ſlips, and faſhioned Z 
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divers ways, according to the deſign propoſed ; then the joints 5 
having been exactly and —_ adjuſted, and the pieces brought : 
down to their proper thickneſs, with ſeveral planes for the pur- 7 
poſe, 2 glued don on a ground or block with good ſtrong 1 
Engliſh glue. | . 4 | 
The pieces being thus jointed and glued, the work, if ſmall, = 
is put in a preſs ; if large, it is laid on a bench covered with a | 0 
board, and preſſed down with poles or pieces of wood, one end © p 
of which reaches to the cieling of the room, and the other bears h 
on the board. NO ne CE Og = uy 
When the glue is thoroughly dry, it is taken out of the preſs il ? ; 
and finiſhed ; firſt with little planes, then with divers ſerapers, T 
ſome of which reſemble raſps, which take off the dents, &c. leſt 2 
by the planes. . . 5 
"Aker it has been ſufficiently ſcraped, they poliſh it with the 3 
kin of a 28 wax, and a bruſh, or poliſher of ſnave-graſs; " 
which 1s the laſt preparation. | ; of V 
G Julio Ceſare VENENTT, an engraver of Bologna, I in th 
/— uſed this mark. 


VENERATION. Admiration begets eſteem, and eſteem I ceda 
Veneration, in which the eye-brows will be depreſſed in the ſame © Mef 
manner as in eſteem ; the face will be alſo bowed downwards, I pow, 
but the eye- balls will be more turned up under the brows. {| 
The mouth will be open, and the corners drawn back but a v 
little lower than in that of eſteem. | I 

This depreſſion of the mouth and eye-brows indicates a ſub - It 
miſſion and reſpect of the ſoul to an object that ſhe believes to be ¶ grap 
above her: The eye- ball turned upwards ſeems to intimate the F poſe. 
elevation of the object conſidered, which it acknowledges to be I this 
worthy of Veneration. 5 T 

But, if the Veneration is cauſed by an object that claims ou! to 4 
faith, in that caſe all the parts of the viſage will be lower de— 
preſled than in the former action, 
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The eyes and mouth will be cloſed ; ſhewing, by this 2 
that the exterior ſenſes have no part therein. 

As to the poſture of the body, it ſhall be more bowed in Vene- 
ration than in eſteem, the arms and hands almoſt joined, the 
knees on the 7 round, and all the parts of the body ſhall indicate 


a profound reſpect. 
But, in an action which ſhews faith, the body may be bowed 


intirely down; the arms folded, and joining to the body; the 


hands croſſed the one over the other, and the whole poſture ought 
to ſhew a profound humility. See plate XXI. 
VENUS. Horace and 


to her, as *. moſt mild, innocent, and harmleſs. 

Pauſanias deſcribes her as drawn in a coach through the airy 
7 by two white doves, which are called the birds of 

enus. 

The ancients repreſented her in the form of a moſt beautiful 
and young woman, ſtanding upright in the ſhell of a large hſh, 


FJ drawn by two ſtrange fiſhes, 


She is alſo depicted with yellow wie, clad in a black, ſcarlet 
or dun-coloured robe. 


Praxiteles, an excellent ſtatuary of the iſland of Gnidos, made 


her 1 . naked, without any cloaths ; ; and the ſame was done 


by the Grecians. 

By this was intimated, that all licentious nd libidinous per- 
ſons, by reaſon of their inordinate luſt, were like beaſts, deprived 
of ſenſe, and leſt as it were naked, and deſpoiled of reaſon and 
underſtanding; and oftentimes alſo tripped en, of their riches, 
goods, and eſtates, 

Lactantius tells us, that the Lacedzmonians made the i image 
of Venus armed like a warrior, holding in one hand a ſpear, and 
in the other a ſhield or target. 

This they did on account of a certain victory, which the La- 
cedæmonian women obtained over their enemies, the people of 


Meſſenia; which ſucceſs, they imagined, proceeded from the 


power and aſſiſtance of Venus.” as inſpiring the hearts of theſe 
women with courage, ſtoutneſs, and reſolution. 


VERDIGREASE, + {is a kind of ruſt of copper, of confide- 
VERDIGRIS, rable uſe in painting for a green colour. 


It is a preparation made of plates of copper, and the huſks of 


grapes well ſaturated with wine, put up in earthen pots, and dif- 
poled layer upon layer, i. e. firſt huſks and then copper; and 

this repeated till the veſſel is moderately filled. 
Theſe pots are aſterwards ſet in a cellar, where they are let 
to Hand ſome time, and then taken out, to gather the Verdi- 
2 greaſe, 


irgil repreſent the chariot of Venus 
x drawn by two white ſwans, which Statius ſays are attributed 
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greaſe, which is a green ruſt, with which the plates are coveted | ; 
all over. 5 | | 3 
The greateſt part of the Verdigreaſe uſed in Europe comes 


from Languedoc in France, being made of the huſks of the 4 
grapes of that country, and is brought over in cakes of about f 
twenty-five pounds weight. = .; 
The cryſtalliſed Verdigreaſe, cryſtals of Verdigreaſe, or di- ch 
ſtilled Verdigreaſe, is Verdigreaſe diſſolved in diſtilled vinegar 71 to 
and afterwards filtred, evaporated, and cryſtalliſed in a cellar, = 
This is uſed by painters to make a green colour, eſpecially in WY m 
miniature; it makes a beautiful traniparent green for japanning 4 ti 
on glaſs, being ground with oil of turpentine, and mixed with 2 F 
common varniſh, and leaf gold or ſilver laid on the backſide - 
of it. N | #1 
This commonly comes from Holland, or Lyons in France, a 
and on ſticks in form like our ſugar- candy. To be good, theſe 8 
cryſtals muſt be beautiful, clean, and tranſparent, very dry, and . 
as free from ſticks as poſſible. I 
Cryſtals of Verdigreaſe are likewiſe made by diſſolving cop- i je: 
per, granulated in ſpirit of nitre, and afterwards evaporating to cot 
a ſcum or pellicle, and ſetting it in a cellar to cryſtalliſe. I Jr: 
Veꝛrdigreaſe is the plague of all colours, and enough to ſpoil h 
a whole picture in oil- painting, if the leaſt part of it enters into Fl anc 


the priming of the cloth; yet it is a beautiful and agreeable co- 
Jour ; ſometimes it is calcinated to takeoff its malignity, but it is 
dangerous to calcinate, as well as red arſenic ; and, let it be ever FF p 


ſo well purified, it muſt be uſed alone, for it will ſpoil all the bee 
colours that are mixed with it. : VVV bh 
It is made uſe of, becauſe it dries very much; and only a little 7 Ig 
of it is uſed, mixed in blacks, which never dry alone. JT ©. 
I The painter ought to take care that he does not uſe the pencil ¶ ſtro 
with which he painted Verdigreaſe in any other colours. 1 \ 
VERDETER, ) is properly a native mineral ſubſtance, of F eſte 
' VERDITER, bx ſtony conſiſtence, and of a blue colour, 1 +7 
VERDTTURE, 3 but ſpangled with little ſhining points like IF 111. 


gems ; it is found in the mountains of Hungary and Moravia, F +» 


and is the ſame that is alſo called lapis Armenius. made 
The green uſed by the painters, and called Verditer, ſhould lotic 
be made of this ſtone well-ground and cleanſed by waſhing. YF 4 
But, this ſtone being very rare, the Verditer commonly uſed aqus 
is not a native, but a factitious ſubſtance; which ſome ſay 8 F It 
prepared by caſting wine or water upon new copper, as it comes I pare 
red-hot out of the furnace, and catching the ſteams that riſe F 1. 1 
from it upon copper-plates: Others again ſay, it is prepared by Y y 
diſſolving copper-plates in wine, much after the manner of Ver: ,,6; 
digreaſe. | 10 er 
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But the method of making it in England is as follows : 

The refiners pour a ſufficient quantity of their copper water 
bn a hundred pounds weight of whiting, ftirring them well to- 
gether every day for ſome hours, till the water grows pale; then 
they pour that off, and ſet it by for further uſe, and pour on morg 
of the green water, repeating this till the Verditer is made ; which 
my then take out, and Jay on large pieces of chalk in the ſun 
to dry. 

The water which is poured off from the Verditer, which re- 
mains at the bottom of the tub, is put into a copper, and boiled 
till it comes to the conſiſtence of water-gruel ; now conliſting 
principally of ſaltpetre reduced, moſt of the ſpirit of vitriol being 
gone with the copper into the Verditer : And a diſh full of this, 
being put into the other materials for aqua-fortis, is rediſtilled, 
and makes what they call a double water, which is near twice 
as $000 as that made without it, 


Henry VERGAZOON, was a Dutch painter of lands and 


ruins, but chiefly the latter, which he performed exceeding 


neatly ; his colouring was very natural, but his landſcape part 


commonly too dark and gloomy, appearing as if it had been 


drawn for a night-piece : He painted ſometimes ſmall portraits, 


which were very curious. He left England ſeveral years ago, 
and died in France, e Ls 
VERITY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a naked beau- 
ty, holding a ſun in her right hand, in her left a book open with 
a palm, and under one foot the globe of the world. — Naked, 
becauſe downright ſimplicity is natural to her; the ſun ſhews 


her great delight in clearneſs; the book, that the truth of things 


may be found in good authors; the palm, her riſing the more 


ſhe is depreſſed ; the globe, that, being immortal, ſhe is the 


ſtrongeſt of all things in the world, therefore tramples on it. 

VERMILION, is a very bright beautiful red colour, in great 
eſteem among the ancients under the name of minium. _ 

There are two kinds of it, the one natural, and the other fac- 
titious. -- | 

The natural is found in ſome filver mines in the form of a 
ruddy ſand, which is afterwards prepared and purified by ſeveral 
lotions and coctions. 1 8 LEW 

The artificial is made of mineral cinnabar, ground up with 
aqua-vitz and urine, and afterwards dried. 

It is alſo made of lead burat and waſhed, or of ceruſs pre- 
pd by fire: But this is not properly called Vermilion, but red 
cad, 1 

Vet this laſt, however, ſeems to be the real Vermilion of the 
ancients, and both apothecaries and painters ſtill give it the name 
do enhance the price. 
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We have two kinds of Vermilion from Holland, the one of 2 


deep red, the other pale ; but it is the ſame at the bottom : The 
only difference of colour, proceeding from the cinnabar's being 


more or leſs ground : When the cinnabar is finely ground, the 
Vermilion is pale; and this is preferred before that which is ſtuf 
coarſer and redder. 0 | wal] 
| Vermilion ſome diſapprove of, to be uſed in painting prints, tity, 
unleſs it be prepared by waſhing, as is directed for minium ; i oun' 
and then chiefly for dry painting, except it be by thoſe perſon; it tv 
who can uſe it moderately, and with judgment; for all heavy be a 
colours will drown the ſhades or ſtrokes of the engraver. = 4 
Andrea VEROCCHIO, was the firſt who found out the ble, 
taking off and preſerving the features of the face in plaifter of il clot! 
Paris, born in the year 1431, lived at Florence, excelled in hi- in ti 
ſtory, muſic, ſculpture, and architecture; died in the year 1487, . T7 
aged fifty-ſix years. | I ſtuff; 
VES. S. ſtands for Veſpaſiano Strada of Rome. band 
VICTORY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a young ef ft 
lady cloathed in gold, having wings on her ſhoulders, holding in they 
Her right hand a garland of laurel and olive, in her left hand a boil 
palm-branch, fitting upon a multitude of trophies of arms and MW inſe 
ſpoils of enemies of all ſorts. —The laurel, olive, and palm, are P. 
figns of honour and Victory amongſt the ancients, as their me- Nef br 
dals ſhew. e J3%ͤö; 
Aneas VI GHI, of Parma. His other marks I balf; 
„ are E. E. V. . V. : poun 
 VIGILANCE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by the ſame We 
deſcription as Care, whither you are referred. Every body knows for a 
that the lamp, book, and crane, denote Vigilance. The cranes | too] 
flying together, when they would reſt ſecurely ; one of them bur. 
holds a ſtone in its claw; the others, ſo long as the ſtone does To 
not fall, are ſecure and ſafe by the Vigilance of their compa- | lartar 
nion ; and it falls only, when the guards fall afleep, at the noiſe | lalf 
of which they fly away. g Y the 
Francis VILLAMENA, of Aſſize, an excellent | allo 
K and expeditious engraver. He likewiſe uſed the Bo 


following letters F. V. F. or F. Villam. F. "ge 
| Lionardo da VINCI, of noble deſcent, born in the year 1445, Y. 
ſcholar of Andrea Verrocchio, lived at Florence, excelled in Ito 
painting hiſtory, portraiture, architecture, and ſculpture ; died and, 
in the year 1520, aged feventy-fhve years. 
Gro Battiſta VIOLA, born in the year 1576, ſcholar of An- Th 
nibal Caracci, lived at Rome, &c, excelled at hiſtory, and Nee d 
chiefly at landſcape ; died in the year 1622, aged forty-ſix years. Th 
Of dying VIOLET colours. See PURPLE. ach: 
To make a VIOLET colour in grain out of a ſad blue. Take fair Th 

3 | Water, 


2 lour 0 
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water, clear bran liquor, of each'equal parts, a ſufficient quan- 
tity alum nine pounds and an half, tartar fe pounds and an 
half ; melt them, and enter thirty pounds weight of wool, yarn, 
tuff, cloth, &c. of a ſad blue colour: Boil four hours, cool, 
waſh it in cold water. Take freſh bran liquor a ſufficient quan- 
tity, cochineal and tartar both in fine powder, of each fifteen 
ounces ; mix, enter your cloth, handle it to a good heat, boil 
it two hours, handle it well, take it out and waſh it, and it will 
be a pure Violetor purple colour. | 
An excellent VIOLET colour. Take calcined tartar and turn- 
ſole, of each a pound; beat them and tie them up in a linen 
cloth, and ſteep them twenty-four hours in water, and then put 
in the matter which you would have to be of a Violet colour. 
To dye fluffs, &c. of a beautiful VIOLET colour. Alum the 
ſtuffs with half a pound of alum, two ounces of tartar, and a 
handful of madder in clear rain water made hot, for every pound 
of ſtuff; let theſe ingredients be ſtirred well together, and when 
they are diſſolved and begin to boil put in the ſtuffs to be dyed, 
boil them for half an hour, take them out, let them cool, and 
rinſe them out. | 5 
Put freſh water to the liquor, and put in a quarter of a pound 
of brown wood in a clean bag, boil it for an hour and an half, 
and then put in the goods again, and boil it for an hour and an 
half; then take it out, and put into the hot ſuds a quarter of a 
pound of verdigreaſe, it being firſt diſſolved in warm water. Stir 
t well about, and then put in the ſtuffs again, ſtirring it about 


; for a quarter of an hour, until it begins to boil ; then take it out, 


cool and rinſe it, and it will be of the moſt beautiful Violet co- 


To dye thread of a laſting VIOLET colour. Boil half a pound of : 
tartar, half a pound of alum, two ounces of braſil wood, and 
half an ounce of ſa't-petre together ; then lay the thread four hours 


Win the liquor; the. rinſe it out and dry it. Then brown it as 


IS, 


air 
er; 


ſollows: 

Boil a pound of brown wood, and half a pound of braſil, in a 
large veſſel; and uſe the dye in the following manner: 

Divide it into four equal parts; remembering that each part 
$to be uſed warm, and the thread dyed after each operation; 
and, when the firſt part is uſed, let there be added to it half an 
ounce of ſumach, and one drachm of ſalt-petre. 

The ſecond time, a quarter of an ounce of calcined tartar, and 
me drachm of verdigreaſe powdered. = 
The third time, a quarter of an ounce of ſumach, and one 
nachm of ſalt-petre, 5 prey 

The fourth and laſt time, if the thread remains a little reddiſh, 

A a 2 pour 


4 VIR ES ; 
pour in a quart of hot ſharp ley, and you will find the thread < 55 


then browned with braſil, the colour will be more beautiful and | 


out of the ſuds, and finiſh it with three drachms of cochineal, in 


ſtuff in this liquor for two hours, rinſe it out in clean water, and 


woad or indigo, then rinſe it clean and dry it. 


neys: Let it lie a night in the ſuds, then in the morning rinſe ? 


a beautiful Violet brown. 8 
But if the thread be boiled in alum, and blued with woad, and 


laſt ing. | n 3 | | d 
To dye a go:d crimſon VIOL ET. Firſt dye the ſtuff a deep 
blue-green, and boil it as for right crimſon ; rinſe it very clean 


proportion to one pound of ware, and you will have a right good 
colour, | „ 8 

A brown VIOL ET colour. For twenty-five yards of fuſtian, 
frize, or other goods, take three quarters of a pound of alum, 
half a pound of tartar, half an ounce of ſal armoniac; boil the 


dry it in order to blue it, and dip it in a deep laſting blue with q 


To che filk of a VIOLET colour. For every pound of ſilk take 
one pound of blue, or Provence wood; boil and ſtir the ſilk in 
it, as in the red dye; put into the laſt ſuds a few galls, then rinſe Þ 
the ſilk and dry it. 5 

A good laſting VIOLET. To every pound of ſilk take one 


pound of galls and one pound of blue wood; and put in the ilk pot 
when the ſuds are cold, for, the colder the ſuds, the bluer the > 


Violet colour will be, which muſt always be bluer than the taw- | ; 


and dry it. 5 7 * 
From the following dye are compoſed the beſt tawneys, grey : 8 


and crimſon goat- colours. A x; 

To dye filk a VIoL EH brown. Let the ſilks be alumed as for | in 
tawny; and to every pound of ſilk take two pounds of Provence f. 10 
wood, boil it in a bag for a full hour; then take it out, put in lhe 
the ſilk, boil that for an hour, and then take it out, and put in 


* = = = P 1 Z : Wi 
the bag again ; then rinſe it in aley, as is directed to be made} mins 
for other colours, and without bole armoniac, and aſter that in that 


running water. | | | W 

VIRGIN copper, is that which never has been melted down. > 
VIRGIN gold, is gold as it is got out of the ore, without any! 

mixture or alloy; in which ſtate it is fo ſoft, that it will take 


the impreſſion of a ſcal. | 28 
VIRGIN mercury, is that which is found perfectly formed and v 

fluid in the veins of mines; or at leaſt is got from the mineral C 

earth by mere lotion, without fire. 1 trif 
V1RGIN id, is that which oozes ſpontaneouſly from the olive, ed 


&c. without preſſing. 
VII parchment, is properly that made of a kind of cap ot 
eau}, which ſome children bring into the world on their heads. 


3 
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But the tem! is alſo uſed for that made of the ſkin of an abortive 
lamb or calf. 

VIRGIN wax, is ſuch as has never been wrought, but remains 
as it came out of the hive. 

VIRGINITY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a pretty 
girl cloathed in white, and crowned with gold, her waiſt ſur- 
rounded with a girdle, with an emerald, made of white wool, 
which in old times maids wore, called zona virginæa, not to be 
loofed, but by their huſbands on their wedding- night. — The 
white cloths and the emerald the has about her, and golden 
crown, denote purity. 


 VIRGULA divinatoria, is a forked branch in form of a , 


cut off a hazle- tree; by means of which, ſome pretend to dif. 
cover mines, ſprings, &c. under ground. 

The method of uſing it is as follows : The perſon who © carries 
it walks very ſlowly over the places, where he imagines any 
mines or ſprings to be, and obſerves the rod to dip or incline to 
the ground ; ſuppoſing that the efluvia which exhale from the 
metals or water impregnating the woed, cauſe a dipping or in- 
clination of it; which is the ſign of a diſcovery. 


Though ſome diſpute the matter of fact, and deny it to be 


poſſible; yet others, ſeeming to be convinced by the great num- 


ber of experiments ed in its behalf, look out for the na- 


tural cauſes of it. 
Theſe authors fay i in behalf thereof, that the cotpaſcles riſing 


from the minerals or ſprings, penetrating the rod, determine it 


to incline or bow down, in order to render it parallel to the ver- 
tical lines, which the effluvia deſcribe in their riſe. 

VIRTUE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a comely vir- 
gin, having wings behind, a {pear 1 in her right hand, and in her 


left a crown of laurel, and a ſun in her boſom. — Young, becauſe 
ſhe never grows old, her actions commencing into habits ; the 


wings ſignify her ſoatine aloft, far above the vulgar ;. the ſun, 


that his Virtue inſpires Virtue to the whole body ; ; the laurel, 


that ſhe is ever green, being proof againſt vice; the ſpear, dig- 
nity ruling over vice. 

Timothes VITE de Urbino, born in the year 1470, imitated 
Raphael, lived at Urbino and Rome, excelled in hiſtory- painting; 
died in the year 1524, aged fifty-four years. 

VITRIFICATION, } is the act ft converting a body into 

VITRIFACTION, | claſs, by means of fire. 

Of all bodies, the aſhes of fern, ſand, bricks, and pebbles vi- 
trify the moſt eaſily : And, accordingly, of the aſhes of fern prin- 
cipally is glaſs made, 

All metals, and even almoſt all natural bodies, being tha- 
roughly heated in the fire, vitrify or turn to glaſs. And this 

A a 3 Vitri- 
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Vitrification is the laſt effect of fire; after which the me in- 


tenſe heat of the largeſt burning- glass will make no further al. 
teration. 


in copper mines; but is more properly ranked among the claſ 
of ſemi-metals, as having a metallic matter mixed or combined 
with its ſalt. 


Vitriol is defined by Boerhaave to be a ſaline, metallic, tranſ. | 


parent glebe; diſſoluble in water, and fuſible and calcinable by 
fire. 


It is called by different names, according to the different places ; 
where it is dug; and the Vitriols of thoſe alſo differ from each 
other in both name and colour; ſome being white, others . 4 


and others =”: 
Roman 
and that of Piſa and Germany greeniſh. 


White Vitriol partakes but little of any metal ; blue partakes t 


of copper, and green of iron. 


According to Boerhaave, Vitriols conſiſt of a metallic part, L 


with a ſulphur adhering to a menſtruous acid and water. 


In blue Vitriol, the metal wherewith the acid, &c. is joined 


15 copper. 


In white Vitriol, commonly WR white copperas, it is mixed 
with lapis calaminaris, or ſome ferrugineous earth intermixed 3 


with lead or tin. 
In green Vitriol the acid is joined with iron. 


Theſe Vitriols are generally factitious, being only a kind of : 
cryſtals, drawn by the means of water from a ſort of marcaſite 


uſually found in mines, and called by naturaliſts pyrites, 


Roman Vitriol is made by expoſing theſe pyrites to the air, til 


ſuch time as they calcine, and change into a greeniſh and vi- 
triolic calx or duſt. 


In this ſtate they are thrown into the water, and are after- N 
wards reduced into that kind of cryſtals, ſent to us from Italy, N 


by boiling and evaporation. 
All the other Vitriols are made aſter the ſame manner; - that 


zs, much after the ſame manner as alum is made in England, or 


ſalt· petre in France. 
For green Vitriol they add a great number of pieces of iron to 
the liquor 1 in the boiling ; theſe raiſe a great ebullition. As ſoon 
as the iron is diſſolved, they evaporate the diſſolution to a certain 

degree, and ſo let it cryſtalliſe. 

The cryſtals being formed, there remains a thick, reddiſh, 
unctuous ſtyptic and aſtringent liquor. 

A ſolution of Vitriol, muxed with a tincture of galls, becomes 


inſtantly | 


VITRIOL, is a kind of foffil or mineral ſalt, chiefly found 5 


itriol, for inſtance, is white; that of Cyprus blue, : 


n 


'S 
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inſtantly exceeding black, and it is this is the common writing - 


ink. 


Vitriol enters into the compoſition of aqua-fortis. 
Some naturaliſts hold Vitriol to be the root or matrix of cop- 


r; becauſe in the copper mines they never dig deeper than the 


glebe, out of which the Vitriol is drawn. | 

Tartar of VITRIOL, is had by mixing oil of Vitriol with oil o 
tartar per deliquium, procured by the felt calcining; then diſ- 
tilling it: A ſalt precipitating to the bottom, which, being ſet to 
exhale and cryſtalliſe, is the tartar of Vitriol. 6 


Metallic VIrTRIoLs. It is to be obſerved, that all metals may 


be converted into Vitriols, by diſſolving them with acid ſpirits, 
and letting them ſtand; though it is very difficult to obtain Vi- 


triol of gold and ſilver, by reaſon that theſe metals are not eaſily 
diſſolved by the ſpirit ; but Vitriols of iron and copper are eaſily 
had. 

The way of purifying VITRIOL to make aqua-fortis flronger and 
more penetrative, We have promiſed in the preceding pages to 
ſhew the way of purifying Vitriol ; which conſiſts of taking away 


the yellowneſs, which alone hinders the good effects it is capa- 


ble of producing. Take Roman Vitriol, the beſt you can get, 


diſſolve it in common warm water; then let it ſtand three days; 


then filtre it, and fling away the yellow faces ; then evaporate 


in glaſs bodies two thirds of the water, and put the remainder 


into earthen glazed pans, and ſet it in a cool place for the cryſtal 
of it to ſhoot ; which, in twelve hours time, they will do about 
the brims of the pans in little tranſparent pieces, like natural 


ſtal of an emerald colour: At the bottom there will remain 
2 ſulphureous ſediment, which muſt be carefully ſeparated and 


caſt away. 


Then you muſt take all thoſe little green cryſtals and diſſolve 


them again in warm water as before, and then filtre and evapo- 
rate them in the ſame glaſs bodies; and ſet them again to cry- 
ſtalliſe as before in a cool place, taking care to ſeparate all the 
yellow feces you find. Reiterate this proceſs of diflolving and 


hltring, evaporating and cryſtallifing the third time; then you 


will have a well-purified and refined cryſtal. 

We will here add, for the ſake of the curious, that thoſe who 
make uſe of Vitriol inſtead of roch alum to make aqua-fortis, 
the preparation whereof we have ſhewn elſewhere, ought to take 
a ſpecial care in the diſtillation, that, as ſoon as the red fumes are 
paſt, all the ſpirits of nitre are raiſed, and that then the fire muſt 
be extinguiſhed : For that which follows after is only a ſpirit of 
Vitriol, which hinders the operation of the ſpirit of nitre in the 
ſolution of metal. 77% 

You may alſo draw a parting water in twelve hours time, as 

Aa4 | ſome 
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ſome refiners do, during which time but little ſpirit of Vitriol E 
can ariſe with their fires, = 


ULTRAMARINE, is a rich and beautiful blue uſed by Wl ff 
3 It is extracted from an azure ſtone, commonly called | int 
apis lazuli, which is an opaque ſtone of a fine {ky colour or bo 
Turkiſh blue; or like the blue flowers that grow in corn fields; thi 
i is embelliſhed with ſmall ſtreaks and ſparkles of a gold coldur, = 

This ſtone comes from Perſia and the Eaſt- Indies, and, as it 
ſome ſay, from Africa; dut, if from the laſt, it is in no great int 
quantities. nie 
There is alſo a kind of lapis lazuli found in Germany and fot 
Hungary; but not fixed, though as hard as that from Aſia, th. 
which they call leſurſtein and its colour aſurbleau; but its co- me 

lour changes in ſome time, and becomes greeniſh : However, it 
is uſed by painters, or 
The beſt lapis lazuli is that which is fixed; that is, can endure 2F bo 
the fire without altering colour. IJ lit 
| Before you proceed to extract your Ultramarine, take ſome ac- foi 
count of the manner, to know whether the ſtone be good; for, of 
unleſs it is ſingularly ſo, you will loſe your labour: Put pieces | go 
thereof on live coals, and blow them continually for an hour; FF Jo! 

i they retain their firſt hardneſs and colour afterwards, you may 
conclude them good; but, if they crumble between your fingers, (| w 
they are naught. It may be tried otherwiſe in an iron Jadle put | fre 
into a furnace with ſome of the ſtone to heat, and ſo quench it II fir 
in ſtrong vinegar; if the colour remains ſtill unchanged and bu 
ſplendid, you may aſſure your ſelf it is good. ur 
hen you have made this trial, calcine it, which, to do the 2 
eaſier, break the ſtone to pieces as ſmall as hazle-nuts, waſh 
them afterwards in warm water, and ſet them in a crucible, on | th 
a wind furnace, or into an iron ladle to re- unite; then caſt them ro 
into a glazed earthen veſſel of diſtilled vinegar to quench them I 1a 
in; do thus ſeven times, to prepare them by calcination for pow- af 
| dering, and to preyent their ſticking to the mortar. in 
Thus calcined, dry them well, and ſo powder them in a ſtone |] ſe 
mortar well covered, and accordingly ſearce it with the ſame de 
caution, as perfumers do their moſt delicate and fineſt powders, Y d 
Jeſt the beſt ſhould go off and difpel itſelf in the air: And thus af 
preſerve this precious powder with all imaginable care. til 
Some derive its name Ultramarine of the Latin ultra, beyond, 01 

and marinus of or belonging to the ſea; q. d. beyond fea, be- 
cauſe firſt brought into Europe from India and Perſia. th 
It is the common opinion, that the method of making it was p. 


firſt diſcovered in England by a member of the Eaſt-India com- w 

any; who, having a quarrel with his aſſociates, made the ſecret | kt 

ptblic to be W of f them, 7 | 
; 6. : 
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To make à liquid for moiſtening and grinding the powder withal, 
r. For moiſtening and grinding your aforeſaid powder of the 
ſtone, take a pound and an half of running water, and put this 
into a new earthen pot; add to it an egg-ſhell full of raw honey, 
boil it until it have no more ſcum ; take the pot off, and keep 
this hydromel, or liquid, in bottles for uſe. _ | 
This done, take four ſcruples of the beſt gum dragon, grind 
it on your marble, with ſome of the hydromel, and then put it 
into a glaſs ; add thereto as much hydromel as you find conve- 
nient to bring it to a violet colour, ſo cover it, and preſerve it 
for uſe. This liquid is good for your powder of lapis lazuli ; if 
the colour be too violet, add the leſs hereof ; if otherwiſe, the 
more, as your judgment or experience ſhall direct. 
Put half a pound of powder at a time into a ſmall porphyry 
or marble veſſel, the larger the mortar the worſe ; for you will 
 F loſe more, and be longer a grinding; pour leiſurely by little and 
FJ little thereon ſome of your violet liquid, grind theſe together 
for a full hour, ſtill wetting it; you may uſe three or four ounces 
„of liquid to the half pound of powder, and you will have it very 


| 
good; you muſt take care of grinding it too long, for then it will | 
. IF loſe its colour. _ „ 1 
7 | When it is thus ground, dry it on a marble or flat ſtone, } 
„where the ſun does not come at all; cover it well to preſerve it g 
t from duſt; when it is dry, it will powder eaſily between your | 
it fingers, if it be rightly done; if ſo, let it alone on the marble, 


d but if it be clammy, or ſtick, take it off, ſor it has ſtill ſome 
unctuoſity of the honey in it, which muſt be cleanſed away by 
je MM a2cement. | | 


h Your lapis being thus dry, waſh it well before you put it to 
n the cement, for which you muſt uſe a glazed earthen baſon, 
N round above like a barber's, and well glazed within; put your 
mn lapis therein, and pour thereon ſome of the mild lixivium here- 
— after mentioned, as much as will riſe above the ſurface four 
inches; waſh the lapis very well with your hands, and then let it 
ae I ſettle, and it will precipitate. The liquid being cleared again, 
ne decant it into a large copper or earthen veſſel, then let the lapis 
'S, dry in a ſhade in the ſame veſſel it was waſhed in, and ſpread it 
us afterwards on the flat marble or porphyry, and there let it lie un- 
til quite dry : Thus it is prepared for mixing with the cement, 
d, of which we will give the preparation hereafter, 
e- To prepare a mild and firong Iixivium for lapis laxuli. To make Wt 
theſe lixiviums, take ten handfuls of vine ſtalk aſhes well ſearced; | 
as put this into a large veſſel that will hold thirty pounds of water, | 
n- with a faucet at bottom; preſs the aſhes very well, and put to | 
ret | them twenty pounds of warm water. When it is ſunk to the | 
hottom, open the faucet, ſo as it may only drop into an earthen fl 
v7 mo _ | veſſel; i 
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veſſel ; when it is all come out ſtop the hole, and ſtrain this lix. 

ivium through a felt ſtrainer, and ſo keep it in a glaſs, or glazed 

pot well covered: This is the ſtrongeſt lixivium. | | 
Again, pour in, on the ſame aſhes, the like quantity of warm 


water, and do as before; ſo you will have an indifferent ſtrong | | 


lixivium, which keep as the former. Pa 


Do this a third time, and you will have the mild lixivium 
mentioned in the preceding page. 


Theſe three are very uſeful both for moiſtening and to draw 
the powder of lapis Jazuli from the cement; wherewith it muſt 


be mixed, as will be ſhewn anon : Which ſeparation being ſome- |} 
times hard to perform, we are obliged to have recourſe to theſe | 
varieties of lixiviums ſtronger, or weaker, as we find them con- 1 


venient for the purpoſe. 


You may yet make another lixivium to take away the prea- g 
ſineſs of the cement thus; boil calx of tartar, as much as you 


pleaſe, in clean water, for about a quarter of an hour, and keep 


it for uſe as the former. This is excellent for waſhing the lapis 


lazuli with; it ſtrengthens and improves the colour thereof. 

It muſt be remembered that there always remains ſome of your 
colour in the waters, or lixiviums, wherein the lapis lazuli is 
prepared throughout all the proceſs ; you muſt therefore have a 
very large veſſel of braſs, or earthen ware, glazed and poliſhed 
very well at bottom, wherein muſt be three holes; one in the 
middle of the ſide, the next a little lower, and the laſt about two 
inches from the bottom ; ſtop the holes without-ſide very cloſe, 
to prevent leakage. "3+ 

Then pour all your waters into this ; though you then perceive 
no colour at all, yet after ten days you will have it at bottom, 
- whither it will deſcend gently ; and to get it you muſt go artifi- 

cially to work, firſt opening the firſt cock or hole, and let out 
the water above that, before you open the other two; and thus 
you may get the colour without muddying, or loſing any by the 
waters, which mix with the reſt, | 
To make ſtrong cement to mix with lapis lazult, to Nu the ſiner 
and better part from the other. One cannot ſo eaſily part the finer 
Iapis lazuli from its groſſer parts, without making uſe of this ce- 
ment: Take four ounces of very pure and clear Venice turpen- 
tine, fix ounces of roſin of the pine, ſix ounces of Grecian pitch, 
three ounces of very good maſtic, three ounces of freſh wax, an 
ounce and an half of linſeed oil cleanſed, as ſhall be directed. 


Put the turpentine into a new glazed earthen pot, very clean, 


to difſolve over a flow charcoal fire, and continue ſtirring it with 


a wooden ſpatula; throw into this, by degrees, the roſin of the 


pine, in ſmall pieces, and ſtir it ſtill very well; thus put in ſuc- 
ceffively the pitch, the maſtic in powder, and laſt of all the wax 


ſliced 


p 
: 
C 
1 


fliced ſmall, ſtirring all continually about to mix and incorporate. 
Take great care of your. fire, leſt the cement ſhould blaze or 
burn, all the ingredients being hot of themſelves, and combuſti- 
ble. Having well incorporated them, pour in the linſeed oil, 
ſtirring it as before, and ſo let it boil gently for a quarter of an 
hour. af, 

To try whether the cement be enough, drop ſome of it off the 
ſpatula into a veſſel of cold water ; if it ſpread, it is not enough ; 


but, if it do not, it is ſufficiently boiled; ſo take it off. Or you 


may wet your fingers, and take a drop thereof, roll and draw it 
out in length ; if it ſnaps and breaks of itſelf, it is a ſign that it is 
enough: Take it off, and pour it boiling hot into a filtrating bag 
ſteeped before in hot water ; take care to let it go all through 
into a veſſel of cold water, and, for the better ſecurity, ſqueeſe it 
from top to bottom with two flat ſticks, that none may remain in 
your bag. Afterwards work it well with your hands, till all the 
water is drained from it, and, becauſe being hot it may ſtick to 
your fingers, you may anoint them with ſome of the linſeed oil. 


The cement being thus prepared, keep it in a veſſel of cold 


water, ſhifting your water every day, or every ſecond day ; and. 
by this method you may keep it for ten years. 
To make a weaker cement for ſeparating the colours of lapis laxuli. 
This ſecond cement, which is the ſofter and milder, ought 


to be firſt employed on the powder of lapis lazuli ; it draws the 


colour much quicker and better than the {trong cement, which 


ought not to be uſed till after the milder; the whole ſecret of 
ſeparating the colours conſiſting in uſing the cements ; for, 


without a due care hereof, it cannot be done perfectly. 

To make this cement, you muſt take four ounces of very pure 
turpentine, four ounces of roſin of pine, fix ounces of Grecian 
pitch, one ounce of freſh wax, ſix drachms of linſeed oil purifi- 
ed; mix and incorporate them ſucceſſively as before. Obſerve 
only, that this is ſooner done than the former, becauſe it is weak- 


er, and will give the colour ſooneſt ; therefore you muſt manage 


accordingly. | 


To purify linſeed oil. The uſe we have for linſeed oil in our 


cement, obliges us to give this preparation, and way of purifying 
it, whereby it is made more ht for our purpoſe. e 

Take good and clear linſeed oil, of the colour of ſaffron, and 
put it into a glaſs, ſhaded like an ox horn, with an hole at bot- 
tom to let out the water, which you muſt mix with the oil, let- 


ting them ſettle until the oil riſes to the ſurface ; then open the 


hole, and let the water out, and the oil remain behind. Then 

ſhake the oil again, with more freſh water; let it ſettle, and the 
water run out as before; do thus eight or ten times, till the wa- 
ter comes out as clear as it went in, and ſo the oil will be pure 


and 
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and fit for yotir uſe ; keep it well ſtopped in a glaſs bottle. If you 
cannot pet linſeed oil, you may uſe oil of bitter almonds, with. 
out puritying, for it needs none; but take notice, the linſeed oil 


is beſt of any, though cheaper than the other. 


How to thcerporate the powder of layis læxuli with the Hrong, of 


weaker cement. We have already given the way to prepare the S 
powder for mixing with the cement, to extract the colours; we | 
now come to ſhew how to mix it with the cement, in order to 


extract the Ultramarine from them for painting. 
Take a pound of the powder, and the like quantity of cement, 
obſerving always to take the firſt that was worked with the hands; 


cut the cement ſmall, and, the pieces being a little wet, put them | 


into a glazed earthen pot, over a fire of red hot aſhes to melt, 
and take care it does not boil; if it ſhould, you muſt prevent the 


damage which it might cauſe, by putting in ſome linſeed oil. 5 
The cement being thus melted, anoint all your ſpatula over, 


from the handle downwards, with the ſame oil, and ſo put in the 
powder by very little quantities, and taking a great deal of time, 
that they may the better incorporate ; and be ſure to ſtir it all the 
while very well with the ſpatula, ſo as to make it all alike, until 
it become like an ointment or ſalve ; then take off the pot, and 
throw the {tuff boiling hot into an earthen baſon of cold water, 


and at that very inſtant take off all that ſticks to the ſides of the 
pot. When it is cold enough to be handled, if it appears well 


coloured, it is a ſign you have worked it well; this done, rub 


your hand with linſeed oil, and work it us they do a paſte of 


read or dough, for one hour, that it may be thoroughly compact. 


The longer you work it, the better and eaſter the colour may be 


drawn; afterwards make it up like a loaf or brick, and ſet it in 
an earthen diſh to dry, pouring thereon ſome freſh water ; let it 
ſeep for fifteen days, the longer the better for extracting the Ul- 


tramarine. | 
To extra the ULTRAMARINE. Take the loaf of cement 


and powder, waſhing it in the ſame water very well with your 


hands; weigh it to know the quantity of oil it requires, and put 


it into an earthen bowl or diſh, very ſmoothly glazed, rubbing 
firſt the bottom with your linſeed oil; then pour in water ſcarce 
warmed, until it ariſe two inches above the matter; let it ſtand 
in this condition a full quarter of an hour, or lefs in the ſpring 


time; pour this water afterwards into the veſſel before mention- 


ed, adding more warm water to your matter, and fo it will ſof- 


ten; continue thus whilſt there remains any tincture thereon ; 


by this means all the ſubſtance that is good for any thing, will 


be ſeparated from the cement, which cannot be done otherwiſe. 


Whilſt it is imbibed in the warm water, you muſt move and 
roll it gently round with two flicks, or ſpatula's of box, or any 


other 
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other well poliſhed wood, rounded at the ends ſmooth like a wal- 
nut; let them be about an ell long, and an inch thick, When- 
ever you perceive the matter ſtick to the bottom of your diſh, 
rub your hands with linſeed oil, and ſtir it about leiſurely fo as 
to colour the water, which you muſt put along with the former, 
in the mean time holding up the matter with your ſtaves, leſt it 
ſhould ſtick to the veſſel. | 

Take notice that a little ſteeping at firſt will tinge the water 
very much, and, when the cement is juſt yielding its colour, it 
will diſcover certain bluiſh ſtreaks on the water like the ſun's 
rays, and then you muſt ſtrain this water out among the other, 


through a ſearce, that the groſſer part of the cement may remain; 


afterwards pour in by little and little the freſh warm water, ſtir- 
ring the cement eaſily, that it may not dilate too much, and give 


its colour all at once. After you have thus ſtirred it about five 


or ſix times, make it again into a maſs, by which means you 
will ſee how much it is diminiſhed, and what quantity of colour 
it has given. 

If the lapis be good, you will find the firſt ſteepings yield a- 
bout four or five ounces of Ultramarine, which keep apart by its 
felf as the beſt and fineſt colour, though it appear groſſer than 


the others of this ſort, by reaſon of the gold-coloured veins, which 
are peculiarly therein. | 
For the ſecond, whereof you will have three or four ounces, 


ou muſt follow the proceſſes aforementioned ; this indeed will 

be finer than the other, but not ſo good a colour; keep it alfa 
by itſelf. by 5 5 

Draw off a third, and this will be ſtill finer than the former, 


but paler, and more bright coloured. You mult ſtill purſue the 
ſame directions to extract it, letting your water be but half luke- 
warm; and take care to manage the cement dextrouſly with the 


ſpatula's, and ſo preſerve the colour apart. 
Lou may extract a fourth colour after this rate, but the water 
mult be hotter, and you mult preſs the cement very well with 


the ſpatula's to ſquceſe out the colour; and, if mere water will 


not do, make ule of the mild lixivium. This laſt colour will 
be greyiſh or aſh-coloured, and of no great value, and therefore 
not at all to be mixed with any of the reſt. 


Obſerve here that you cannot take up Jeſs than eight hours 
full to extract the colours, nor leſs than ten or twelve to allow 

the water for ſettling; and, if you perceive the colour does not 
come out free enough with the warm water, add a third part of 


our mild lixivium, and, if that does not do, uſe all lixivium, but 
let it be cold; and, when that fails too of effecting it ſufficiently, 
you muſt make a lixivium of wine-ſtalk aſhes, and, this being 
ſtrained, let it boil for half a quarter of an hour, until it be tharp 
enough 
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enough to bite your tongue; and then let it ſettle and grow clear; 
this is your laſt ſhift for extracting your colour, and, with this 
heated, waſh your cement very well, and ſet it a ſide. The 
Whole deſign of all this trouble is only to ſerve for obtaining the of th 
greater quantity of Ultramarine, and this conſiſts in the goodneſs 
of the lapis lazuli and the cement, which the circumſpection and 
care taken in all their preparations muſt advance. 

The method of clean/ing the ULTRAMARINE when tt is ſeparated 
from the cement. After you have extracted all your colour out of 
the cement, and the water quite ſettled and ſeparated from it, 
pour on ſome of the mild lixivium before preſcribed, and waſh | 
it with your hands, but do not rub it between them; thus you go 
will take away all the greaſe of the cement; afterwards wath it oss 
three or four times in fair water, and let the waters ſettle well I 4 
before you put them into their proper veſſels. | 
Or you may purge the Ultramarine thus : Take the yolks of 
pullets eggs, that have been fed only with corn, and not with | 
greens ; prick theſe with a pin, and ſo moiſten the colours, knead- 1 
ing the maſs with your hands, and waſhing it afterwards with | 
your mild lixivium, until the lixivium falls off clear again. 

This done, waſh them three or four times over with fair water, 
letting the waters ſettle well before you put them into their 
veſſels. - 55 
This laſt way of purifying the Ultramarine is very effectual; 


but here is another help to be uſed with it, which is a very great ow 
ſecret, and performed thus : After the colours are quite waſhed flow 
according to former directions, as well as poſſible, you muſt caſt whe: 
therein, by little and little, a proper quantity of ox gall, rubbing and 
it by degrees with your hands; waſh them often in clear water, Myc, 
and you will have the Ultramarine in full perfection. H 
7 Arain off the ULTRAMARINE already waſhed and purified. I there 
It is neceſſary to ſtrain off the Ultramarine, and the reſt of the * the \ 
colours, that if any greaſe, or unctuoſity of the cement, remain, fel 
it may be taken quite away, for theſe colours require a perfect you 


and extraordinary purification. ” i 
For this purpoſe take a fine ſearce, and pour thereon the laſt J M 
waters, with which you waſhed the Ultramarine, and ſtrain them 


and wate 
afterwards through another fine ſearce, and a third time through Yr, c 
red quintain or crape; but you muſt obſerve, when you ſtrain J,... 
them, to let them ſtand till you perceive them limpid and clear, Jj, th 


and fo ſoak off the water dextrouſly with a ſponge, and be ſure If 
Not to ſtrain them promiſcuoully all together, | 
This being done to all the waters, let your colours ſettle in 
their proper veſſels, and dry in the ſhade ; when dry, put them 
into little leather bags; tie theſe cloſe, rubbing them and preſ- burif 
fing them with your hands; this will make them very Ry _ 
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before. | | 
To correct the colours before prepared. Few perſons, unleſs ſuch 
a8 are very curious of their works, make any uſe hereof, becauſe 


of the time it takes up, though it would turn very much to their 


account; for one ounce of this colour corrected will go farther 
than three that are not. 9 | 

If you would make your colours before prepared much finer 
and effectual than they are, mix them again with a ſtrong ce- 
ment, and let them remain therein for three days; afterwards 


proceed, according to the laſt directions, to ſeparate them again; 
Y reiterate this over again, and you will have them exceeding 
good; and, though they diminiſh ſomewhat in weight, yet that 


loſs will be repaid conſiderably in the beauty and value, 
Another way to make ULTRAMARINE, and draw off the ca- 
lburs with more expedition. This method of making Ultramarine 


is much more ready than the former; and experience will ſhew 


whether the colour be a gainer or lofer thereby. 


Taxe a pound of lapis lazuli, calcine it in a crucible, and 
I quench it afterwards in vinegar, ſo let it dry, and then reduce it 
J to a very fine powder; grind it on a porphyry with fair water, 


and ſet in a glazed earthen veſſel in the ſhade, until it be dry; if 


; you find it coagulated all in a maſs, you muſt powder it again. 


This done, make a cement of three ounces of Grecian pitch, 


bur ounces of roſin of the pine, three ounces of maſtic, three 
J ounces of frankincenſe, two ounces of oil olive; ſet theſe over a 
ow fire in a ſmall earthen pot, into which pour firſt the oil, and 
A when that is hot put in the roſin, then the pitch, then tlie incenſe, 
and laſt of all the maſtic, ſtirring them continually with the 
q wooden ſpatula, and let them boil a little, 
3 Having made the cement, get another earthen veſſel, and put 
therein the lapis lazuli, and pour on it the cement hot, ftirring 
the whole together with the ſpatula very leiſurely, until they per- 
fectly incorporate ; let this ſtand a whole day, and, when you 
I would draw off the colours, pour thereon boiling water, ſtirring 
ſit very ſmartly. 75 


When it begins to cov], pour it out, and fo put in more hot 


water; do this till the water begins to draw off the colour, and 
J'o continue until it be quite extracted; you may diſtinguiſh the 
waters, and fo ſet them apart, and obtain the variety of colour as 
in the former way. 


If your colour ſeems to be clammy and naſty, you may correct 


it thus: Add thereto tartar diſſolved in water, as much as will 
Jcover it, and let it reſt for one day at leaſt; waſh it in warm wa- 
ter, and you will by that means have it very correct, and well 


purified, 
Anither 
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Auther way to make ULTRAMARINE.. Granting the two 
former ways.to be ſufficient, we will however here give a third, 

which we believe may as well be pleaſing to thoſe who are not 

ſatisfied with the other, as to ſuch perſons as have a curioſity for 


theſe ſorts of work. 


Break the lapis into groſs pieces, as ſmall as nuts; ſet theſe in 


them into cold water; do thus fix or ſeven times, and reduce 

them to impalpable powder in a porphyry mortar well covered, 
leſt the powder,.which is very ſubtile, ſhould diſperſe in the air; 
and then ſearce it with a fine ſearce alſo covered. 


- — —— — 


After this, take roſin of pines, ordinary black pitch, maſtic, 


well incorporated, caſt it into water, and keep it for uſe. 


them to diſſolve in a pot over a ſmall fire, firſt melting the ce- 


ſibly together. Afterwards caſt the maſs into an earthen veſſel 
of cold water, and, anointing your hands with linſeed oil, mould 


for five days, ſhifting the water every other day. 
This done, put them into a large and very clean glazed earth- 


cools, pour in more hot, and do thus till the paſtils foften with 


veſſel very clean, adding more to the paſtils, which ſtrain through 


all the colour be extracted. . | 
Tour water muſt be only warm, otherwiſe it will occaſion a 
blackneſs in the colour, which is to be taken great care of. 
All the coloured waters being in the veſſel, you may cleanſe 
them of any unctuoſity, by letting them reſt for twenty-four 
hours, in which time the colour will ſtick to the bottom ; then 
you may pour off the water gently into another veſſel, and it will 
carry off the greaſe along with it; ſtrain it afterwards into the 
veſſel where the colour is through a fine ſearce, and all the greaſe 
will be left behind, Do thus thrice, ſtirring the colour very 
well every time you return the water to it, that the filth and 
greaſe may aſcend from it, and it will always ſtay in ſtraining on 
the ſearce behind the water. 42 10 

This done, let the colour precipitate entirely, and pour off bes 
Vo RT ts, is 


a crucible into a furnace, till they redden with heat, and caſt WM 


freſh wax, and turpentine, of each three ounces; of incenſe and 
linſeed oil, each one ounce ; melt all together in an earthen veſ- W 
fel, ſtirring them very well, that they may mix; this ſtuff, being 

To each pound of lapis lazuli add ten ounces thereof, and ſet | | 
ment, and then caſting on the lapis lazuli by little and little, con- 
tinually ſtirring the maſs with a ſtick, that they may mix inſen- 


it up into a number of cakes, or rolls, which leave in cold water | 


en veſſel, pouring on them ſome clean hot water; when that | 
the heat of the water; this done, put them into hot water, and 
let them be until it receive a bluiſh colour. Strain this water to 
receive the groſſer pieces, and ſo put it into another glazed earthen 


a fine ſearce afterwards among the former; continue this until 


r r 


and you will have delicate Ultramarine. 
I his blue is one of the richeſt and moſt valuable colours uſed 
in painting. N | „ 
Thoſe, who prepare it, make uſually four ſorts, which is pro- 
cured by ſo many different lotions or waſhings, | 
There is Ultramarine of the firſt ſort ſold for 11]. ſterling an 
ounce, and of the laſt for about twelve or fifteen ſhillings, 


. Ultramarine muſt be choſen of an high colour, and well ground, 
| which may be known by putting it between the teeth; and, if it 
feel pritty, it is a ſign it has not been well ground. 


To know whether it be pure and unmixed, put a little of it 


into a crucible, and ſo heat it red hot; and, if the powder has not 

| changed its colour after this trial, it is certainly pure; on the 

W contrary, if there be any change, or any black ſpecks in it, then 
it has been adulterated. NS 


Beſides this, there is another ſort called common, or Dutch 


| Ultramarine, which is only ſmalt well ground and pulveriſed ; 


the colour of which, when uſed by the painters, is much like 
that of true Ultramarine, though much leſs valued. 

UNANIMITY, is repreſented, in painting, cloathed in a blue 
robe, mantle, and buſkins, with a chaplet of blue lilies. 
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che water very leiſurely, for fear of diſturbing it; dry this colour, | 


UNDAUNTEDNESS, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by 


a vigorous youth in white and red, ſhewing his naked arms; 


ſeeming to ſtay for and ſuſtain the ſhock of a bull. —His arms 


ſhew his confidence in his own valour, to fight the bull, which, 


being provoked, becomes fierce, and requires a deſperate force 
to reſiſt him; for Undauntedneſs is the exceſs of bravery and 


ſtoutneſs ; and we call a man undaunted, when, for ends pro- 


oſed to himſelf, he fears not what others uſually fear. 


Civil UNION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman | 


of a chearful pleaſant countenance, holding an olive branch in 


one hand, incircled with myrtle ; the,fiſh ſcarus in the other, — 


The olive and myrtle ſignify the pleaſure taken in the amicable 


* 


correſpondence of citizens, for thoſe trees are naturally and mu- 


tually joined ; ſo ought citizens to embrace each other. The 

fiſh, mutual love, for, if one of them ſwallows the hook, the 

others haſten to bite the line aſunder. 1 
UNQUIET life, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by Siſy- 


phus rolling a huge ſtone to the top of a mountain, which ſtill | 
falls back again, —The mountain denotes the life of man; the 


top of it, the quietneſs and tranquillity to which we aſpire ; the 
ſtone, the great pains every one takes to arrive at it. Siſyphus 
ſignifies the mind, which always breathes after reſt, and ſcarce 
has obtained it, but deſires ſtill; for ſome place it in riches, 

Vo. H. 8 | | ſome 
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ſome in honours, ſome in learning; this in health, that in re- 
putation; ſo that it is found only by accident. 
VOLUPIA, the goddeſs. of pleaſure, was depicted as a lady 
of a pale and lean countenance, fitting in a pontifical and ma- 
jeſtic chair, embroidered and emboſſed with ſtars of gold, tread- 
ing and trampling upon virtue. 3 „ 
F. De VORSTERMAN, was a diſciple of Harman Sacht- 
leven, and an extraordinary curious and neat landſcape painter 
in little, in which he may very reaſonably be ſaid to have ex- 
ceeded all the painters of his time. He performed his land- 
ſcapes with wonderful care and neatneſs after the Dutch goũt. 
He ſpared no pains in his views, which commonly repreſent 
places on the Rhine; where he had ſtudied and accuſtomed 
himſelf to take in a large extent of hills and diſtance. The ex- 
travagant prices he demanded for his pictures hindered him of- 
ten from being employed by king Charles II, who was pleaſed 
with his manner of painting; eſpecially that piece he made of 
Windfor caſtle, now extant in the royal collection. He ac- 
companied Sir William Soames, ſent by king James II. on an 
embaſſy to Conſtantinople; but upon that miniſter's death he 
returned to France, and died. His deſign in going for Turky 
was to draw all the remarkable views in that empire; but he 
was diſappointed by his patron's death, without whoſe protec- 


tion he durſt not attempt it, to the great regret of all lovers of 
. 


I. Luke VORSTERMAN, painter and engraver 
of Antwerp, was adviſed by Peter Paul Rubens 

to apply himſelf to engraving ; he engraved the works of the ſaid 
Rubens, as alſo thoſe of Raphael and Vandyke. 

Martin De V OS, born in the year 1540, ſtudied in Italy, 
| lived at Antwerp, excelled in hiſtory ; died in the year 1604, 
aged fixty-four, : | TT 

Simon VOUET, born in the year 1582, learned of his father, 
He lived at Venice, Rome, and Paris; excelled in hiftory anc 
portraits; died in the year 1041, aged fifty-nine years. 


L ak p. were four marks uſed by John Sebald Beham, 
J : 8 p. r when he did not care to put his own name. 


URANIA, is repreſented, in painting, cloathed in a mantle 
of azure, filled vith lamps. 
V. S. 1622, ſtands for Valentine Sezenius; the ſame mark was 
alſo uſed by Virgilio Sole. N 
V. S. I. ſignifies Ventura Salembini of Sienna, painter and 
inventor. 


Autbony Fan VUATERL, i. e. Anthony Van 
| Vuaterl, inventor, is found in certain 2 - 
X. and 
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and ſolitudes; it is ſometimes joined with the firſt of the three 
marks that follow the next, i. e. H. S. P. made in one. | 
VULCAN, is repreſented, in painting, &c. ſtanding by a 
ſmith's forge, and hammering on an anvil on mount Etna, 
making thunderbolts for Jupiter, and arrows for the god of love. 
The opinions which the ancients had of Vulcan, were va- 
rious; and accordingly he is variouſly repreſented, ſometimes in 
one manner, and ſometimes in another, | 


Some reprefent him lame of one leg, and in a ſcarlet robe, 
of a very black and ſwarthy complexion, as it were all ſmoaky ; 
of a general ill- ſhaped proportion in all his lineaments; and, be- 
eauſe he is the huſband of Venus, ſhe is ſometimes painted with 


Antony VUORMACE, a painter of Cologne, lived 
: in the year 1529 ; he engraved the twelve apoſtles in 
a ſtanding poſture, and uſed this mark, 1 


w. 
"1 O make ſealing WAFERS, Take very fine flour, mix 


it with glair of eggs, iſing-glaſs, and a little yeaſt ; min- 


ple the materials, beat them well together, ſpread the batter, 
eing made thin with gum water, on even tin plates, and dry 
them in a ſtove, then cut them out for uſe. _ 
You may make them of what colours you pleaſe, by tinging 
the paſte with braſil or vermilion for red; indigo or verditer, &c. 
for blue; ſaffron, turmeric, or gamboge, &c. for yellow. 
To put WALKS with rows of trees in perſpective. If only a 


ſingle row of trees on each ſide be required, there is no need for 


making a plan of ſquares or chequers. 
But, where a number of Walks are to be ſhewn, we think it 
adviſable to form a plan in occult lines with trees, and, from the 
culars, as is ſhewn in A. B. plate XXIII. fig. 1. 
If you deſire to have the trees further or leſs apart, increaſe 
or diminiſh their diſtances of the ſquares on the baſe line; when 
you have given the ſtem of the firſt tree its proper height, as A 
C, draw a line from G to the point of fig 
is to bound the ſtems of all the other trees. 


diagonals of the little ſquares formed thereby, to erect perpendi- 


Ihe firſt tree A C ſhews that you may give them what turn 


or form you pleaſe between the two right lines ; and that they 
are not to be drawn with the ſtraightneſs of a ruler. 

Te ſecond figure is performed as that above; all the diffe- 
rence is, that the ſquares of the upper are direct or in front; and 
thoſe of the under viewed angle-wiſe : Whence the meaſures cn 
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the baſe line in the latter caſe muſt be all drawn to the points 
of diſtance E and F perpendiculars to be raiſed from the little 
ſquares, and the reſt as above. | 

In the ſame perſpective where Walks are drawn to the points 
of diſtance, one may add others drawn from the points of ſight. 
Thus the middle Walks tend to the point G, which is the 
point of ſight; and the others to the points E, F, which are thoſe 
of diſtance. : 

To make a WALNUT grain on wood. Spread om it thin ſe- 
ven or eight lays of ſtrong glue one after another, each being 
firſt dried, and it will become ſhining ; then wet a bruſh or pen- 
cil in common water, and-form the knots or other ftrokes in the 
glue whillt warm, and fo ſtrike hard on it with a wooden bruſh, 
and lay another laying of glue and poliſh it. \ . 

To make wood of the colour of WALNUT tree. Dry the peels 
of Walnuts in the fun, boil them in nut oil, and rub the wood 
over with it. | 

WARLIKE Aratagems, are repreſented, in painting, &c. by 
a man in armour ; a rapier by his ſide, a ſhield on his left arm, 
and a frog engraven on it, with a piece of reed againſt his jaws, 
_ over-againft a ſerpent going to devour him, en one fide a leo- 
pard; over his helmet a dolphin. — Armed, becauſe he ought to 


be upon his guard. The dolphin was the badge of Ulyſſes, the ; 


author of ſtratagems; he bore it in memory of a dolphin's hav- 
ing ſaved his ſon. The frog denotes prudence, by holding a 
reed croſs its mouth; for, knowing herſelf inferior in ſtrength, 
the hydra cannot ſwallow her, having the reed croſs-ways. 
WASHING of colaurs. See COLOURS, 
To make W ASH balls, Take a pound of white cake ſoap, 


ſcrape it, and pound it well in a mortar; take out the crumbles 


that are not well incorporated, and put in a pound of ſtarch 
well powdered, and an ounce of the eſſence of orange, half a 
pint of macanet water prepared; ſtir them gently with a peſtle, 
then pound them till they are all well mixed, make the paſte up 
into balls, and let them dry. 1 

Was balls of neroli, Take four pounds of cake ſoap well 
cleanſed, ſcrape it and put to it as much of roſe or orange-flower 
water as will temper it, ſtirring it twice a day, that it may ſoak 

the better; then pound it well and put in half a pound of lab- 
danum in powder, and an ounce of neroli; mix them into a 
poaſte and fo make them up into balls. 

W asH balls of Bologna, Take three bundles or boxes of theſe 
balls, pound them and dip them in as much angel water as will 
wet them, then add half a pint of benjamin water, and of the 
paſte make two equal cakes by pounding them well ; then beat 
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two drachms of muſk or civet very ſmall, and two ounces of | 
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balm. of Peru dropped in by degrees; add to theſe the groſs eſ- 


ſence of amber, and ſome eſſence of cloves and cinnamon; mix 

_ theſe with the paſte, make it into balls, and keep it for a very 
curious perfume, 

In this nature other Waſh balls or paſte may be made, and 
perfumed with various ſcents. 

WASHING, in painting, is when a deſign drawn with a 
pen or crayon has ſome one colour laid over it with a pencil, as 
Indian ink, biſtre, or the like, to make it appear the more na- 
tural, by adding the ſhadows of prominences, apertures, &c. 

and by i imitating the particular matters whereof the thing is ſup- 
poſed to conſiſt. 

Thus they waſh with a pale red, to imitate brick and tiles; 
with a pale fndian blue, to imitate water and ſlate ; with green, 
for trees and meadows; with ſaffron or French berries, for gold 
and braſs ; and with ſeveral colours for marbles. 

Theſe wathes are uſually given in equal teints or degrees 
throughout, which are afterwards brought down and ſoftened 
over the lights with a fair water, and ſtrengthened with deeper 

colours for the ſhadows. 

WSHINGS or WASHES, with goldſmiths, &c. are the 
lotions, whereby they draw the particles of gold and filver out 
of the aſhes, earths, ſweepings, &c. 

This is either performed by ſimple waſhing them again, or 
by putting them into the waſhing mill. 

To make one of theſe Waſhes, they not only gather topether 

the aſhes of the furnaces, and the ſweepings of the places where 
the works are; but they alſo break and pound the old earthen 

crucibles, and the very bricks whereof the furnaces are built; 
little particles of gold, &c. being found to ſtick to them, by the 
crackling natural to thoſe metals, when in their laſt degree of 
beat. | 

Theſe matters, being all well ground a mixed together, are 

put into large wooden bowls, where they are waſhed ſeveral 
times and in ſeveral waters, which run off by inclination into 
ſeveral troughs underneath, carrying with them the earth and 
the inſenſible particles of the metals, and only leaving behind 
them the larger and more conſiderable ones, which are viſible * 

to the eye, and taken out with the hand, without more trouble. tl 

Loo get out the finer parts, which are gone out with the earth, Wn 
they uſe quickſilver and a waſhing mill. 94 

This mill conſiſts of a large wooden trough, at the bottom i) 
of which are two metalline parts, ſerving as mill-{tones ; the nn 

| 
| 


jower being convex, and the upper, which is in 'the form of a 
croſs, concave. 1 
At the top is a winch placed horizontally, Which turns tbe "bf 
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upper piece round; and at the bottom a bung to let out the wa. 
ter and earth, when ſufficiently ground. 

To have a waſh then, the trough is filled with common wa- 
ter, into which they caſt thirty or forty pounds of quickſilver, 
and two or three gallons of matter remaining of the firſt lotion. 

'Then turning the winch, they give motion to the upper part 
of the mill, which grinding the matter and the quickſilver vio- 


lently together, the particles of the gold and ſilver become the 
more eaſily amalgamated therewith; This work they continue 


for four hours; when, opening the bung, the water and earths 
run out, and a freſh quantity is put in. ; 


'The earths are uſually paſſed thus through the mill three times, 


and the fame quantity of mercury uſually ſerves all the three 


times. When there is nothing left in the mill but the mercu 


ry 
united with the gold and filver which it bas amalgamated, they 
take it out, and, waſhing it in divers waters, they put it into a 


ticking bag, and put it in a preſs to ſqueeſe out the water, and 


the looſe quickſtlver ; the remaining quickfilver they evaporate 
by fre in a retort, -&c. 


Of W ASHING maps, pictures, &c. By Waſhing is meant 


| the illuminating maps or pictures with proper colours. 


The inſtruments and materials uſed in Waſhing are chiefly 
theſe few following : 1. Alum water. 2. Size or gum water. 


3. Liquid gold or filver. 4. Pencils. 5. Colours. See each 


under its proper article. 


O the practice of W ASHING. 1. Wet your pictures that you 


are to colour over, with alum water, for that will prevent the 
colours from ſinking in, and will alſo add a luſtre to them; and 
not only make them appear fairer, but alſo keep them from 
fading. 

2. Let the paper, thus waſhed with alum water, dry of itſelf, 


before you lay the colours on, or before you wet it a ſecond or 


third time: For ſome paper will require wetting four or five 


times. 


3. This Waſhing of the * with the alum water is to be 
done with a large pencil-bruſh. 


4. But, if the pictures are deſigned to be varniſhed after they 
have been coloured, inſtead of the alum water, it will be beſt to 


fize them with new ſize, made of good white ſtarch ; do this 
with a very fine bruſh, and you muſt be very exact in doing it 


all over, for, if there be any place left undone, the varniſh will 
fink through. | | x 

5. The pictures, &c. being thus prepared, you may proceed 
to the laying on the colours, according to direction, ſuiting 
them to the life of every thing, as nearly as you poſſibly can. 


6. Having painted the picture, you may ſize it over as is before 


directed. 
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directed. Paſte maps or pictures upon cloth thus; wet the 
ſheet of cloth in the ſize, wring it out and ſtrain it upon a frame, 
or nail it to a wall, and fo paſte the maps or pictures upon it. 
7. If you intend to varniſh your pictures, &c. having thus 
_ Hxed it in a proper frame, varniſh it with a proper varniſh. See 
V ARNISH. | 5 
As for tempering the calaurs, do as follows: I. As for ſuch co- 
Jours as are ground in fair water, put a little of them into a horſe 
muſcle-ſhell, with ſome gum water, and bruiſe it with your fin- 
ger againſt the ſhell, to ſoften and temper it, till you find no 
knobs undiſſolved, and then ſtroke down the colour to the bot- 
tom of the ſhell from the ſides, with a ſmall bruſh, and then it 
will be fit for uſe; and, if it be too thick, you may add more gum 
water to it. | 
2. As for thoſe colours that are waſhed, they are to be tem- 
pered after the ſame manner as the former. 
© 3. Such as are ſteeped, the liquor only of them is to be uſed, 
without any other preparation. 
How to lay on the colours. Provide yourſelf with pencils of ſe- 
veral ſizes, have by you a cup or gallipot of fair water to waſh 
your pencils, and a clean cloth to wipe them, if you take them 
out of one colour to put into another. | 
In chuſing pencils, take ſuch as are fulleſt next the quill, leſ- 
fening gradually to a ſharp point, which you ſhould try by wet- 
ting them in your mouth, and drawing them once or twice 
through your lips. If you perceive in your pencils any ſtrag- 
gling looſe hairs, finge them off with a candle. 
If you would lay any colour about the edges of your map, &c. 
or plan of a ſurveying of any field, or piece of ground, with yel- 
low: 


*\ 


Take alitile yellow in your pencil, and draw the colour along 
of an equal breadth, on the inſide of the black lead line. 
_ WATCHFULNESS, is repreſented, in painting, in a yellow 
robe, a ſable mantle fringed with ſilver, and ſeeded with waking 
eyes; and a chaplet of turnſole ; holding in her right hand a 
lamp, and in her left a bell. 
To lima WATERS. Do Water at a diſtance with white 
and indigo, ſhaded with indigo mixed with bice, and heighten- 
ed with white; if near the horizon, much like the ſky. 
Waters that are near are to be laid with ſtronger indigo, heigh- 
tened and ſhadowed with the ſame, mixed with bice, and laſtly 
| heightened with pure white. ; 
Waters nearer with ſtronger indigo, ſhaded and heightened 
as before. | 
Waters and fields overflown, with pink and the like, always 


imitating nature. 
B b 4 WATERING 
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WATERING /uf5. Take a ſufficient quantity of water, 
and gum tragacanth an ounce; diſſolve it in the water, makin 
a clear thin water ; then wet ten yards of ſtuff with the ſame 
water hot, all over, and put it into a preſs ; let it lie a pret 
while, and turn it twice; after this, ſqueeſe the preſs pretty hard, 
and ſo let it ſtand till it is cold. | 
This gum water ought to be pure, thin, and clear, otherwiſe 
the folds of the ſtuff will ſtick together ; it muſt alſo be done ve- 
ry hot, elſe it will not penetrate ; and the ſtuff, &c. is to be tho. 
roughly wet therewith, yet not too wet. 
}f chuſing WATER to dye with. It is common to uſe running, 
or river water, either of great rivers or.rivulets, for the leſs valua- 
ble ſtuffs and dyes. | 3 
But it is very well worthy of obſervation, what difference 
there is of rivers; ſome being very clear and bright, others very 
thick and muddy; thoſe that are clear, are the beſt; but if the 
Jaſt are drawn out, and let ſtand to ſettle for twenty-four hours, 
they are good, though not ſo good as the other. : 
fn the next place it ought to be conſidered, whether the wa- 
ter be hard and rough, or ſmooth and ſoft ; and the proof to diſ- 
tinguiſh their quality is very eaſily made in the boiling of vege- 
tables ; particularly peaſe, or lentils ; by ſetting them over the 
fire, one part in running, or river water, and one part in ſpring 
Water; and boiling them for an hour, or an hour and an half; 
and that pot where the peaſe are ſofteſt, without doubt, had the 
ſofteſt water. 
But, above all, nitrous waters are to be avoided ; and, if one is 
conſtrained to uſe them, it will be very proper to correct them 
as follows. | 9 5 | 
To ſoften hard or harſh WATER. If a Water is nitrous, or 
| ſomething akin to the nature of lime, it is utterly unfit for dying; 
but, if a perſon is conſtrained to uſe it, the following proceſs will 
rid it of all its ill qualities: 
Fill a large copper with the Water, and put into it two or 
three handfuls of wheaten bran; then having heated a brick, or 
piece of plaiſter very hot, throw it into the copper, cover it very 
cloſe, and let it ſtand twenty - four hours, and then draw it off, 
and it will be perfectly fit for uſe. „ 

Or throw always a handful of wheaten bran into the firſt ſuds, 
and let it boil, and you will find that it has corrected the water, 
and will render the ſtuffs more limber. _ 

WATER, with jewellers, is properly the colour or luſtre of 
diamonds and pearls ; thus called, by reaſon theſe were ancient- 
ly ſuppoſed to be formed or concreted of Water, | 

WAX ,. is a ſoft, yellowiſh matter, whereof the bees form their 
cells to receive their honey. 


I | Naturaliſts 
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Naturaliſts have generally imagined, that Wax is gathered 
from the flower, ſome from the petala, and others from the 
apices; but Boerhaave affirms, that it is a juice peculiar to the 
leaves, and not afforded by the lowers, which only yield honey. 
The Wax is a hard ſubſtance, and gathered only with the 
fore legs and chaps; conveyed thence to the middle legs, and 
thence to the middle joint of the hind legs, where there is a ſmall 
cavity, like the bowl of a ſpoon, to receive it, and where it is col- 
lected into heaps, of the ſhape and ſize of lentils. | 
When the bee is arrived at his hive with his load of Wax, it 
finds ſome difficulty in unburthening himſelf of ſo tenacious a 
matter; and, frequently being unable to lay it down himſelf, he 
calls for aſſiſtance by a particular motion of his legs and wings g 
whereupon a number of his companions immediately run to his 
help, and each with his jaws taking off a ſmall quantity of the 
Wax, others ſucceeding in their place, till they have quite diſ- 
burthened their loaded fellow. 

There are two kinds of Wax, white and yellow ; the yellow 
is the native Wax, juſt as it comes out of the hive, after it has 
been diſcharged of the honey, &c. and the white is the ſame 

Wax, only purified, waſhed, and expoſed to the air. gl 
The preparation of yellow Wax. To procure the Wax from 
the combs for uſe, after the honey has been ſeparated from it, all 
the matter that remains is put into a large kettle, with a ſufficient 
quantity of water; and, being melted by a moderate fire, it is 
ſtrained through a linen cloth in a preſs ; and, before it is cold, 
it is ſcummed with a tile, or piece of wet wood; and, while it is 
yet warm, caſt in wooden, earthen or metalline moulds, they 

having been firſt anointed with honey, oil, or water, to prevent 

the Wax from ſticking to them. „ 

Some in purifying it make uſe of Roman vitriol, or copperas:; 
but the true ſecret is to melt, ſcum it, &c. properly without any 
ingredients at all, „ 

The fæces, or dregs remaining in the bag, after the bag has 
been preſſed out, are uſed by ſurgeons, farriers, ; c. 

The whitening of Wax. This whitening, or blanching of 
Wax, is performed by reducing the yellow fort firſt into little 
bits or grains, which is done by melting it, and caſting it, while 
hot, into cold water; or elſe by ſpreading it into very thin leaves 
or ſkins, . eb 2 | 

This Wax, having been thus granulated or flatted, is expoſed ll 

to the air on linen cloths; where it lies night and day, having | 
_ equally need of ſun and dew. | 

Then it is melted and granulated over again ſeveral times, 

laying it out to the air in the intervals between the meltings. 
At length, the ſun and dew having perſectly blanched it, It is | 
; melted i 
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3 WAX 5 
melted for the laſt time in a large kettle; and laded out of the 
ettle with a ladle, upon a table. covered over with little round 
ents or cavities, of the form of the cakes of white Wax, uſually 
ſold in apothecaries ſhops ; thoſe moulds having been firſt wet- 
ted with cold water, that the Wax may be got off the eaſier. 
. Laſtly, they lay theſe cakes out into the air for two days and 
two nights, to render it the more tranſparent and drier. 
This Wax is uſed in making candles, tapers, flambeaux, 
torches, and for various other purpoſes. as 
Red Wax, is only the white melted with turpentine, and 
made red with Vermilion, or orcanette. 5 
Burnt paper, or lamp black, makes it black, and verdigreaſe 
makes it Won. | 
Virgin Wax, called alſo propolis, is a fort of reddiſh Wax 
uſed by the bees to ſtop up the clefts or holes of their hives. It 
is applied, juſt as it is taken out of the hive, without any art or 
preparation of boiling, &c. it is the moſt tenacious of any, and 
is held good for the nerves. KEN 
Sealing Wax, j is a compoſition of gum lacca, melted and 
Spaniſh W ax, J prepared with roſin and chalk, and coloured 
red with ground cinnabar. | 


Red Sealing Wax. Take one pound of bees Wax, three [ 


'ounces of fine turpentine, one ounce and an half of red lead or 
vermilion finely ground, olive oil an ounce z melt the Wax and 
- turpentine, and one ounce of roſin finely powdered ; when they 
are well melted, and the droſs taken off, put in the red lead or 
vermilion, and ſtir them well together till they are well incorpo- 

rated; and you may, when it grows a little cool, make it up into 
what form you pleaſe. 8 


3-4 bed 


To make an ordinary red ſoft ſealing Wax. Take common bees 
Wax two pounds, turpentine fix ounces, oil of olive two ounces; 
melt all theſe together, then add fix ounces of red lead ; boil them 
a little, and ſtir it till it is almoſt cold; caſt it into fair water, 
and make it up into rolls or cakes. (4 — 
To make fine red hard ſealing Wax. Take pure fine ſhell lac, 
melt it in an earthen veſſel, and put into it a ſufficient quantity of 
the colour you deſign the Wax to be of; if red, to every half 
pound of gum lac put an ounce and an half, or two ounces, of 
purely fine ground vermilion; mix them well over the fire, and, 
when it is of a fit coolneſs, make it up into rolls or cakes. 

You may ſet a gloſs upon it, by gently heating it over a na- 
ked charcoal fire, and rubbing it with a cloth till it is cold. 

To makethebeſt red ſoft Wax. Take white Wax two pounds, 

Chio turpentine ſix ounces, oil of olive ſix ounces ; mix and melt 
them together; then add pure vermilion well ground two ounces, 

© as; | mix 


, 


cold water, and then make it up into rolls or cakes. 

To make black ſoft Wax. Take bees wax one pound, tur- 
pentine three ounces, oil olive one ounce, mix and melt them 
together; to which add l or ivory black finely ground, 
one ounce ;, mix and melt, &c. as before. 

To make coarſe hard ſealing Wax. Take ſhell lac fix Ounces, 
zolin {ix ounces, fine vermilion three ounces; melt and mix them 
together, and, when in a due ſtate as to, heat and cold, make 


them up into ſlicks or rolls, which you may ſet a gloſs upon as 
before directed. 


Green ſealing Wax, is made after the ſame manner and in the 


ſame proportions as fine hard red ſealing Wax, by wiring with 
the ingredients verdigreaſe inſtead of vermilion. 

Blue ſealing W Ax, is alſo made after the ſame manner, by 
putting is in fine blue {malt or ultramarine. 

Purple ſealing Wax, is made by putting in vermilion mixed 
with i ivory black, or lamp black. 

Black, hard, warſe 1 Wax, is made with ivory black. 

Yellow ſcaling Wax, is done as the reſt, with finely ground 
auripigmentum, or yellow maſticote. 

Green ſoft Wax. Take bees Wax one pound, turpentine 
three ounces, oil olive one ounce z mix and melt them, then 


add fine verdigreaſe one ounce ; mix, and make the Wax up, as 


the others. 

Tellno fot Wax. Take yellow bees Wax one pound, tur- 
pentine three ounces, oil olive one ounce; mix and melt them, 
then add gamboge in fine powder two ounces, auripigmentum 
finely ground one ounce; mix, and make the Wax, as before. 

2. make perfumed ſoft Wax. This is done by mixing with 
ten ounces of any of the former compoſitions oil of rhodium 3 
drachm, muſk in powder a ſcruple, civet half a ſcruple, mixing 
them well. 

After the ſame manner you may make ſoft Wax of all colours, 
having what ſcent you pleaſe, by mixing the perfume you would 
have either with the oil of olive beforehand, or elſe by working 
it into the compolition of the Wax after it is made. 

To mate golden ar tranſparent Wax. Take four ounces of 
8 roſin, two ounces of turpentine, four ounces of bees 
Wax, and two ounces of olive oil; melt them well together, and 
ſcatter in the melting diſordered or ſhattered leaf yy , and ſuffer 
it to mix or incorporate ; then poliſh it over when made into 
ſticks, &c. and the gold will appear. 


WEEPING, in drawing, is imitated in the following man- 


ner: A perſon Weeping, has his eye-brows hanging down in 
the middle of his torchead ; the eyes almoſt claſed, very Wh 
an 
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mix and boil them a little, ſtir them till almoſt cold, caſt it into 
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and caſt down towards the cheeks; the noſtrils ſwelled up, and 
all the muſcles and veins of the forehead apparent. 8 
The mouth is half open, the corners hanging down, and 
making wrinkles in the cheeks; the under lip appears turned 
down and pouting out; the whole face appears drawn together 
and wrinkled; the colour very red, eſpecially about the eye 
brows, eyes, noſe, and cheeks. See plate XXI. | 


WEST, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by an old man in a 


ruſſet garment, with a red girdle, in which are Gemini, Libra, 


and Aquarius, He is muzzled ; a ſtar on the crown of his head; 


his right arm extended towards the earth, with his little finger he 


mews the Weſt part, where the ſun ſets ; with his left he holds 


a bundle of poppies. The air duſkiſh, and bats flying. —His gar- 
ment denotes the ſun's ſetting and almoft deprived of light; the 
Rar Heſperus, over his head, as appearing in the Weit in the 
cloſe of the evening; the poppy, ſleep, being a ſoporiferous plant. 
WHITE, is one of the colours of natural bodies; but it is 
not ſo properly ſaid to be of any colour, as a compoſition of all 
colours. See COLOURS. | 
HITES for painting in miniature. The beſt White that is 
retended to be ſold for painting in water colours, is flake 
White, which is better than White lead ground ; and, if it be 
pure, far exceeds it in beauty, becauſe White lead is apt to turn 
blackiſh, eſpecially if it be uſed in a hard water. 


But ſome recommend a White made of pear] or the whiter 


parts of oiſter-ſhells, reduced into an impalpable powder ſo ſoft, 
as to feel like grounds of ſtarch or hair powder; this is by ſome 
called pearl White, but it is not commonly ſold. This White 
will mix well with any colour. 8 

But, if you uſe White lead, firſt rectify it with White wine 


vinegar; this will cauſe a fermentation, and the White will ſoon 


ſettle; then pour off the vinegar, and waſh it with common 
water. The method of waſhing it is this: b 


Put the powder into a glaſs of water, ſtir it about, and pre- 


ſently pour off the water, while it is White, into ſome other 
clean glaſs or veſſel; let it ſettle, and then pour off the water 
from it, and it will be excellently fine. 

When this White is ſettled, put to it as much gum water as 
is neceſſary to bind it or to give it a glaze. 

It is obſervable, that White lead will turn black, if mixed with 
water that comes from iron or clay; that is, in the ſpace of a 
month or two, you may perceive thoſe places where it lies thick- 
eſt tinged with black, and, if it be mixed with any other colour, 
it will ſoon change or alter it. | 

Some rgcommend the powder of egg-ſhells of the brighteſt 
colour and well cleaned and waſhed, as very good to be pond 

| | | | Wit 
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with gum water; or you may put about a twentieth part of clear 
white ſugar-eandy to grind with it in water; grind it as fine as 
poſſible, that is, to the ſtate of what is called an impalpable pow- 
der, and then uſe it. | | 
But it has been found by experience, that egg-ſhell powder 
is of very great ſervice as a White in water colours, and that 
itſelf and the powder of oiſter-ſnells, well rectified and mixed 
with the White of an egg well beaten, will make an extraor- 
dinary mixture in other colours, and will correct them fro 
changing or altering their qualities. wy 


But, as for White for illuminating of prints, the clear White 


af the paper is proper to be left uncoloured ; and if it happens 
that the paper is apt to fink, or to ſpread any water colour that 


1s laid upon it more than is neceſſary, then the way to correct it 


is as follows: 3a | 
Fix the paper in ſuch a ſtation as may only receive the co- 
lour you lay on to glaze, juſt as far as you deſigned it; then take 


ſome ſtarch boiled and prepared in water of a middle ſtrength, 


and with a large painting bruſh ſtroke it over the back of the 
print; and, after it has been well dried in the air or ſun, put the 
print in a book with a weight upon it, to take out the crumplings, 
which it may receive by wetting of it; and ſo will any 2 
rendered fit to receive water colours, and prevented from running 
farther than we would have them. | | 1 

There is a ſort of earth that comes from China, that is ofa 


very ſoft nature, and very White; which does better in water 


colours than any of the reſt, but it is very ſcarce. 
A fine Wir E for water colours. Diſſolve filings of fine ſilver, 
or leaf- ſilver, in aqua; fortis or ſpirit of nitre; then evaporate the 
aqua-fortis till it looks like cryſtals in the bottom of the glaſs ; 
decant the other part of the aqua-fortis, and waſh the ſilver five 
or ſix times in common water, till it be freed from the aqua-for- 
tis, which may be known by taſting it; then dry it for uſe. It 
muſt be uſed with gum water, with a little water of ſugar-candy. 
An incomparable fine WHITE lead. Take choice White lead, 
grind it well upon a porphyry with vinegar, and it will turn 
blackiſh; then take a pot full of water, and waſh the White lead 


in it very well; let it ſettle, and pour off the water; grind it 


again with vinegar ; repeat this once or twice, and you will have 
an excellent White, both for water colours and painting in oil. 
 TaWhHirEN greenor grey flax, Firſt make a ley of good aſhes 
and unſlaked lime, and ſteep the flax in it for twenty-four hours; 


and afterwards add ſome ſal armoniac put into the middle of 


ſome unſlaked lime, and a few warm aſhes ; pour off the water, 
and make a ſharp ley, and boil the flax in this ley for an hour or 
two, and you will find it become very white and bright, __ 
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that the fal armoniac is fixed. When the flax has been ſteeped 
in the ley, boiled, and well dried, then it muſt be rinſed very 
well in running or Tiver water, and blued and wrung out with the 
hands. See BLEACHING. 
To diſcover WHITE upon black with an iron pencil. Having 
well covered your frame or other piece of work with a White 
ground, well varniſhed, poliſhed, and ruſhed; take lamp black, 
and, having ground it with yolk of egg, make trial of it apart, to 
=; whether the black, when fixed, will burniſh very bright. 
1 muſt ſiae your black as much as it is neceſſary to thake rt 


Colour your frame, &c. with this black, lay it on well, dry it, 
and burniſh it with a touch; then take an aw! or bodkin of i iron, 
ſharpened and flatted at the end like a chiſſel, of ſuch breadth 
you would have your fillet to be; and, with a ruler and this iron 
thus ſharpened, draw fillets, ſcraping off the black, till you come 
to the White. | 

You may alſo, if you pleaſe, with a bodkin make moreſk 
works, which you may hatch into every leaf; as alfo other 
branched works, the imboſſment of which you may make by 
Icraping off the back with an iron bodkin, till you can ſee the 
White, {till keeping your iron tool ſharp and ſmooth. 

By this means your work will be of a fine black, well bur- 

niſhed or poliſhed like marble, in which you will have branched 
works that will ſeem like ivory inlaid in wood. 
If your figures appear too much ſhadowed, after you have 
drawn out all your work with a bodkin, take one or more irons 
like a folding ſtick or rather blunter, as you ſhall fee convenient; 
let it be well ſmoothed and hardened, and with it rub the figures 
as evenly as is poſſible, till no black appears any longer ; but 
not ſuffering the iron to enter any farther than the ſuperficies of 
the White; that is, when the black ſhall be rubbed off, and the 
figure ſhall appear very White and ſmooth ; and afterwards with 
a tooth bruſh and White you have laid bare; and laſtly, with a 
ſmall pencil, you ſhall draw the lines and hatch the thades, as if 
it were horn engraved or carved. 

How to make upon an open Wire 21 and fillets and branched 
work, Firſt lay your frame or other work with boiling ſize, as is 
directed for laying upon White to gild with burniſhed gold; and, 
having ſized it, take lamp black well ground with water, hen 
ſize it as the White, and go over your work with it five or ſix 
times, and afterwards ruſh it; then grind ſome of the ſame 
White, and grind it with äs much yolk of egg as may make the 
White poliſh, and go over the work once or twice with this ; 
and when it is dry burniſh the White with 0 tooth, then with 


your 
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your iron draw upon the White fillets branched works or por- 


traits, according to your fancy, till the black appears, | 
The friezes of your frame will ſeem to be of ivory, and the 
black will ſeem to be engraved, or pieces of ebony inlaid in 
ory. | 
But, to make it the better to reſemble ivory, you ſhould have 
by you a little piece of poliſhed ivory, the better to repreſent its 
colour, which is not fo White as chalk, but a little inclining to 


. ; and this may be imitated by grinding with your chalk a 


ittle yellow oker, or a little pale maſticote, or the bones of 


ſheep's trotters burnt and ground to powder. 
. WHITENESS, is a quality which denominates a body white. 
But Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews that Whiteneſs conſiſts in a mix- 
ture of all the colours ; and that the light of the ſun is white, 
becauſe conſiſting of rays of all colours. See COLOURS. 


The WILL, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a maid pur- 


blind, having wings on her back and feet ; a gown of changeable 
taffata, and acting like one groping out her way in the dark, — 


Blind, becauſe, ſeeing nothing hertelf, ſhe walks after ſenſe by 
groping. Her changeable robe, her wavering between hope and 


fear ; the wings denote her reſtleſs condition ; having found no 


reſt on earth, ſhe makes a generous effort towards heaven, by 


the wings on her feet. 


Spirit of WINE, is of very great uſe in varniſhing; but, if it 


be not properly prepared, it will ſpoil the varniſh ; not being ca- 


pable, for want of ſtrength, to diſſolve the gums, or make them 


ſpread ; and fo of conſequence lie uneven upon the work. 


To know when this fpirit is ſufficiently rectiſied: Put ſome 
of it into a ſpoon, and put a little gun- powder into it, and if it 


burns out, blows up the gun-powder, and leaves the ſpoon dry, 


then it is a good ſpirit; but if it fails of doing this, and leaves the 


ſpoon moiſt when the flame goes out, it is not fit for uſe. 
WIRE, a piece of metal drawn through the hole of an iron 
into a thread of a fineneſs anſwerable to the hole it paſled 
through. 3 | 
Wires are frequently drawn ſo fine, as to be wrought along 
with other threads of ſilk, wool, flax, &c. 


The metals moſt commonly drawn into Wire, are gold, ſilver, 


copper, and iron. DO 

Gold and ſilver Wire, is made of cylindrical ingots of ſilver, 
Covered over with a ſkin of gold, and thus drawn ſucceſſive] 
through a vaſt number of holes, each ſmaller and ſmaller ; till at 
laſt it is brought to a fineneſs, exceeding that of a hair. 

That admirable ductility which makes one of the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters of gold, is no where more conſpicuous, than in 

A cylin- 
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Acylinder of forty-eight ounces of ſilver, covered with a coat 


' ef gold, only weighing one ounce, as Dr. Halley informs us, Is 


uſually drawn into a Wire, two yards of which weigh no more 
than one grain; whence, ninety-eight yards of the Wire weigh 


no more than forty-nine grains, and one fingle grain of gold 


covers the ninety-eight yards; ſo that the thouſandth part of a 
grain is above one eighth of an inch long. ys 
| Healfo, computing the thickneſs of the ſkin of gold, found it 
to be ,:$5o00 part of an inch. Yet ſo perfectly does it cover the 
filver, that even a microſcope does not diſcover any appearance 
of the ſilver underneath. 1 
M. Rohault likewiſe obſerves, that a like cylinder of ſilver, 
covered with gold two feet eight inches long, and two inches 
nine lines in circumference, is drawn into a Wire 307200 long, 
x. e. into 115200 times its former length. _ 
Mr. Boyle relates, that eight grains of gold, covering a cylin- 
der of filver, are commonly drawn into a Wire 13000 feet long. 
Silver Wire is the ſame with gold Wire, except that the latter 
1s gilt, or covered with gold; and the other is not. 
There are alſo counterfeit gold and filver Wires ; the firſt 
made of a cylinder of copper, ſilvered over, and then covered 


with gold; and the ſecond of a like cylinder of copper, ſilvered 


over, and drawn through the iron, after the ſame manner as gold 


and ſilver Wire. 

Braſs Wire is drawn after the ſame manner as the former. 
Of this there are divers ſizes, ſuited to the different kinds of works. 
The fineſt is uſed for the ſtrings of muſical inſtruments, as ſpin- 
nets, harpſichords, manichords, &c. 

The pin-makers likewiſe uſe vaſt quantities of Wire, to make 
their pins of. | 

Iron Wire is drawn of various ſizes, from half an inch to one 
tenth of an inch diameter. X 

The firſt iron that runs from the ſtone when melting, being 
the ſofteſt and tougheſt, is preſerved to make Wire of. 0 

WISDOM, is repreſented, in painting, cloathed in a blue 
mantle, ſeeded with ſtars, Pe n 

Human W1$DOM, is repreſented, in painting, by a youth with 
four hands and four ears, a quiver by his ſide, a recorder in his 


right hand, and a lyre in the other; ſacred to Apollo. — The 


hands denote uſe and practice, neceſſary to get Wiſdom, beſides 


contemplation; the ears, that to hear others is requiſite; the 


flute and quiver, that one ſhould not be too much taken with 
encomiums of one's ſelf, nor unprovided in caſe of offence. 
Wilkam WISSING, was a face painter, bred up under Do- 


daens, a hiſtory painter at the Hague; upon his coming over to 
England, he worked ſome time for Sir Peter Lely, whoſe man- 
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ner he ſucceſsfully imitated, and, after whoſe death, he became 
famous. He painted king Charles II. and his queen, king 
James II. and his queen, the prince and princeſs of Denmark, 
and was ſent over to Holland by the late king James, to draw 
the prince and princeſs of Orange ; all which he performed with 
applauſe. What recommended him to the eſteem of king 
Charles, was his picture of the duke of Monmouth, whom he 
drew ſeveral times, and in ſeveral poſtures ; he drew alſo moſt of 
the court, and was competitor with Sir Godfrey Kneller, who 
was at that time upon his riſe. In drawing his portraits, eſpecial- 
ly thoſe of the fair ſex, he always took the beautiful likeneſs; 
and when any lady came to fit to him, whoſe complexion was 
any ways pale, he would commonly take her by the hand and 


* 
- 
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dance her about the room till ſhe became warmer, by which 


means he heightened her natural beauty, and made her fit to be 
repreſented by his hand. He died much lamented, at the age of 
thirty-one, at Burleigh-houſe in Northamptonſhire, and lies 
buried in Stamford church. . 

WIT, is repreſented, in painting, in a diſcoloured mantle. 


To inlay WOOD with figures. To do this with mother of 


pearl, break the ſhells, and cut them according to the forms of 
the figures you deſign ; and, after you have cut the Wood with 
gouges, put them in. | . „ 
Thus you may imitate all ſorts of fruits; for you will find 
ſome green, ſome yellow, ſome blue, ſome purple; ſo that, if you 
would imitate a black grape, the leaf of a tree, or other fruit, you 
have a ſuitable colour, V 
Make a ſmall hole through every piece, pinning it with a ſmall 
piece of ſilver wire, to make it ſtick faſt; then take linſeed oil 
and orcanet; rub it well, and wipe off the oil clean; when it 
is dry, varniſh it with the drying varniſh. . 
| You may make very fine compartment work, in fine threads 
that will look like ſilver, thus; make a ſet of ſmall gouges of all 
ſorts, very ſharp ; and with theſe cut your deſign. 
Then melt tin, adding to it the ſame quantity of quickſilver; 
ſtir it with a ſtick ; being cold, put it in the palm of your hand; 
if it be too ſoft, add a litile more tin; grind this compoſition 


with water upon a marble; put the compoſition into a ſhell, 


and with it fill up the engravings and cuttings which you have 
made with your gouges ; then let your work ſtand two or three 


hours to dry, and then poliſh it with your hand, and it will look 
Uke ſilver. vo 


By adding more quickſilver, you may make a thinner compo=- 


ſition, which you may rub into the indentures you have cut, till 
it be as bright as ſilver; or, inſtead of tin, you may mix leaf 
Vor. II. e ſilver 
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filver with the quickſilver, which will add to the beauty of the 
work. | 

This is commonly practiſed upon black and coloured Wood; 
poliſhing them with a tooth, | 
If you would have the compoſition more beautiful, grind tin 


Res and waſh it till it leaves the water clear; then mix it in a 


ell with ſome gum, and fill up the engravings with it, with a 
pencil; then let it lie for three or four hours to dry, and quicken 
it with the compoſition of mercury and leaf ſilver. 
To flain Woop red. Take half a pound of fernambouc, or 


what other you think fit; rain water, a handful of quick lime, 


and two handfuls of aſhes ; let them ſteep for half an hour in the 
water, and ſettle to the bottom; then take a new earthen- pot, 
and put in the fernambouc, with the ley made of lime and aſhes ; 
and, having ſteeped half an hour, boil it. Then let it cool a lit- 
tle, and pour it into another new pot, adding to it half an ounce 
of gum arabic ; then put fome rain water and a piece of alum 
into another pot or pan; boil it, ſoak the Wood in this alumed 


water, then take it out and dry it; then warm your red colour, 


and with a bruſh rub it as long as you think neceſſary; then 
dry it and poliſh it with a dog's tooth, and it will be of a ſhining 
ſcarlet colour. 25 885 15 e 

To ſtain WOOD of a yellaw colour, This may be done either 
with French berries and alum, or with turmeric or ſaffron, or 
merita earth. ©” 

A poliſhed black for Woop. Cover the Wood with lamp 
black, ground with gum water, with a pencil; and when it is 
dry poliſh it with a tooth, and it will look very well. 

Another black dye ＋ Woop. Put little pieces of very ruſty 
iron into good black ink, and let it ſtand for ſome days ; after- 


wards rub the wood with it, and it will penetrate it; then po- 


liſh it with a tooth, and it will look very beautiful. 

To counterfeit ebony WOOD. The moft ſolid Wood, and freeſt 
from veins, is beſt; ſuch as pear- tree, apple-tree, and ſervice- 
tree; take any of theſe Woods, and black it well, and when it 


is dry rub it with a cloth; then, having made a little bruſh with 


ruſhes, tied near the ends, melt ſome wax in a pot, mixing ſome 
lamp black with it; then with the bruſh throw on ſome of the 
wax, bruſhing it till it ſhine like ebony; then rub it with a cloth, 
and ſome of the wax. . 

The Wood ſhould be well poliſhed and rubbed, before it is 
"blacked. . : 8 
Folley is the beſt of Woods for counterfeiting of ebony, This 
is to be put into a hat-maker's copper, where he dyes his hats; 
and when it has been tinged to the thickneſs of a ſix-pence, which 
you may know by cutting it, take it out and dry it in the Home 
| NA 
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that it may the better imbibe the dye water; then poliſh it with 
an iron, to take off the foulneſs of the dye; and afterwards; witli 
ruſh, powder of charcoal, and fallet oil; as is done to ebony. 

The Wood of Tunis poliſhes ealily ; ; it alſo burniſhes well 
with a tooth, and is better to cut than ebony; which is very brit- 
tle, 

An excellent ble colour for Woot. Boil a quarter of a poiind 
of turnſole for an hour, in three pints of lime water, and colout 
the Wood with it. 

A violet colour for Wodp. Temper Dutch turnſole with waterz 
and ſtrain it through a cloth; before it is uſed on your work, try 
it on a piece of white W odd, to ſee if it be not too deep. When 
you have laid on the colour, put ſome of the ſame colour to a 
quantity of water, to render it very thin ; and waſh the Wood 
with this, till it become bright; then dry i it, burniſh, and varniſh 
it ; and, if the Wood be white before; it will then be or an ex- 
cellent blue: Fw 72] 

Andth# violet, Boil four outices of brafil and eicht otinces of 
logwood together, in two quarts of water, with an ounce of com- 
mon alum; and in theſe boil the Wood, 

A purple colour for Woop. Steep turnſole as is directed fot 
the violet colour, and add to it the tincture of brafil boiled in 
lime water, and it will be an excellent purple ; this ought to be 
varniſhed; both to beautify, and to preſerve it. 

A way of Raining, or marbling WooD. Grind white lead and 
chalk tozether on a marble ; put it into a pot, and temper it a 
gain with the yolk of an egg, beaten with water; then lay on 
this white with a large pencil ; let it dry, and go over it again 
with the ſame ; Jet it dry again, and then take a point made of 4 
ſtag's horn; draw off the white, where and in what form you 
will; then ſprinkle the lime mixed with urine. The violet 
Wood which dyers uſe, will become black as ebony; by ſprink- 
ling it with lime and urine, plum- tree, and cherry-tree, turn of 
| a deep red; the pear-tree and ſervice-tree turn reddiſh ; wal- 
hat. tree grows black, by mingling ſome calls in powder with” 
lime and urine, | 

A pencil made of mutton ſiiet, rubbed where you. would draw 
with yolks of eggs, will do the ſame thing. 

It will be excellent upon black cherry- tree; pium- troe; or any 
Wood of a dark colour. 

To make Woo of ® filver colour. Redute tin #laſs in a mor⸗ 
tar to fine powder; add to it water, and grind it to the fineneſs 
of paint; put it into an eatthen pan, and waſh it two or three 
times till it is very clean; and then mix clear glue with it, and, 
| having firſt warmed the Wood, lay the mixture on it with 4 
bruſh 3 let it dry, and poliſh it with a tooth. = 

Cc 2 To 
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To male Wood of the colour of gold, filver, copper, or braſs. 
Pound rock cryſtal very fine in a mortar, then grind it on a mar- 
ble with clean water; then put it into an earthen veſſel with a lit- 
tle glue, warm it and lay it on your work, as above; rub it with 
gold, filver, or copper, and it will be of the ſame colour you rub 
it with; then poliſh it. | | 

To lay pencil gold or ſilver on Wood. Temper the gold or ſil- 
ver with weak gum tragacanth water, very clear; lay it on the 
lights of your works with a pencil, without touching the ſha- 

dows, which are to be done with indigo, ground with a weak gum 

[| arabic water; then varniſh it with the drying varniſh. 

| To colour Wo0D after the manner of marble. For a table, &c. 

firſt lay ſeven or eight layers of white, as though it were to be 
gilded with burniſhed gold ; then having ready ground black, 

not over much ſized, add thereto a little yolk of egg, and a little 
dry ſaffron ; lay it on, let it dry, and then burniſh it exactly. 

3 By this means you may counterfeit to the life all ſorts of mar- 

ble, having a little experience in colours; and make alſo all ſorts 

of works, as fretted work, flat work, ovals, &c. 

Let there be in the colours a little yolk of egg and ſaffron; 

| that is, in ſuch as can bear it, colouring the marble with divers 

colours; the colours muſt be laid on clear, like threads. You 

may alſo on ſuch a ground before directed pour out a ſhell of one 

| colour in one place; then, turning it ſhelving on one ſide, cauſe. 

| the colours to run, which will make veins; and then take an- 
ather ſhell, full of another colour, and do the like ; ſo continuing 

| with all your colours. 3 

Or elſe with a groſs bruſh lay all your colours very clear, 
near one another. > Ts | | 

After the colours are dry, you may make uſe of the pencil to 

repair the defects; then burniſh your work, which will not be 

ſubject to duſt or ſpoiling. | 

| An exquiſite way Lg inriching and beautifying W OODEN works. 

| Firſt cover your Wooden work with hot glue, then with the 

| mixture of glue, and whiting upon this, lay the ſize for burniſh- 

| ed gold, and lay on the gold and ſilver and burniſh it; then hav- 

| 
| 
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b ing ground right indigo with the yolk of an egg, and that being 
| very thin and clear, lay it on the filver, ſo as that the ſilver may ap- 

pear through it. When it is dry, pounce your paper pattern, 
being whitened with chalk; then with the ſame indigo draw 

over the pounced ſtrokes of your figure as neatly as you can, as 

if you were to draw a figure with a pen upon paper; then with 
1 the ſame indigo made thinner ſhadow it, and afterwards with 
umber ; then heighten with a Wooden point, by hatching the 
y 10 ; then varniſh the works, and it will ſeem to be enamel- 
ed. | | 


| | | Arother 
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| Another way, but more beautiful. Inſtead of indigo, ſteep Dutch 
turnſole for a day or two in water, then ſtrain it through a cloth 
from the dregs; grind and mix this water with the yolk of an 
egg, lay this on your ſilver, then with turnſole ground with turn- 
ſole water draw with a pencil what lines or figures you think fit, 
which you may ſhadow and hatch in the proper places, which 
heighten in diſcovering the ſilver, as before directed; then var- 
niſh the work. R „ 

To make the gronnd of a purple colour Boil braſil in lime wa- 
ter, and mix with turnſole water. This will not laſt ſo well as 
that done with indigo, becauſe the turnſole in time is apt to turn 
red, and will ſtain the ſilver; therefore, before you varniſh, lay 
upon it the white of an egg beaten into glair, which will render 
it much more durable, and admirably beautiful. | 

To inrich carved work, or any fort of WOODEN work. The 
Wooden work, whether picture frames, or other things, cover 
with burniſhed filver, as taught under the article GILDING, &c. 
and having made ſome vellum glue or parchment glue, boiled to 
a thick jelly, ſtrain it through a cloth ; let it ſtand to ſettle, and 
then ſtrain it again ; then with this glue give one laying upon 
your work with a ſoft bruſh ; if it be not enough, give a ſecond, 
and then varniſh it. But before you varniſh, if you have a mind 
ſo to do, you may paint flowers, fruits, leaves, or birds, in water 
colours, and in their proper colours; and varniſh them, having 
firſt laid them over with glue. „ 

Note, you may mix, with your glue, either milk, or ſoap of 
Alicant. * 


How to embelliſh a WooDEN frame with green leaves. Take 


indigo, a little orpiment ground with water, inclining towards a 
greeniſh brown, mixing, with about half a pint of your colour, 
the quantity of a muſcle- ſnell of the yolk of eggs, and as much 
ſize as is requiſite to make it. g 


Having firſt laid on your white in the ſame manner, as if you 


were to gild it with burniſhed gold; then paint the friezes of 
your frame with this brown colour, leaving the mouldings un- 
touched, which you are before to gild wich burniſhed gold. 


Having thus prepared your work, you muſt either by pounc- 


ing, or other ways, draw what figures you pleaſe; then with in- 


digo alone, ground with water, a little ſize, and a drop of the 
yolk of an egg, draw your figures or leaves, and ſhadow them; 


and in ſhadowing ſweeten, heightening them with green, viz. 
vou muſt take orpiment, well ground with the greeniſh brown, 
vherewith you laid the firſt layer upon your frame; then heigh- 
ten it with orpiment alone, ground with water and ſize, and a 
little drop of the yolk of an egg among your colours, becauſe it 

| 8 would 
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would dr ry in burnifhing ; The the yolk ale an egg ſerves only to make 
it burniſh the eaſier. 

But, if you would paint your leaves i in oil, you muſt hurniſh 
the firſt. layer of greeniſh brown, and then paint your leaves with 
drying oil, boiled with litharge of gold; and inſtead of orpimnent 
you may, if you pleaſe, work with maſticote. 

Francis WOUTERS&, was born at Lyere in the year 1614, 
and was brought up in the ſchool of Rubens; he was a good 
painter of figures in ſmall, chiefly naked, as alſo of landſcapes ; ; 
his merits promoted him to be principal painter to the emperor 
F erdinand IT, and, afterwards coming into England with that em- 
peror's ambaſſadors, he was upon the death of that prince made 
| roms of the bed-chamber, and chief painter to king Charles 
II, then prince of Wales, He lived a conſiderable time in Lon- 

rock in great eſtgem, and at length retired to Antwerp, and there 
9 

To: WRITE with gold and ſilver. Grind gum armoniac with 
a little juice of garlic, and put to it a few drops of weak water of 
gum arabic, and ſo make it to the thickneſs of an ink, that you 
may conyeniently write with it; then let it dry a little, but not 
too much, leſt it ſnould not take the leaf gold or ſilver; nor too 
little, leſt ; it drown them. Then lay the leaf gold or filver up- 
pon a gilding cuſhion; take it up with a piece of cotton, on 
which you have breathed, and cover with it the part you intend- 
ed, preſſing it down hard; and, where the gum water is, it will 
take. Then bruſh off with a bit of other cotton what it hag 
not taken; and when it is thoroughly dry burniſh it with a piece 
of poliſhed ivory, and it will appear very bright. 

Another way. Take ſhell gold, which is made of the rugged 
edges or cuttings of leaf gold; and when you are going to uſe it 
put in a little fair water, and temper it up with a clean pencil, 
and lay it on either with pen or pencil, in what form you pleaſe, 
either by way of writing or gilding, and let it be thoroughly dry ; 
rub it over with a dog's, calf's, or horſe's fore-tooth, and it will 
be very ſhining and luſtrous, 

Secret WRITING. Put powder of alum into water, and what 
you write the letters will not appear; but put the paper into wa- 
ter, and then you may read it; or juice of ſpurge will do. 

To WRITE letters that cannot be diſcovered, Take a ſheet of 
white paper, double in the middle of it; then cut holes through 
both the half-ſheets, cut the holes like the panes of a glaſs win- - 
dow, or any other faſhion you pleaſe ; then with a pin prick two 
little holes at each end, and cut your paper in two halves, and 
give one half to your friend, to whom you ws, of to write, and 
keep the other half yourſelf. 


When you Write, lay your cut Paper on half a ſheet of wri- 
ting 
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ting paper, and ſtick two pins through the two holes, that it ſtir 
not; then Write your mind to your friend through theſe holes; 
then take off the paper with the holes, and Write any thing, 
what you pleaſe, to fill up the vacancy. And, when your friend 
receives the letter, let him lay his cut paper on it, putting the 
pins into the holes; and then what you wrote not to the purpoſe 
is covered, and he diſcovers your mind. 

Another way. Write the letter with common ink on one 
fide, then turn the paper, and Write on the other fide with milk 
what you would have ſecret, with a clean pen, and let it dry; 
then, when it is to be read, let the written fide be held next the 
fire, and the milky letters will appear bluiſh on the other ſide, 
and may be perfectly read. 3 i 

An exquiſite method of inviſible WRITING. The firſt ink. 
Take a pennyworth of litharge of gold or ſilver unprepared, 
pound it in a martar ; then infuſe it in a phial half full of ſtrong 
vinegar, ſhake them well together, and let them ſtand to ſettle; 
and, being clear, write upon your paper with a new pen, and 
it will not appear at all. 5 

The ſecond ink. Burn cork till it has done ſmoking, extin- 
guiſh it in aqua- vitæ, or ſpirit of wine; dry it, and mix it with 
water, and a little gum arabic, to the conſiſtence of thin paſte; 
when you would write with it, make it thinner with common 
water, and write upon what is written with the forementioned 
ink. 5 

The third ink, Take yellow orpiment and quick lime, of 


each an ounce; pound them in a mortar, and put them in four 


ounces of common water, and ſtir them well; this water will 


take away the ſecond ink, and make what is written with the 


firſt appear. 
 WkirTiING mot to be read but in water, Write with the juice 


of ſpurge or alum water, dry it, and it will not be legible withour 
wetting. : 
To make black WRITING vaniſh, and appear again, Diſſolve 
burnt tartar in common water, and filtrate it; ſtrike it over the 
Writing, and it will diſappear. £4 
To make the WRITING appear again. Diſſolve an ounce of 


white vitriol in a pint of water, filtrate it, ſtrike the paper over 


with it, and the Writing will preſently appear as before, 

To WRITE with ink, which will vaniſh in five days. Infuſe an 
ounce of ſal armoniac four or five days in ſtrong water; make 
of it ink with a piece of touchſtone beaten fine, and what you 
Write with it will be gone in five days. 1 

To WRITE with an ink that ſhall vaniſh in twenty-four hours, 


_ Boll galls in ſtrong water, put to it ſome vitriol, a little ſal armos 


niac, and a little gum arabic, and it is done, 


Cc4 Thoma; 
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Domas Van WYKE, commonly called the older, was father 
of John Van Wyke, and a famous painter, born at Haerlem ; he 
painted landſcapes, eſpecially havens and ſea · ports, ſhipping and 

ſmall figures ; but his particular excellency lay in repreſenting 
chymiſts in their laboratories, and things of the like nature. He 
followed the manner of Peter de Laer, He returned to England 


after he had lived a conſiderable time abroad, and died here about 
ſeventy years ago, wy | | 


YELLOW, is a bright colour, refleQing the moſt light of 


any aſter white, | . 
There are divers Yellow ſubſtances that become white upon 
wetting, and drying them again ſeveral times at the ſun ; as wax, 
linen cloth, &c. EE 
The ſame bodies, if they be already white, and continue a long 
time in the air, without wetting, turn Yellow. 
Paper and ivory, applied near the fire, become ſucceſſive] 
Yellow, red, and black. Silk when turned Yellow is whitened 
with the fumes of ſulphur. > OD 
Yellow in dying is one of the five ſimple and mother colours. 
For the fineſt Yellows they firſt boil the cloth or ſtuff in alum | 
and pot-aſhes, and give the colour with goud. _ „ 
Likewiſe turmeric gives a good Yellow, though not the beſt. 
There is alſo an Indian wood that gives a Yellow colour, border- 
ing on gold. There is another ſort of Yellow made of ſavoury, 
but this is inferior to them all. 5 OL 
With Yellow, red of madder, and that of goat's hair prepared 
with madder, are made the gold Yellow; aurora, macarate, 
iſabella, chamoiſe colour, which are all caſts or ſhades of Yellow. 
YELLOws. There are ſome objects, which have the ap- 
pearance of gold, ſhining through the colours of green, red, or 
blue; ſuch as ſome fort of flies and: beetles, and the cantharides. 
T bis golden tranſparency is very well imitated by laying on 
the drawing ſome leaf gold on the ſhaded part, a little giving in 
to the light ſide of the print. r 
The way of laying on the leaf gold is to waſh the part, where 
the gold is to be, with ſtrong gum water, and, when it is grown 
ſomething dryiſh, to lay on the gold as ſmooth and even as poſ- 
ſible, preſſing it down cloſe wirh cotton. But in doing this 
care muſt be taken, that in laying on the gum water you do not 
exceed the limits you would bave the gold appear to ſhine. 
In this caſe the gold is to ſhine only through the tranſparent 
colour, which is to be laid upon it. * 
| | Ou 
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You muſt obſerve this, that the leaf gold will not regularly re- 
ceive water colours, and for that reaſon it muſt be ſtroked over 
with a little thin liquor of ox gall in a pencil of camel's hair, and 
then it will receive any colour that we have a mind to paint up- 
on it, and will hold it. | 
So you may have golden reds, golden greens, and golden blues, 
golden Yellows, golden purples, and what you pleaſe. 
The greens may be firſt the verdigreaſe green, or the ſap 
green; the reds may be lake or carmine ; the purples, lake and 
Fine indigo, or carmine and indigo; and for the blues indigo on 
the dark fide, and on the light ſide a little ſtroke of ultramarine 
blue, juſt to ſhine into the light, and it will have an admirable 
effect. | 
N. B. There is to be found upon roſe- trees, in June and July, 
a kind of beetle of a golden green colour, which will ſerve for a 
direction in this kind of painting. N „„ 
But, if gold itſelf be uſed, it will be beſt to poliſh it, which you 
may do after the following manner : 3 FT 
There are to be ſeen in many manuſcripts fine golden letters, 
which riſe above the ſurface of the vellum or paper ; the com- 


poſition that raiſes them above the paper, is ſaid to be made of 


vermilion and the white of an egg, whiſked or beaten up to that 
conſiſtence as is called an oil, worked together like a kind of 
paſte, and with a ſtamp fixed to the vellum or paper, with gum 
arabic; on this figure of a letter waſh ſome ſtrong gum water 
with a camel's hair pencil, taking care that the gum does not 
reach more than the outlines ; then lay on the leaf gold cloſe 
with ſome cotton, and as ſoon as it is dry rub it with ſome d 
cotton, and then poliſh it with a dog's tooth ; this will make it 
appear, as if it was really caſt in gold. 5 
There is beſides this another way of working in gold, and that 
is performed by ſhell gold; but then it muſt be pure gold, and 
not that which is brought from Germany, which will turn green 
in a ſew days time. Fo „ 
Before you uſe this gold, cover the ſhady parts with vermili- 
on; and, after your gold has been well rectified with ſpirits of 
wine, lay it on with gum water, which will readily mix with it; 
and when it is dry poliſh it with a dog's tooth. 


In laying on the gold it may be beſt to leave the lights vacant 


of it, and fo it will make a much brighter appearance than if the 
object was covered all over. . „ 
But, if one was to cover by accident the whole piece with gold, 
there is no better way to ſet it off, than by tracing over the ſhad 
parts with gall ſtone ; or, which is much preferable, the Yellow, 
the compoſition of which you will find below, made of French 
os berries, 


berries, I mean that which is the deepeſt in colour; a little 


- 


minium brightens it very much, How the minium is to be rec- 
tied you may ſee among the reds, and poliſh the gold before 


you uſe the minium on it. 
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After gold I ſhall treat of Yellows, as they fall gradually in 


their courſe of ſtrength. | ; 


The firſt Yellow is a kind of ſtraw colour, and is made of 
flower of brimſtone, which of itſelf is fine enough to mix with 
gum water. | | | | ; 


A common way of illuminating prints is by giving the tinc- 


ture of gamboge for a Yellow, and this may be of two or three 


ſorts, either fainter or ſtronger ; the laſt to be a ſhade to the 
firſt, and the laſt to be ſhaded with the preparation of French 


| berries. 


Yellow oker will make another good pale Yellow ; but it is a 
colour, rather of too much body for illuminating of prints; but 
yet, being well ground with gum water, it is of uſe after it has 
een well Buy ih. | 
The plant celandine will afford another good Yellow, by infu- 
Ting it in water, and preſſing it gently, and then boiling the li- 


quor with a little alum ; this Yellow will incline a little to green, 


But a Yellow, which ſome prefer to the reſt, and may be uſed 
in ſeveral capacities of lights, is one made of French berries, pre- 
pared as follows : FFF 

Boil two ounces of French berries in a quart of lixivium made 


of pearl-aſhes and water, till the liquor will gjve a fine tinge of 
Yellow to a bit of paper dipped into it ; then pour it off from the 
' berries, let the liquor cool, and then put it into a bottle for uſe. 


Then again put a pint of the ſame lixivium to the berries, and 
boil them till the liquor is as deep coloured as gall ſtone ; and 
this will be fit for the ſhade of any ſort of Yellows you can uſe. 

This may be boiled till it produces a brown colour ; and will, 


with a little ox gall, ſerve to ſhade any leaf gold that has been 


Jaid on paper, and is much preferable to gall ſtone in imitating 
any gold colour, It anſwers well upon a tincture of gamboge, 
or any of the former Yellows. 5 e tt. 
Next to this may be reckoned the tincture of ſaffron, in com- 
mon water only, which affords a bright reddiſh Yellow, ſuch as 


one would have, to cover the ſhadowed parts of a print, for an 
orange colour; and, when ſaffron is infuſed in rectified ſpirits of | 


wine, there is nothing higher ; but then, except the colour be 
loaded with gum arabic, it will fly. * hy 
As for a deep Yellow with a body, Dutch pink comes the 


neareſt of any to the beforementioned ſtrong Yellow made of 


French berries in point of colour; and of a lighter Yellow 1 the 
1 ng- 
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Engliſn pink, which is ſtill made of French berries, and in a 
body likewiſe. ; ELL 
Alſo a good Yellow colour, for illuminating of prints, may be 
extracted from the French roots of ginger, and it makes a fine 
green with tranſparent verdigreaſe. „ 
N. B. The Engliſh and Dutch Yellow pinks are made with 
French berries ground to a fine powder, and boiled. + 

YELLOW ilk dyes, and firſt bloſſom VELLOw. Dye it after 
the ſame manner as gold colour, then heighten it with orange 
dying ſuds, after which rinſe and dry it. 

To dye filk YELLOw. Procure a clean kettle, put in a ſufficient 
quantity of water, and for every pound of filk put in two pounds 
of Yellow wood, and ſix ounces of galls ; let the Yellow wood boil 
an hour before you put in the galls, and afterwards boil them to- 
gether for half an hour, and then put in the ſilk, having firſt a- 
lumed and rinſed it, ſtirring the dye; then wring it out of the 
kettle with a little pot-aſhes ; and, after it has been wrung out, 
put it into the dye again, and leave it there to ſoak for a whole 
night, and in the morning rinſe, beat, and dry it. 

To dye ſtuffs a brimſtone TELLOW. Boil the ſtuff in three 
pounds of alum, one pound of tartar, and three ounces of ſalt for 
an hour; throw away the water, then make a liquor of Yellow 
brown, laying it in the ſame order as ſtraw in brewhouſes ; then 
add ley - by and draw the ſtuff through the dye three or four 
times very quick; to do which dexterouſly, it will require the 
aſſiſtance of three or four men. 8 1 

Another. Let the ſtuffs be alumed as uſual for half an hour, 
and then for every pound of ware take half a pound of Yellow 
dye weed, and a handful of wood-aſhes ; boil them a quarter of 
an hour, then throw the rinſed ware into the liquor, work it a- 
bout, till you perceive it to be well dyed; then cool it and rinſe it 
Out. | | es | 

Of dying YELLOWs and orange tawney. 1. To dye a Yel- 
low colour. Take water a ſufficient quantity, alum one pound, 
enter your yarn cloth, &c. boil two hours, and take it out, and 
waſh it clean. Take freſh fair water a ſufficient quantity, fuſ- 
tic two pounds, let it boil, and enter your cloth; boil an hour, 
and take it out; this will dye twenty pounds weight, Cs 
2. To dye an orange tawney. Let your wool, yarn, flannel, 
ſtuff, or cloth, &c. be firſt dyed into a red colour ; and then, be- 

ing red, let it be dyed into a Yellow colour. | 

3. Another way to dye an orange tawney. Take ſtale wheat 
bran liquor a ſufficient quantity, alum three pounds; enter twen:- 
ty yards of broad cloth, handle and boil three hours; take it out, 
cool and waſh it well. Take fair water, and good linge, or hed- 

der, 


A 
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der, which grows in moraſſes, moors, or ſwamps ; boil it a pool 
while, and take forth the hedder, and cool with a little Yellow ; 


take it up and air it. Take freſh bran liquor a ſufficient quan- 


tity, madder two pounds ; enter your cloth, and boil it with a 


quick fire, then take it out, cool it, and waſh it well. Obſerve 


you may make it a good Yellow with fuſtic, and then after- 


wards perfect it with madder. 


To dye thread YELLOw. Boil eight pounds of broom, one 
pound of Spaniſh Yellow, one pound of crab-tree rind, and one 


pound of corn marigold in a kettle, with three quarts of ſharp ley; 
and work the thread in the liquor three times ſucceſſively, not ſuf- 


fering it to dry between whiles, and it will be of a beautiful and 
laſting colour. e 


—— 


. 
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towards you. | 


| _ Domenico ZAMPIERI, called Dominichino, ſcholar of Denis 5 


Calvert and the Carraches, born in 1581, lived at Bologna, 
Rome, and Naples; excelled in hiſtory ; died in the year 1641, 
aged ſixty years, Fe = 
ZAFFER; this is called in Latin Zaffera, which Merret tells 
us comes from Germany; it is taken by ſome for a preparation 
of an earth for tinging glaſs blue ; others take it for a ſtone, and 
he himſelf for a ſecret, aſſerting that there are but few authors 


who have made any mention of it, and no one that has told us 


what it is. 
The method of preparing ZAF FER fe tinging glaſs, The only 

preparation of Zaffer, according to 

very ſmall powder, and ſearce it through a fine ſieve. 
But Neri gives us one which makes the glaſs much finer, 


which is this | 


Take Zaffer in the biggeſt pieces you can get, put it into 
earthen pans, and let it ſtand one day in the furnace; then put it 


into an iron ladle to be heated red hot in the furnace; take it 
thence, and ſprinkle it with ſtrong vinegar; being cooled, grind 
it fine on a marble ſtone, after which waſh it with warm water 


in earthen pans, letting the Zaffer ſettle to the bottom, and de- 
| | canting 


7 A. ſtands for Zazingeri, or M. Z. for Martin Zin- 
= O Matthew ZAGEL, engraved ſeveral ornaments | 


) and groteſque pieces per lo traverſo, or with croſs 
ſtrokes; he lived in the year 1500, and uſed this mark. 0 
Theodore ZAGHEL, his mark is a woman with her back 


erret, is to grind it into a 


— 
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canting off the water gently' this will ſeparate the foulneſs and 
impurity from the Zaffer, which will remain at the bottom pure 
and clean; which muſt be dried and ground again, and then kept 
in veſſels cloſe ſtopped for uſe. This will tinge glaſs much bet- 
ter than the firſt. 

__ZEPHYRUS, the Weſt- wind, is repreſented, in painting, &c. 
by a youth with a merry countenance, holding in one hand a 
ſwan with wings diſplayed, as though about to ſing; on his head 
a garland of all forts of flowers, —lIt is called Zephyrus of toys 
Pio, i. e. bringing life, becauſe it cheriſheth and quickeneth. 

ZINK, is a kind of mineral or ſemi- metal, which ſome con- 
found with biſmuth, and others with ſpelter. 

Zink is a kind of mineral lead, very hard, white and brilliant, 
and which, though not ductile enough to denominate it a metal, 
yet will ſtretch a little under the hammer. 
It is found plentifully in the mines of Goſſelaer in Saxony; 
that which is commonly ſold, is in large thick ſquare cakes, 
which would make one ſuſpect it were melted, when taken out 
of the mine, and caſt in meulds of that form. 5 
Zink is uſed in purging and purifying tin, much after the ſame 
manner as lead is in purifying gold, filver, and copper. 

_ Founders uſe it with turmeric to tinge copper, to which it gives 
a fine gold colour. ER 1. 

Mr. Homberg conjectures, with a great deal of probability, 
that Zink is no other than a natural mixture of two real metals, 
viz. tin and iron. 3 05 | EE 

Francis Van ZOON, was an eminent Dutch painter of fruits, 
flowers, and plants; he was bred up at Antwerp under his fa- 
ther old Van Zoon, a painter in the ſame way. He married a 
niece of ſerjeant Streater's ; ſhe brought him into the buſineſs of 
ſeveral perſons of quality, which firſt occaftoned his being known. 
He painted looſe and free, yet kept cloſe to nature, and all his 
pictures ſeem drawn by the life. He began ſome large pieces, 

wherein he propoſed to draw all the phyſical plants in the apo- 
thecaries garden at Chelſea ; but, that work proving tedious, he 
deſiſted from it, having greater encouragement other ways. He 
died here in London about fifty years ago, and hes buried in St. 
James's. : 

ZOUST), or So, was an eminent Dutch face painter, who 
came into England about the year 1680, and found here encou- 
ragement ſuitable to his merit. The portraits he drew after men 
are admirable, having in them a juſt and bold draught, and good 
colouring ; but he did not always execute with a due regard to 
grace, eſpecially in women's faces, which is an habit can only be 
acquired by drawing after the moſt perfect beauties, - 
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Mr. Zouſt painted ſeveral perſons of very great quality; his 
colouring was very warm, and he was a great imitator of nature, 
but for the moſt part unfortunate in his choice. He died in 
London about eighty years ago. . 

Federico ZUCCHERO, born in 1543, ſcholat to his brother 
Taddeo Zucchero, lived in Rome, France, Spain, and England; 
excelled in hiſtory, portraits, ſculpture, and architecture; died in 
the year 1609, aged ſixty-ſix years. 

Taddeo ZUCCHERO, born in the year 1529, ſcholar to his 
father Octaviano Gio. Petro Calabro, and ſtudied Raphael; lived 
at Rome, Tivoli, Florence, Caprarolo, and Venice; excelled in 
hiſtory ; died in the year 1566, aged thirty- ſeven years. 
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